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PROVERBS OF THE PAINTER 

By C. Sivaramamurthy, B.A. (Hons.) 

Proverbs, sayings and maxims number profusely in the 
literature of any land on the globe for the very simple reason 
that the inherent natural tendency of man has been to utter 
short witty epigrammatioal phrases. Sanskrit has yielded in 
India a crop of popular ma.xims so rich and resourceful, so 
witty and thought- provoking, that they demand, nay, compel 
the attention of savants of Sanskrit learning towards them as 
their legitimate due. Sanskrit literature, especially the ^astraic 
part of it, abounds in this variety of expression. Attempts at 
a codification of these scattered over numerous pages of differ- 
ent books have resulted in such works as the Laulcilcanymja- 
samgraha of RaghunMjha Varma Udasina and the Laukika- 
nydydnjali of Colonel Jacob, both individual works on the 
subject differing from the shorter compilations found in 
dictionaries like the Y deaspaty am. 

There are, among these, maxims which deal with various 
aspects and activities of the world at large, being drawn freely 
from popular anecdotes, beliefs, customs and habits, many 


that deal specially with, and are based on, the activity of 
the Gilpin, artist, citrakara or rupakara. Though some 
of these have been incorporated in the books above mentioned, 
they have lost their individuality in a big mass of numerous 
other maxims dealing with entirely different subjects, and 
some more of their class that I came across during the course 
of my study, invite me to put them all together as popular 
notions on a particular art ; and that explains this short 
note. 

This is to illustrate the incapacitated state of a thing 
which is for all practical purposes the same as a representa- 
tion of it in a picture void of its characteristics and actions. 
The figure of a lamp in a picture lacks the flicker of the flame 
as well as its lustre. It is merely stolid. Pravarasena gives 
it in his verse in the Setubandha : 

TT II (II. 45.) 

II] 

KMidasa has a verse to the same effect in the Raghuvamia : 

ii (iii. is.) 

Asvaghosa has a line on this in his Saundarananda : 
wfer ii (vir. 48.) 

A thing that has mere beauty of form but no practical 
utility is explained by this maxim. The Yaksa in a picture 
is quite beautiful but does not serve the purpose of a real 
Yaksa. The Pddataditaka gives it in this verse 

% m 1 
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3 . aird^f^5ni%'R5y'^I^r: 

This is to explain the futility of a thing. A certain action 
is as impossible of accomplishment as the enjoyment of the 
fruit of a tree painted on a canvas. We have it in the verse 
in the Bajaiarmigini of Kalhana : 

5T tr ii 

(Vol. II, Taranga VIII, 69.) 

4 . :3's'TnT%aT%5r'=?rr5T: 

This is to show the revivification of a thing, the infusing 
of life into it, which appeared so far inert and dead for all 
practical purposes. The illustration given is the painter 
giving, the final touches to the figure in a picture which had 
lain practically lifeless all the while and making it alive 
and full of life. Kalidasa mentions it in the verse of the 
KumarasambJiava ; 

^rgffVTTfi « a. 32 .) 

Bana conveys tlie same idea in the line in his Kddambarl : 

i (p. 548 .) 

and Maynra graphically describes it in a verse of his Bury a- 
sataka : 



d Ov 

aicf. 5iin%5rg?JTr5iJr:^ 

^urFfisrifiriRfifs^orr ii ( 26 .) 

(Com. ^fn55Ji?ar sr^q-Jfit.) 

The idea is also suggested in the verse of Harioandra’ s 
Bharmasarmabhyudaya : 

trg'ifrsm RTgt<iT RTv'Tw^n^Tf; i 

5tiT^g:3T UVTtq-lsiqsRT Rq-RCf TTgEj^HicR; || (XVII. is.) 
and in that of the N eminirvana of Vagbhata : 

Jr^wfirfiT ?rg^TTOT%: i 

ii (i. 49 . ) 
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Wo have it also in the verse of the Bdmaearita of 
Abhinanda : 

k: T%f^r i 

strirr% ii (i. 73.) 

wherein two special features in painting, Unmilana and 
Vartana, are specifically stated. But the most explanatory 
reference is in the verse of the Haravijaya of Bajanaha 
Ratnakara : 

W (XVI. 65.) 

The commentary on it by Rajanaka Alaka explains the 
term lucidly in the line 

Introducing many points of citra in a verse, Ratnakara 
again speaks of citronmilana in the verse : 

3 T^^ 5 ?;Rr^ 3 rrcT ^TTi^cTt n (xii. so.) 

Mr. K, A. Subrahmanya Aiyer gives a quotation from the 
Malidrthamanjari where Mahesvarananda uses this ITyaya in 
describing Sadasiva and Isvara* : 

°3f=^r53i=^- 

i (p. 44 .) 

Though he supposes the picture as such to be 

o^rxFrs^r:^^ it is difficult to see how it could be so, since KMidasa 
appears to leave us no room for the supposition in his verse 
by the use of such phrases as ^^TFURTT'^WfrqFIR^^^JI and 
further we have the traditional custom of <s<oik ^rruu^ 
(opening of the eyes) of the image as the last work of the 
painter and the image-maker, which done, the picture or 

* Vide J. 0, n. M., Vol. VI, Part IV, p. S45, 
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image looks flnislied. But the citing of the 
for explaining the state of Sadas'ivatattva made me 

wonder. It may be, I thought, that the Sada^ivatattva is not 
so pronounced or marked as the IsVaratattva for want of 
; hut its being oqtfiroJr'^ according to the 
^jfll^'3T%5r-?rR puzzled nae. And my professor Mahamaho- 
^ 'padhyaya S. Kuppuswami Sastriar has enlightened me by 
suggesting an excellent solution to get over this difficulty of 
explanation which apart from solving the problem, reveals 
the marvellous genius of Kalidasa who uses the right word 
in the right place most significantly. The word used is not 
» f%%lvTfFSi?r but gvifrMm%5r. The T%ra?T5T is very significant 
here. According to the sutra of Panini ertf^^ifrvr ^ 

(3-4-71) we have the used in the active, passive and 
impersonal senses when denoting just the very first moment 
after an act is completed. Taking this into account if we see 
the it is ‘ finished and manifest ’ in the sense 

that the artist has done his work — given his last brush-stroke 
and at the same time ‘ unfinished or unmanifest ’ in 

the sense that it is and incapable of creating an 

impression of ‘ finish ’ in the spectator’s mind, lacking the 
required minimum of interval to produce an impression, 
being akin to the Naiyayika’s g'c'Tvr^ra' which is characterised 
as Tbe use of the Kistha = 5 r throughout in 

Kalidasa’s verse in the passive sense fifsrri; and 

as also the use of in opposition to is telling. It is not 
qfrqq- of some duration that is spoken of but the sTrf^^oi of 
the newly dawned youth, It is just in this 

)a. sense that the first moment of the 3-?ir#gr%5r is to be under- 
stood as 5jr=^isq^. Otherwise all are from the 

next moment onwards fully completed and full of life. 

5 . f ^ mi 

This is to illustrate the absurdity of a thing and the 
VR example given is the painter trying to paint a picture 
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without a proper ground — wall, canvas, etc. We have it 
stated in the lamentation of Eaksasa in the MudrardTcsasa : 

T%3^ \ 

1%^ i%5rw=^?rr r^rm ii (Act n, ^i. 3.) 

Kalhana gives it in the following verses of the Rdjataranginl : 

^Wm[l5I%cri^^5[5f5^q- I 

11 (voi. ii, viii, 2794.) 
RTr%^^ ^ \ 

HR fH^qTR HfHr II (IV. 565.) 

The y ihrammikadevacarita of Bilhana has a verse with this 
import : 

q-^R ^TFHr H'sr?% i 

H HI: T%?r% UOTHTg q?UT% 11 (XIII. 74.) 

This very idea is repeated in the verse of Hariharopadhyaya's 
Bharirliarirdrveda : 

i%=f f%5r5T?:wfr%%fH^ f^vkm4 T%r?qH: 

T%^^qr%'l^T%cr \ 

Wfiw^ if^^rr %sq1-?^gri^ g?r: 

: %[^^5qTRfWHUtF5T5r[qT HRI: ll (Act V. 29.) 

The line of Hemacandra further vivifies the ludicrousness of 
painting in the air : 

f| I (Si/uzvirdva/uanya, II, 4S3.) 

Even the cleverest painter cannot paint in the air ; he 
requires a ground for working on it. 

This idea is given by Ksemendra in a verse of his 
AmddnakaVpalatd : 

^1% i 

(Chap. LIX, 97, Vol. II, p. 213.) 
There is a verse in the Kathdsariisdgara to the sanae purpose : 

•4t^ f%5r^’Jn ll (Lambaka I, Taranga VI, 50.) 
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Colonel Jacob gives the following examples under this nyaya 
£. (see p. 22, Part II and p. 131, Part III of — 

JTW qyTrAfi: i 

dr% RJfr ^51 ll {Ayayam-m/ari, p. 103.) 

R5i' mr sr^iT i 

d3:ffffr mgra fwwij ii {sahUyaMrm.ii.) 

^ fg^r "^tsf rrt Hvrg: wifji i ^ 

I ^r=grsssfr%?r mr ?r wra fg^TT ?r i%^ cT'ii^rf^ ii 

( Aninidclh a’ s comment on Sd/}/;^/iyasi7tm, III, 12.)* 

ijr% f# and aTf¥rra5RF^5r^^'gr%iT!'jg''iffi%>iRr#rpni i 

(Mallinatha on Tarkika>‘aksdy pp. Ill and 176.) 

[Com. on Nydycisiddhdntadipct^ p. 30, line 7 (Pandit for July 1903) ] 
Vernacular proverbs of the same like s^!s^o% ^)[S'ism 
( jn> 2 * 35 -aj^ss> (eo(^p'e5^r^ JiSoisr, 1007) are based on this. It 

is a very common household proverb and occurs very often in 
general conversation. Being uppermost in the minds of people 
it serves very often the purpose of exemplification. It is thus 
that we find it used by Sayanacarya in his introduction to 
Krsnayajurveda Taittirlya Samhitd wherein importance is 
given to the Tajurveda Avhich is compared to the bhitti while 
the Samaveda and the Rgveda are declared to be of secondary 
importance like the citra. 

'Vgrs-q; i 

^q'ri^tftijratTuf^cggTR, i sTrgipgrc^H'ui 

^FflfraTchi 1 ^51 ff^r 

?riTr5rR'j i ^^rTrrtrfk g ?n5Td? i ??ffT fiffvfPiRrgi 
fe5ri!!TR''RrT%dIT I cTRR'lFiri 3T#VRg nr-dTRlI 1 ctl%«7 WITWrarlRltF 

'fi^r ^rTTRRT: l % R raR'dr-., BIRR 1 cIB 

VTBTRTf^f%5grr?'^BBP|irBrSf’TR3JlI I 3TfRR^ BBIBIdl: ^^IlCTBIBfs- 
B'BTfliWBt aTIRW BIBBRI I RT ” ?RT^'T 3^15% gfSdT 
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3?T«^w: I ^ 'TftcfT 3jT5r?rrrrr: i aqlr” 

qf^r fr^rr; i ¥% ^rratrrqifrf flsrwt ^ f%jri«tTJrRcqTf^m- 
^srRfqTqrf^qrsq^qriiuTt^'r qrsT g=^: ii 

The very popular nature of this saying easily accounts for the 
numerous references to it in literature. 

This is to illustrate the wide scope and the large field that 
a thing covers. For a Bhranta, a lover and people of that 
sort images of the person or thing they dread or love appear 
everywhere on all sides. There is no restriction. This is 
likened to the uniestricted scope of the artist’s brush that 
plies fresh on every wall. Govardhanacarya has an Arya on 
this in his Arydsapiasati : 

cqf wr^rm it (343) 

7 . T%rf girwTW: 

This is to illustrate the useless nature of a thing. A 
flower in a picture is void of fragrance and is useless for all 
practical purposes. Bana mentions this in his Harsacariia : 

(p. 23 ) 

8 . 

This is to show that an idea of the thing is suggested to 
us by a look at its form in a picture. 

fl §#r%, wm h q^rtilr, 

=srTR ciw?:qr 1 rag f%5r- 

g# gcrir%^^ricr 1 

(Com. o\\ N diyaUisira by Abhinavagiipta, VoL I, Gaek. O. S., p. 275.) 

TW: ^ qi5Twr%, ^wtrf^fSJifrrw ^ tfTq^%Eqwqr2r?ii^q3frrfcf‘'i:% 

i%c 5 !g')Tirr Titr^rwffr h%qf?rT jttIi ?rj, etc. 

{Kdvyaprakdsa^ Ananda^rama Senes, IV, p. 93.) 

9 . 

This is to illustrate the useless nature of any object and 
the example given is the picture of a bow that can never 
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serve the purpose of a bowman. Bana gives it in the line of 
/ the Marsacarita : 

\ p. 223. 

10. f%"^’T 3 :==?rT^r: 

This nyaya is introduced by the Advaita Vedantins to 
explain the oneness of Paramatman, the Supreme Brahman, 
and the apparently different world around teeming with 
differences of various types. Just as different figures in a 
picture like the king, the noblemen, peasants, animals, 
trees, etc., though viewed and understood as high and low, — 
animate and inanimate, only in a conventional sense, they 
^ being after all mere patches of colour, the green or brown 
of a tree being in no way different from the green and brown 
of a parrot or a lion, and all of them being absolutely one 
with the canvas — so also the different beings and things 
that display an apparent difference and individuality in this 
world can in no way be divorced from the Brahman in whom 
they ‘ live and move and have their being ’ being part and 
parcel of Him. The great Vidyaranya has a separate chapter 
in his Pancadasi called “ Oitradipaprakarana ” to discuss this 
' question. The illustration of the Oitrapata is explained in 
many verses of this chapter of which the following are 
important for our purpose : 

1 

ii 83 

?T«ri II 84 

^ 5 : srffescrq; ii 2 

Hiqqr ii 89 

Apart from establishing the oneness of the Prapanca and 
the Paramatman the verses, while going to explain Upanisadm 
sayings like qr ^iTTR stUPcT, ^rcaq’-^fr'ir- 

^ ^fqiTFcI, habits of the time — of rolling and 



unrolling canvases, of marking or sketching out pictures on the 
prepared canvas, etc., thus inviting us to have a peep into 
the past, to see our artist-forefathers at work or engaged 
in exhibition or striving away their work. 

The LauMlcanydyasamgraha has this short and lucid 
explanation of the maxim : 

I 

\ 37q’¥?rRr- 

5rf[[|d'4mr%sr?'4-: i 

11. T%^mT%??Tr3T: 

This is to show the all-embracing capacity of a thing. The 
picture theme on the wall is wide enough to cover the subjects 
of all the three worlds — past, present and future. Bana 
suggests it in his Kddamharl in the line f^^hufrffir: 

(p. 103). 6ri Harsa also gives out this broad scope for the 
painter’s brush on the wail in his line in the JTaisad/za ; 

i (xvii.) 

Dandin has a line to the same effect in his Avaniisundarl'katJid: 

n (p. 1, si. 5.) 

12 . Hr^iT ^rqr^r^r i%um: ’’ 

This is a line from the Edjatarangini (VIII. 853) illustrat- 
ing the force of Even the pictures cannot brook 

an insult ; how much more does the inability come with full 
force in the case of living and moving beings like us. The 
purport of it is that one should not laugh at people who 
suspect even pictures. This mode of bringing in pictures to 
say ‘ even the pictures ’ is found illustrated in many books 
of which the Kdvyaprakdsa has a beautiful verse ; 

fT 51[^^csrT%TSf% T%r%^ fl ^^cir: 

qknsTRT m- 

r^ffTRR II (IV. a. 39.) 
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13. 

^ This is to illustrate the pointless nature of a thing. A 

woman in a picture is merely a picture and cannot be counted 
as a living woman for any purpose. Bana explains this in the 
lino of his Eddambari : 

(p. 2.3.) 

The same is given as Bhittiputtalaka meaning almost the 
same (though here a man is meant and not a woman) by 
^atavahana in his Gdthdsaplamtl ; 

^ f^Tl ^3T5# ^ T%?: '^g'3TI?sfvJT I 

k*. sTri^^Tfs^T^rmirg^aif g or 31? n (m. 17,) 

q;r^ 1 

®rrT'S5fednTT%5v(ScBr%q ?r Tyrfg% i%sf^ 11 ] 

{Com. Wi l) 

Ksemendra gives the idea in the verse of his Avaddna- 
kalpalatd ; 

HVTTqgoTfirr^ S^^r^fRT^et; 1 

3Tfa5$3T3¥i^q 11 

(Vol. II, p. 403, Chap. LXIV, ^1. 303.) 

The Laukikanydyasamgraha has this explanation of the 
maxim: m] T^^rrs?!! £^?rin?tTSTq ^ i^Rnsidif^ qrs sjrMa 

cT'irr af%sgT?I'4:- Colonel Jacob gives an additional quotation 
of Eaghunatha which, he presumes, is from the Yogavdsistha : 

1%wrw T%5rrd3 ^rr^r^irq fqT% i 

V. f%5rrw7rT ii 

14. T%rns^-qT?T; 

This is to illustrate the absence of utility in a particular 
thing. The example furnished is the picture of ambrosia 
which can never be tasted and enjoyed. Eaghunatha enume- 
rates it in his list of nyayas and asks us to understand it 
on the basis of Citrahgananyaya. 

There is a verse in the Odlkdsaptasatl in which the 
picture of the sweatmeat is given as the example which con- 
^ veys the same lesson : 
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. ^ ^ ^ # 
g3T-^ 4Tf 3T^ ^T-^I^OT I 

3Tfef^^^f3f qw^r sq T%T%^^ ^rfwf|:T% n (vii. 410 

g^-3T§?R^ qfrqjfqcSTRt 1 ^ 

qiTr^ ?q ^?[fr 11 ] 

15. 


This is explained in the verse quoted from Jacob’s quo- 
tation from Eaglmnatha under Oitrangananyaya (13). 

16. ^ 
This is similar to the previous ones in its import. The \ 

pole or stake to \yhich an elephant is tied can serve no real 
purpose when it is only a depiction in a picture- Eaghunatha 
enumerates it amongst his list of nyayas. 

17. 

This is to explain the absolutely futile nature of a 
thing. The example given is a model of lion made of grass. 

The Sanatsujdtlya has a verse giving this example : 

^T'<5rEf% cTri^ s^risr: i 
^r'<?itmF^¥r?rP3^rcKr 

I ^:cpcW=s?5^'R ^ TTW: II 15 

And Bhagavatpada 6rl Saiikaracarya adds this comment to it : 

am %sfq- 

1 

Under the sutra of Panini ( 6 - 2 - 72 ) the 

Ka^ika gives this note in which we get a mention of the 
gufe?: : "T 

W£JTR^F5: I I ^ISraf: I 


In the third prastava of the U pamitiprapancakathd, 
Siddharsi uses a similar idea when he writes aRi^ gr%cr: 
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pqiST%f%f^^a'2rr I%i%^>r (p. 203). (All these refer to 

dolls of men and beasts made of grass.) 

18. g^mt%5r5'?TTq-: also) 

This is to show the dimmed, spoilt and utterly negligible 
or ephemeral nature of a thing. The example gixen is the 
ol^ picture dimmed by smoke and void of its lustre. Eaja- 
^ekhara gives it in his verse in the ViddhmalabhanjiM : 

frrr%f 1 

^fiTr:5B«TTT^c5^f^3fWRJTr?f jpTfn- 
!^3Trjr5?T'm%5R=5RT^'T sTTrsriJf^ ii (Act II, 22 .) 

Govardhanacarya has an JLrya on this in his Saptamti : 
if^Twr JPTW f?cr ^isr^cfr 1 

ffcJcrr fin%f%5rw^ 11 57 

Kumaradasa gives it in a verse of his Jmakiharana : 

fr«rr iqrqrfq; 11 (ii. sq.) 


The SamayamdtrM of Ksemendra uses this idea in a verse: 

?rr cTW JTRfirsr?! i 

11 (ii. 63.) 

Padmagupta mentions it in the verse of his Mdra- 
sahasankacarita ; 

^rJTnrr^^: 1 

ri^ 

ik n (xiii. 2 .) 

The idea is found again in the V ikrammkademcariia 
of Bilhana: 

iT^qRi%lT 1 

5rw%5rTf% ^ qi =s®RJrr5;j_fT%; 11 (xvin. u.) 
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Tlie Kapphanabhyvdaya of BhattasivaSTamin echoes the 
same idea in the verse : 

i%fT T^q-ra; i 

3^rirmr5rr%#rqqrg 

II (Can. XII. 13.) 

Unfortunately the manuscript of the work is hopelessly 
corrupt and unintelligible : hence I have tried to reconstruct 
the verse in the following manner ; 

qg% fqttqidL i 

SUirmirfcriTr 

mfcH: II 

The effect of smoke on pictures is given in the verse of 
V asanimilasamakakdvya : 

T%5rrr% fqwuTm^frT^srmqnT qqig qif : 3^?% ii 

, _ ^ (H- 27, G. O. S.) 

1 9 . ^n<»3T55qqs=qiq: 

This is to show the apparent insignificance of a thing ‘the 
presence or absence of which in no way affects the structure 
of a thing ’. Colonel Jacob gives this as one of the maxims in 
his LauMTcanydyanjali and quotes an example of its use from 
the KhandanakhandaTchddya (p. 289) : 

^no^j^l53Tr3Tq% ll qqiaiiq ^^tiqwrfq 
rq^rq^s^vT ^ %%Tq%^q: i 

20. ^%?fqq;?qw: 

This is to justify the preliminary practice of a student. 
The example given is the man making drawings of a war 
chariot on the ground for practice. Colonel Jacob gives it in 
his list of nyayas and quotes from Sdbarabhdsya to explain it : 

qTnqfqi^qiq; %®q^if%qTq'q'Trr i qr%62f^5Ti:i[Tqj3; i 

q^orvn^iii qqium ^wu%pqTS®%T%qi:i I d?rqT ^wuq^r w ^qinr^isq- 
T%gf qiTTffi ^airr ar^i^TTqF ^rfqqra qqr =q srq-. aigw 

^fqcfl^tfq tr^urqfssqq; (on Jaimini, 9-2-13). 


A 


•A 


t 

v 


i 

T 
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This is to show that a little of everything is taken from 
many things. The example given is the painter surrounded 
by many cups of colour taking a bit from each with his brush 
for applying on the canvas, i^udraka gives it in his 
Mrcchahatilcd : 

jTT-'<?f¥r^r^lB^^rsr^^r'fir-cf^=2r3:5rTS5Bg:R Tn5^!ir^i'TR?cfr%5r^?: 

^?fT ^?f[sqq-jrifTr (Act l.) 

Tlie GarudaUa of Bhasa (?) repeats it in the lines : 

f%'T5Tr5iaffis!t-a?:Fcfm#7^5i'frrr5BRfaj5n;^^qcr|iTMl: 
3Tr5E05Tri5rgr%c^r, etc. (Act i.) 

22. ?55it%TEgrer?irm: 

This is to illustrate the shape of one taken by another by 
completely occupying the space. The example given is the 
image-maker pouring molten copper into the mould of an 
image. Colonel Jacob gives many quotations under this 
maxim. Eamatirtha commenting on the verse in the Upadesa- 
sdhasri (XIV, 3) 

3f«rr cfw ciftrv i 

^qT^fpoqpiggf^ri fiT%v fqn ii 
says, jjqFcPgfqiT I ^rsTrsrM'TTJ^'fil^ gjrraf i%%h 

?ifri%¥r 3ri3r% wch^rt^r cpti 

ri^raR 'SfRcf ^'4: I 

He also quotes a line from the Bralimasutrabhdsya : 

g^lfiffq^l^cIIWKqRirTq?! on 1-1-12 ; 
and from Taittirlya Jdrtika (p. 94) : 

HqFSfTirrr^rqf^T^trafrr'S^qrfdq: ii 

23 . “ 4?t5?Trf 4 i%% ” 

This is the popular belief that even an otherwise ugly 

* thing could be made to appear beautiful or at least better 


in a picture. The line is a half of the verse of Kalidasa in 
the Sakunfala : 

The ordinary meaning of the verse that is usually given in 
the commentary does not do any credit to the high artistic 
attainments of Dusyanta. If ^ i® taken to 

mean ^ that which is badly drawn — suggesting the incapacity 
of Dusyanta in drawing’, naturally t%w would mean 

it is drawn over again after erasing the previous wrong sketch 
thereby dirtying the paper. In that case cfW 

would mean that in spite of tremendous efforts 
Dusyanta could scarcely depict a small measure of her beauty 
transcending all reproduction. This meaning which so under- 
rates the artistic powers of Dusyanta can very well be 
discarded when we have the very happy interpretation of it 
from my professor who splits up the line into HIg 

meaning that whatever is not beautiful 
can be made different in a picture. The word 
is used in the sense of T%5rd. This new meaning shows that 
in spite of the fact that art Idealises and beautifies even the 
ugly, Dusyanta, the great painter, could represent the beauty 
of ^akuntala only partially — so lovely is her form. 

This is the popular belief of Ancient India. The 
picture or image takes after its executor. Eajasekhara 
mentions it in the V iddhasdlabhanjikd. The king supposes 
the picture to be that of a woman drawn by herself. 

iPrr — 

^ n 35 

id’^r^Tcf 1 
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1 3r#r >TRg5rfr»Tr’gT®5rTTcsi %55 sg3j% i qt?^i%5T- 

* ^r5Jrw?-<?=E^r%fri i 

The idea is repeated again in his Kavyamimamsa in the 
lines : 

3Trq ^ gt%: ^rfi. i r ^trii — ^f^rfru, 

^iR^fiR R I JT^iR i?rr^5r?Tr^r i ^rRfrf^% 5 Titr, RrfR^ gRJi;, 

'|r- R^OT^ThlR ^g:, R qm:, ^If§R Wi: fR I 1II%I5R ff 

^RRI% HRRR: I {A’avyamlmwhsa, Chap. X.) 

There is a quotation in the Sabdahalpadruma under the 
^ head “ Citra ” : 

1%^ R Rq^FtT °qTrq% sq'Tf^TcTr Rqti; 1 
^t^gur ;^<iT g rr > 5 ?# 11 

g f%R RRr% ii 

confirming this view. 

25. ^^gRRRPRTR: 

This is to show that from the idea of a thing given the 
thing itself is comprehended. The illustration cited is the 
sketch or drawing of a gavaya (cow-like animal) given to a 
villager who on meeting it in a forest understands it by the 
similarity of form in the picture. Colonel Jacob quotes from 
Baghunathavarma to explain it : 

“ nRR ” 51 % JTPfl^R ggT R^RI feRfRf q^TRitr; R R#- 

fttcRIRRRRRRR RRR R> I RRrgR RRR Rfi cTRfTt R^flRFR 

RTRT 1 RRq gW g^RRrcqRRWRISRTcRRRRIcRRRT 

RRR 1 3RRrwrqRRRrcRI% fR RRTcRir%RqRqR I 
He also quotes from Vaoaspatimisra's TatparyatiM (p. 457) 
0 , sand the V eddniakalpataruparimala (p. 3Q3), the latter passage 
being 

RiT^sfirR'RRTgRqT^qrRfRRF RFRFg^; qi^RFRFRr RcRF'ERFRIRTFIR- 
■ R^RJ^qFRT ^^SFE^RRT RRF RF tRTFRRR'RfRR FRRR5R5rfRTc|qFRRRRT 
RFRFSRFRFtR: qt?qfFRvrg#RgRRiR>TFTR fR RFR: I 

and also from Kaiyata on Mahdbhdsya, 1-1-46 : 

2 
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2 6 . 5Jn% f^^^q^rrs^rnr: 

It is tlie same as ‘ kudyam vina citrakarmanyaya ’. This 
is to illustrate an impossibility or a totally non-existent 
tiling like a ‘hare’s horn’. We get it in the line of the 
Kaihasaritsagara of Somadovabhatta : 

wr^^r5r=E?5r srr ftrsT'^^T^rr ii 

(Lanibaka VII, TaraiigaO, p. 213, m. 21.) 

27. ?Tr%r%r%%?rf%5l55rTq': 

This is to emphasise the proper choice or selection of 
the recipient of a thing. The example given is the well- 
prepared. wall for painting pictures on it. The rules laid 
down for preparing the surface of the wall are elaborate 
for this very purpose. Pictures executed on such prepared 
surfaces alone are shown off to advantage. Ksemendra gives 
it in the verse of his SarmyamdlrM : 

'T[^ fqtq T5r^?f[i%cri i 

f%5f ii (iv. n.) 

The verse of Kalidasa from the Mdlavikdgnimitra : 

'?r?cr svrpcii T^wnTqif ; i 

q^ri=[w ii (Act i. 6.) 

is also to the same purpose. Rajanaka Kuntaka expresses 
a similar idea in the line : 

— aTgcfif'q%Tf!^ TSRl3?w®iiviJTW?T5T%crfiri%¥riiTfr%f^^r. 

5^rwr?T5rirq5n'^frmTqfi% i 


( Vakroktijlvita^ Unmesa III.) 



BALACARITAM. 

By Peof. K , E. Pishaeott, M.A. 

(Oontinued from Yol, XXY, No. 4, p. 236) 

Act n. 

{Then enter young Ganddla womerd^) 

All. — Come, Lord, come. Get yourself married to mN 
{Then enter King) 

King.— Ho I What’s this ? 

Mansion-tops tumbling down and huge wave- 
wreaths rising up all around, the earth has quaked like a 
ferry-boat. This noticeable indication resulting from the 
Guna and Karma of the great, what does it presage for 
me, good or bad (1) 

All, — Come, Lord, come. Get yourself married to us. 

King . — Because some of the sentinels do not keep the round, 
because the torch-bearing damsels do not walk around, 
these fearful Candala women, dark like antimony, dark 
like the blue lotus, have entered my residence.^^ (2) 

All, — Come, Lord, come. Get yourself married to us. 

King. — ^Why, alas, are these Oandala women created ! 

Me, whose mere anger destroys the enemies, who 
have under control the sun, the moon and the fire, who 
am death even to Death and fear even to Fear, even me 
they tease by insulting words.^® (3) 

■ The act takes place during the night following the birth of Krsna. In this 
respect this stands unique, for the number of acts depicting night scenes is so few 
in Sanskrit. Of these the two famous ones are the cemetery scene in the MTilath 
Mddhava and the Sahalayana scene in the Svapnavdsavadatta. Notice also that the 
whole scene takes place in the private chambers of the king. Vide note 26 following. 

The Candala women and their talk, as mentioned later, are apparent only to 
Kamsa and to none else in the palace. It is more or less a dream and it demands 
a great skill for successful staging. 

IS The verse gives good scope for the Cakyars to act. Kamsa is anxious to 
know whether the omens seen have reference to him. 

17 In noi-mal circumstances the carelessness of the torch-bearers and guards 
would have made him angry, but now he is not, because he is afraid. 

IS The soliloquy of the king tends to show that he feels that the omens 
presage something bad for him. 
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All. — Come, Lord, come. 

King. — Ah wretclies ! How now suddenly disappeared Well, 
I shall now get in.^^ 

{Then enter Curse) 

Curse, — Hem, where enterst thou ? This has now become my 
abode. 

King , — ^Who is this suddenly come standing athwart my bed 
rooms in complexion dark as a heap of pitch, holding a 
torch, his jaws set terribly wild, his eyes glaring like those 
of a serpent, like anger incarnate come to earth from the 
face of Siva Wlio art thou ? (4) 

Curse , — Know you not me ? I am the sage Madhuka’s Curse, 
by name Vajrabahu. 

From amidst the crematorium have I come to enter 
the heart of King Kamsa, in the ugly and fearful garb of 
a Cand.ala, looking weird with the wreath of skulls. (5) 

Kamsa . — Thou seekest the impossible ! 

The breeze from the wings of the crow does not shake 
the beautiful golden peaks of Meru. Laughable art thou, 
who desirest to drink away in palmfuls^^ the ocean lashed 
by big waves and abounding in sharks. (6) 

Curse , — In time shalt thou know. 

Kamsa. — ^Hem, how now suddenly disappeared ! Well, I shall 
now to bed and try to shut my eyes (Sleep), 

Curse, — Ah, he is asleep. Alaksmi, Khalati, Kalaratri, 
Mahanidra, Pingalaksi, — all, ho 1 come, let us go inside. 

All, — So be it. 


The appearance of the Candala women steeped him in fear and their 
sudden disappearance only enhances it. The advent of the Candala women must 
be so staged as to produce an illusion. Vule notes 15 and 25. 

20 This is a significant statement, vide notes 23 and 26, The king appears 
to be dreaming that he was walking out when the Candalas came and now when 
he tried to get in— again in the dream — he was confronted by the figure of a 
Curse. 

21 The king betrays a strain of fear. 

22 The Curse is here colnpared to one who hopes to empty the ocean by drink* 
ing off its waters with his palmfuls. 

2 3 This carri es the illusion further afield. 
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{Untering) 

Edjasri. — Enter not. 

Curse, — WJio art tlion 

Sri. — Don’t you know me ? I am his Laksmi. 

G^irse . — Is it ! 0 Eajas'ri, retire madam. This has now become 
my home. 

Sri. — Hem ! 

y 0 fool, on whose authority dost thou, disregarding me, 

enter at night this abode of mine which is similar unto 
Lanka ? Why speak much ! It is not now possible for 
thee to see and enter this so long as I guard it. (7) 

Curse. — O Goddess, thou who residest in Lotus ! Leave off 
the body of Kamsa. Visnu orders it. 

— Sayst thou that Visnu orders it ? Alas ! 

Due to my long residence, I am indeed unable to 
leave the King. He is powerful and is the abode of good 
qualities and it pains me.-^ (8) 

But inviolable are the orders of Visnu, So then shall 
I go to the presence of Visnu. {Exit) 

Curse. — Eajasri is gone. Well, this has now become our 
abode. Alaksmi, Kalaratri, Mahanidra, Pingalaksi, let 
us go in and divert ourselves as becomes our nature. 

All. — Henceforth thou shalt fall away from righteous conduct. 

Curse. — Closely do I embrace thee who art ever devoted to 
Adharma. I, the Sage’s Curse, have now reached you, 
and thou wilt ere long go to ruin. (9) 

(Disappear’^} 

{Entering) 

Portress. — Hail, my lord ! 

King. — Hem ! 

y., Portress. — I am Yasodhara, my lord. 

2£ing. — ^Yasodhara, did you not notice the entrance of the 
Candala women! 


24 Have we here a peep into the general character of woman? 

2 5 See notes ISand 19. The whole effect of the scene lies in the mode of 
0 Staging it. It must be such as will produce this impression of illusion. 
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Poriresfi . — Candala women? Entry liere is difficult even for 
those who daily live at your feet ; what then need he said 
of Cand^a women ? 

Kamsa, — Can it he a dream I have seen Yas'odhara, go 
and bring in our chamberlain YMaki. 

PoHress. — As my lord orders. (JEwit) 

{Then enter the Chamberlain) 

Chamberlain, — Hail, my lord ! 

King. — ^Worthy VMaki, you will consult our preceptors what 
is signified by the divine manifestations, seen to-night, — 
storms, earthquakes, shooting stars. 

Chamberlain. — ^As Your Majesty orders. {Going out and 
entering^'^) Your Majesty, the preceptors^® inform you 
thus. 

S^ing . — ^Wliat is it ? 

Chamberlain. — Listen, 

That being, O King, which ordinarily resides dn the 
regions of the sky, is come down to the earth on a parti- 
cular purpose. By the sounds of the divine trumpets 
and by earthquakes is denoted the wonderful change at 
the time of his birth. (10) 

King. — At whose birth did the earth with the mountains shake ? 
Know whose is he the son and what is the object of his 
birth ? (11) 

Chamberlain. — ^As Your Majesty orders. {Going out and -enter- 
ing) Hail my lord!*'*^ Queen Devaki has given birth to 
a daughter. 

King. — Is it true?®® 

This makes clear that the whole scene is a dream for Kamsa and that it is 
located in the private chambers of the king. Cf. notes 15 and 19. 

The translation is based on ,t;he suggestion of the editor. We feel 
Ifcowever that there is no need for such an emendation ; for an efficient minister 
Baturally comes ready prepared to answer all questions from his master. 

The text here is doubtful. Possibly the preceptors are those appointed 
annually. 

The suggestion made by the editor gives good reading. There is evidently 
a lacunae. 

20 This anxiety proves that the fcing^s nerves were shattered. 


GJiamberlain. — Your Majesty, I have never uttered a falsehood. 
I saw the child in the hands of the nurse, surrounded by 
your servants. 

King— Why, though false, a Brahmin’s word is truth to me. 
Go and call Yasudeva. 

Gliamberlain. — ^As Your Majesty orders. (Exit) 

King, — ^Vasudeva is virtuous and truth-speaking. Further, he 
will never utter a falsehood in my presence. Well, we 
will hear him.^^ 

{Then cnfer Vasudeva) 

Vasudeva, — ^My six children lost, I live on with my body 
emaciated with sorrow. Called by the wicked King, do 
I now go like a dependent servant. (12) 

Alas, such is the course of the world. 

The king is (a source of) fear when remembered ; 
also (a source of) fear when not remembered. Both with 
fear and without, (he) must ever be approached.^" (13) 
{Approaching) — 0 Son of Sauraseni,^® I am here.®^ 

King, — Son of Yadavi, take your seat. 

Vasudeva. — ^Well. {Sitting down) Son of ^aiiraseni, why 

were we called in 

King. — Son of Yadavi, Devaki has delivered ? 

Vasudeva. — ^Yes, she has. 

King. — What has she given birth to f 

Vasudeva. — {To himself) Even I have to utter a lie. What 
shall I do now Well, I see. For the protection of the 
prince even falsehood becomes truth. {Aloud.) She 
has given birth to a girl. 


The scene is located in the private chambers of the king and unto this 
place is Vasadeva called in. 

Here as in similar cases the question arises as to the disposition of the 
stage, so that the scene might have the required air of reality. There must 
apparently be two different levels. 

Notice the interesting mode of address. Karasa is called Saurasenimcita 
and not B auras empuira. Is there not a Malayali touch here ? 

The text here must be read ayamasmi instead of dsyatdm. 

The text has been slightly rearranged. 


King. — I must at all events kill it, whether it he a girl or a hoy. 
By my manliness shall I indeed cheat fate. (14) 

(Entering) 

Portress. — Hail, my lord. Our Queen sends this message. 

Your Majesty, he merciful since it is a hahy and a girl.’’ 
Vasudeva. — Son of ^auraseni, hearken unto the words of the 
wretched. 

JDevahi. — Women have greater fondness for girls. 

King. — Don’t you remember, sire, my vow? 

On hearing the sage Madhuka’s curse, I have taken a 
vow that I will kill all the offsprings of Devaki. (15) 
Vasudeva. — ^Vow! Then I don’t speak. 

Portress. — ^My lord, what shall I tell the queen ? 

King. — Yasodhara, tell Devaki this — “ It is not proper to 
press me on this score. Something dearer I may do.” 
Portress. — ^As my lord orders. 

King. — Yashdhara, do so. 

Portress. — ^Freely enter, my lord (?) 

Vasudeva. — love to he faultless and yet have I become an 
instrument in bringing about the death of another’s child. 
Or shall I bring back the prince and offer him ? Or why, 
This baby was first dead but was later resuscitated 
by the greatness of that child ; it can never be destroyed. 

( 16 ) 

I shall now go and console Devaki. (Exit) 

King. — Yasodhara, let the child be brought in. 

Portress. — ^As my lord orders. (Exit) 


3® The text here seems to be not clear. In the first place as it stands 
it has not much significance and secondly, the speech of Vasudeva cannot be as it 
is for he has not taken leave of Kamsa. See note 38 following. The king 
here is apparently giving directions to the portress regarding the destruction of 
the child and says that he will proceed to another part of the building. In this 
case there must be the stage direction Exit King and after that Freely enter, my 
lord must come. Then Vasudeva, being left alone, indulges in his soliloquy. 
This must then be followed by the direction Then enter the King. Unless some 
such alteration is made, the tragic deed which would be performed within the bed- 
room of Kamsa, to say the least, would be very inappropriate. 
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(Then enter the nurse with the bahy ayid the guard) 

AIL — Slowly, slowly, madam. This is the middle gate. Enter, 
madam. 

Nurse, — (Nntering) Hail, Your Majesty ! We haye long been 
protecting the child. 

King. — This child is a worthy object for even king’s eyes. 

Alas ! that I have to murder also a girl ! 

Nurse. — Slowly, slowly, my lord. 

King. — This is the Kamsa Stone.'^^ Now then shall I to the 
terrible work. 

This is the seventh child given rise to thro’ the 
strength of the sage’s curse. This also done to death, 
I shall have peace. (17) 

(Catching hold of it and striking) Ah ! 

One part has fallen on the ground, while the other 
has flown up to the sky, and with its hands glistening 
with weapons appears as if risen to kill me. (18) 

Ah, here is she now : risen up like the veritable mani- 
festation of Kalartoi at the advent of the time of 
destruction, expanding in its terrible form, and leaning 
^ on a sharp javelin. (19) 

(Then enter Kdrtydyani with her retinue) 

Kdrtydyani. — Having killed Sumbha, Msumbha, and Mahisha 
and having (thus) destroyed the strength of the enemies 
of the Devas, have I Kartyayani taken birth in the family 
of Yasudeva to bring ruin on the race of Kamsa. (20) 
Kundodara. — I am he born of the awful sound produced at 
^ ^ the time of the birth of the Goddess, the unconquerable 

Kundodara, the doer of terrible deeds in war. Erom the 
celestial regions to the broad earth shall I now hasten 
desirous of killing the proud Asuras, who are haughty on 
account of their great valour. (21) 

37 The reading is evidently incorrect : the nurse surely has not been 
protecting the child. 

38 The scene so far has been in the private chambers of the king. The 
JCamsa Stone cannot be located in the room of the king. To suggest the change 
of place the king must have left the stage and re-entered it. 
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^ula . — am the spirit Javelin, come down to tlie earth and 
I possess a glorious and beautiful form through the grace 
of the Goddess. I shall in battle kill Kamsa and extermi- 
nate him as Kartikeya did the demon in the form of a 
tree in the ocean. (22) 

Mia, — 1 am indeed Mia the author of quarrels, valorous and 
invincible in battle. I will kill the wicked Kamsa in battle 
as the great ^aktidhara killed Kraunca. (23) 

Mcmojava . — I am Manojava, in speed the equal of wind, come 
here to carry out the purpose of the Goddess. I shall 
in the front of the fray deal with the Baityas as fire does 
with a mass of reeds. (24) 

Kdrtydyani, — Kundodara, ^ankukarna, Mahanila, Manojava 
— come all of you. Let us go and be in the Ghosa in the 
garb of cowherds to enjoy the boyish deeds of the divine 
Visnu. (25) 

All , — ^As oiir Goddess orders {JExit Kdrtydyani with her retinue). 
King, — Ah, it is dawn 

JSTow for peace shall I enter the abode of peace and 
perform ^dnti on a grand scale ; and I shall have peace. 

{Eceeunt allf^ 


I 

I 

I 

1 

, I 

I 





End of Act 11. 


The whole scene must be taking place at night. 

As mentioned before, the scene would be impressive if there be proper 
scenic equipment and if the actors could act properly. If. however, it is acted as 
our usual dramas are, it is bound to fall flat. It is evidently intended for Cakyars 
to act. 
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Act III, 

(Then enter the aged Gowherd^^) 

Aged Cowherd. — Ho ! Meghadatta, ho ! Vrsabhadatta, here 
Kumbhadatta, here Ghosadatta, look, look, to the herd. 
Here in this Vrndayana after haying drunk water to the 
full the herd comes bellowing. Coming out of the herd 
and tearing up hills, this bull now shines with its horns 
adorned with the chains of snakes, blue like the night 
lotus. This is yet another bull, fair like the moon, with 
its tail raised aloft and knees bent, looking beautiful, as 
it throws up the earth with its horns. Well, I shall now 
halloo for Damaka. O Damaka ! Leaye the cattle in a 
good place and come up with the calyes. 

(Then enter Damaka) 

Damaka. — ^Ha, rich is my lord jSTandagopa's grass. Prom tlie 
day of his son’s birth, his happiness is wonderfully in- 
creasing. Well, let the herd stand here. I shall approach 
my uncle. (Approaching) TJncle,^^ I bow. 

Aged Cowherd. — Peace, peace unto us and our herd. 

Damaka. — ^Unele, from the day of the birth of ]!)^'andagopa’s 
son, our herd has become free from all diseases. The 
happiness of all cowherds is on the increase. Further, 
roots appear wherever we dig and flowers on every 
creeper.^^ 

Aged Cowherd. — This is yet another wonder.”*^ When hlanda- 
gopa’s son was but ten nights old, there came the Danaya 
woman, Putana by name, in the garb of l^Tandagopa’s wife 
with her breasts filled with poison. Then she took the child 
and suckled it. Then knowing her, he felled her, when 
she became a Banavi and lay dead. Then when the son 

From the point of view of time analysis, this scene takes place some years 
after the birth of Kr§na. 

^2 xhis deference to uncle, no less than the interesting mode of address with 
reference to mother would suggest that the author was a Malayali. 

The description shows how the Gokula was affected by the birth of Krsna. 

44 In what follows the boyish adventures of Krsna are described. 


of Nandagopa was but a mouth old, there came the 
Danava named Sakata, in the form of a babble-coach. 
He also was recognised and with a single kick with his 
foot, he smashed him to jheces, when he became a Danava 
and lay there dead. Then in good time Kandagopa’s 
son goes to one house and drinks milk ; goes to another 
and eats ghee ; goes to one and swallows fresh butter ; 
goes to another and feasts on pudding ; goes to still 
another and looks covetingly on the pot of curd. The 
Gopa damsels naturally became angry and they spoke 
to Handagopa’s wife. She became angry and taking a 
rope and tying him in the middle fastened him to a mortar. 
Then drawing that mortar and seeing the two demons 
Yamala and Arjuna standing together in the form of trees 
he rushed between and dashed against them when the 
trees were smashed to pieces. Then the two Danavas 
rose up from them and forthwith fell down dead. Then 
the Gopa peoxale said that since he was possessed of great 
strength and prowess, he should thenceforth be called 
Damodara. Then when the son of ISTandagopa was run- 
ning hither and thither, the Danava, called Pralamba, 
came in the disguise of Nandagopa. He took Sahgharsana 
on his shoulders and was going,-when Sahgharsana gave 
blows on his head v^^ith his fists. Owing to the blows his 
eyes were crushed and he became a Danava and fell down 
dead. Accompanied by the shepherds, he went to the 
palm grove to gather fruits. There in that grove came 
the Danava, named Dhenuka, in the guise of an ass. 
Eecognising him also, Damodara caught him by his hind 
legs and threw him u]) to bring down the palmyra fruits. 
He also became a Danava and fell down dead. Then 
came the Asura, Kesl by name, in the guise of a horse. 
He also was recognised and Damodara put reins in his 
mouth and rode him twice. Then he became a Danava 
and fell down dead. These and such other deeds have 
been done by master Damodara. 

JDamaka. — Uncle, let all this be. This day our master D toodara 



comes to Yrndavana, accompanied by Gopa damsels for 
TTallisctka dance.^^ 

Aged Cowherd. — Then let us see master Dtoodara’s EalUsaha 
dance with all the Gopa damsels. 

Ddmaka. — ^As my uncle orders. 

{'Exit) 

Ermmaka 

[Entering) 

Aged Gow'herd.^^ — Just before sunrise daily offer worship with 
great deyotion by bowing down your heads to the mothers 
of the earth, the cows, who are full of nectar. (1) 

Ah, the prosperity of our paJchanas (huts).^^ bet us 
all be ready and go in gala dresses for the sports with our 
drums ready.^^ Our Gopa damsels ! Ghosasundari ! 
Vanamala ! Candrarekha ! come, come quick. 

[Then enter all) 

All — Uncle, w^e bow' to thee. 

Aged Cowherd.— Ali girls, like a lion from its cave here comes 
our master Uamodara, accompanied by master Sahgharsana 
in complexion as fair as cow’s milk, and surrounded by 
Gopalas. 

[T'hen enter Ddmodara and Sangharsana surrounded 
by young Gopas) 

Edmodara. — [Wonderingly) How tastefully they dress, the 
Gopa women who are naturally very charming I 

These Gopa damsels, whose faces and eyes are like 
lotuses and lilies blooming, whose bodies are as fair as the 

Hallisaka is a mode of dramatic entertainment, described as a piece in one 
act, consisting chiefly of singing and acting, by seven or eight or ten females, 
perhaps a kind of ballet ; or a circular dance perfonned by women under the 
direction of one man. The latter seems to be the variety intended here. Vide 
Samskrit Dictionary by Monier-Williams. 

^6 The main scene takes place the same day as the Prave§aka, being but a 

continuation of the same. ^ ^ a y 

^7 pakkana is the hut in which lower orders of people, like cowherds, live. 

Some liberty is taken with the text. As it stands, it means ready with our 
pride and dressed like drums ! 

49 See note 42. The same deference to uncle is shown here. 
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pollen of tlie golden cmnpaka flower, whose hair and hands 
are full of sylvan flowers, these, dressed in variegated 
colours and murmuring sweet, are diverting themselves. (2) 
Sangliarsana . — The Gopa damsels are come. 

Some stand quite delighted, sounding their red drums 
made of Yesuki (f) some having lotus-eyes and lotus- 
faces divert themselves in varied ways ; and others, 
having kept aAvake in their gladness in their huts fllled 
with the bellowing of the cattle and now having come to 
the Yrndaranya stand singing exceedingly pleased. (3) 
Aged Coivlierd. — Hem master, all have come quite ready. 
Ddmalca, — Hail Yictory, Lord. 

SangJiarsana. — Damaka, all the Gopa damsels come ? 

Ddmalca. — Yes, my lord, all of them have come quite ready, 
Ddmodara. — Ghosasundari, Yanamala, Candrarekha, Mrgaksi, 
let us arrange for the Halllsalca dance which befits our 
cowherd life. 

All. — ^As my lord orders. 

SangJiarsana. — Damaka, Meghanada, sound the musical instru- 
ments. 

Both. — Lord, as you please {Mnsic is soundedf^ 

Aged Goioherd. — Lord, you are performing the Halllsalca dance ; 

what am I to do here f 
Ddmodara . — Thou art, indeed, the spectator. 

Aged Cowherd. — Lord, as you say. {All dance) 

Aged Cowherd. — Ha ! Ha ! Well sung ! Instruments well 
played ! Excellent dance ! I too shall dance. I am very 
tired. 

(Entering) 

Cowherd. — Ha, Ha 1 Lord, clear out from this place ! 
Ddmodara. — ^Damaka, why art thou bewildered ? 

Cowherd. — Here is the Danava, named Aristarsabha, like 
destruction incarnate, Avho is breaking open the earth 
with his hoofs and whose roar I mistook for that of the 
cloud. 










The stage-direction must be there. 
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Ddmodara. — So then Aristarsabha is come. Go thou, brother, 
with these onr Gopaboys and girls to the top of yonder 
hill and witness my fight with the wicked bull. I shall 
hnmble his pride. 

{Hxit Sangharsana tvith tlie 7 n) 

Ddmodam. — This, this is the wicked Aristarsabha ! 

Tearing open the earth with his hoofs, throwing up the 
sides with his horns, and roaring, here comes the lordly bull 
running, as the terrified cowherds are looking on. (4) 
{Then enter Aristarsabha) 

Aristarsabha, — Ah, ho ! 

For the purpose of killing my enemy haTe I taken the 
form of a bull, the lustre from whose horns seems to scrape 
the skies. And now shall I attack my enemy who is 
sweetly roaring in the Yrndavan forest and roam about 
at pleasure. (5) 

Here in this shepherd village the Gopa damsels 
miscarry on hearing my roar, and the earth marked with 
the crescent by the fore-part of my hoofs is shaking with 
its trees and forests. (6) 

Where now is gone the son of Nandagopa ! Hallo ! 
Son of ISTandagopa ! Where art thou % 

JDdmodara. — ^Ah, wicked bull, here, here I Here do I stand. 
Aristarsabha . — ^Ha ! 

Very strong is, indeed, the boy who is struck neither 
with fear nor wonder on seeing my great strength and 
terrible figure and (on hearing) my loud roar. (7) 
JDdmodara, — ^Ah ! What is this fear that I now hear from you 7 
Born am I on this earth to give protection unto the terri- 
fied. (8) 

ArisUrsabha, — Ha ! Child art thou, and so thou knowst not 
fear. 

Ddmodara.—Al\, wicked bull ! Dost thou taunt me with 
my childhood 7 

Does not a man die even though bitten by the young 
cobra 1 Formerly Kraunca was, indeed, done to death 
by the young Skanda. (9) 



Arisiarsabha , — May be.®’ 

Ddmodara, — Listen, fool, to this also. Is not the mountain, 
the conglomeration of hard stones, destroyed by the 
sprontdike Fufra*? (10) 

ArisUrsMa.—B.sM.o ! Son of Nandagopa, what art thou after f 

Ddmodara . — To lead you to destruction. 

AristarsaiJia . — ^Art thou capable ? 

Ddmodara . — What doubt is there ? 

ArisiarsahTia.—Wo^W, then, arm yourself with any weapon you 
like. 

Ddmodara. — Weapon, do you say ? Hem ! 

These my arms, set in shoulders as hard as rock, are 
my weapons. Other weapons are for such weaklings as 
thyself. Now, struck with my club-like hands, if thou 
dost not at once fall down on the earth, I am not 
Damodara. (11) 

Arisiarsahlia. — So, then, begin the duel. 

Ddmodara .— thou wicked bull ! Shake me from the place, 
if thon hast the strength, me who am standing on one 
foot. 

Aris^rsablia.—W'heit doubt is there 1 (Tries to do so hut falls 
down in a swoon). 

Pamodara.—H^l Bull! Eevive, revive. Thou wert proud 
of thy strength. 

AristarsabJia. — (Reviving ^ to himself ) — ^Impossible to overcome 
is this boy ! 

Can He be Rudra or ^akra or lord Visnu himself ? 
Unfounded is my doubt. He is Yisnu himself. (12) 

Alas, 

Wherever we are born, there is manifest the support 
of the tliree worlds, Madhusudana, for the destruction 
of the Danavas. (13) 

Well, even if killed by Yisnu, I shall have that 
eternal world for my abode. Hence shall I fight. (Aloud) 
Ha ! Son of Nandagopa, my pride is up again. 


The suggestion of the editor alone makes the text readable. 



Bdmodara, — Hem ! Stop, stop now. 

Host tlioii prattle yet, O lordly Bull, even after falling 
into my hands, like the dark monsoon cloud, which has 
begun to rain Come, I throw thee down and thou shalt 
fall on the ground like the side of the dark mountain 
struck by Vajra. (14) 

(Doing thus) Here, here is the wicked Aristarsabha ! 

With his nose and mouth and eyes clotted with 
rushing blood, his hump and tail shaking, his feet and 
ears shivering, (here) falls dead on the earth the lordly 
Bull, the lord of Hanavas, like the mountain with its 
peaks struck with lightning. -(15) 

{Entering) 

Ddmcika. — Hail victory, my lord ! My lord Sahgharsana is 
gone to the Jumna pool on hearing that the great serpent 
is come up. Stop, stop, 0 lord, master Sahgharsana. 

Ddmodara. — I too have heard of this Kaliya, the proud lord 
of serpents. Well, I shall suppress his pride. 

Many lives. Brahmins and cows, are destroyed by 
him. Henceforth he shall become very mild and devoid 
of all strength.®^ (16) 

(Exeunt) 


End of Act 111. 

( To he Continued.) 


52 This act also, like the preceding, gives ample scope for acting and if this 
is not attended to in the course of representation, it would be very tedious on the 


stage. 


THE TWELVE IMAGES OF SPLENDOUR 

(TWELVE JYOTIR LINGAMS) 

By C. M. Eakaohanbram Ohettiar 

It is said of an English University man that he nsed to perfect 
his education hy making a tour on the continent. As for 
a Hindu who is ever a student in religion, travel throughout 
Bharata Yarsha is enjoined as a duty. Eor an ordinary 
person it would be for the purpose of perfecting his knowledge 
and to get the blessings of the great men living in the various 
sacred places. Eor an adept it would be to propagate his 
learning to humanity and to bless the people with real know- 
ledge. Travel to sacred places had been undertaken from time 
immemorial by the rich as well as the poor, and by the ascetic 
as well as by the family man. Adversity and famine, war 
and tumult, want of communication and difficulty of travel, 
length of time and old age, never stood in the way of people 
undertaking such journeys. Greatest Acharyas from Sankara 
downwards are said to have entered the formidable regions of the 
Himalayas in their travels. Eich Zamindars with a big retinue 
and a zenana would pass through hostile territory and jungles 
infested with wild beasts and robbers, to reach their destina- 
tion. Poor Sadhus, rich with religious experience, and no- 
thing to wear but a langoti and with no equipment but a 
lota, would walk several days in the snowy beds on rocky 
peaks to reach Badri, Gangotri, Jamnotri and even to Mount 
ETailas. The Western scientists who stagger and tumble 
down in their attempts to scale Mounts Kanchana Ganga 
and Gourisankar although armed with all the up-to-date 
scientific appliances, munitions, sinews of war and provisions, 
would wonder how a semi-naked, ash-rubbed, skeleton-like 
mendicant could dare go up the snow line of the formidable 
heights of Himalayas and reach his ever-longed-for sacred 
sanctum sanctorum. But yet facts are there that Hindus do 
go to such places of pilgrimage at least once in their life (some 
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have done it even 13 times) to get and to give knowledge and 
to be blessed or to bless their fellowmen while there. 

The ancients have located their sacred places throughout 
the length and breadth of the land. Here upon a small hill, 
tiiere upon a big mountain, here near a mighty river, there on 
a small island, here at .the junction of three rivers, there in 
the midst of a thick forest, here on the sea coast, there in a 
desert — in this manner temples have been constructed, perhaps 
with the view that a traveller should get all sorts of experiences 
of the people who occupied such places and of the country in 
which they are situated. To help the pupils and devotees in 
the work of remembering the names of such places, the ancients 
have sung songs stringing those names into garlands of verses. 
Pupils are made to commit those verses to memory and pious 
men do repeat them in their daily prayers with the idea of 
sanctifying their lives even though they had not been blessed 
with an opportunity to visit those places. We know the 
names of the Seven Sacred Rivers-— Ganga, Jamna, Saraswathi, 
Narmada, Sindhu, Godavari and Kaveri — are repeated by 
Hindus during prayers at baths. Similarly the names of the 
Twelve Jyotir Lingams are igemorised by the students during 
their studies and are repeated by them during prayers. There 
are three slokas giving their names only and another poem of 
twelve slokas giving more particulars about each place. Biva 
Furmiam (in the 38th Chapter) deals with them in detail and 
gives another list of twelve Ilpa or minor Jyothir Lingams. 
The slokas are : — 

SourdsJitre Bomandtham clia Brisaile MaUilcdrjm(im\ 
Ujjayinydm MahdltdUm Omlcdram Amalesvarmn \\ 
Prajvalydm VaidymidthaM cJia Ddhhiydm Bhlniascinlkaram 
SeiuhaiKThetu RdMesdM Ndgesdwi Bdvulcdvcine || 
Ydrdnasydntu Visvesam Tryambalcam OoutamltaU\ 
Simdldyetu KeddTcim GhTishncsliciTyi cha sivdlctye || 

At a glance at the names of these places, it will be seen 
that they are strewn throughout the length and breadth of 
the country. The man who repeats these names will have an 
idea of the entire motherland of India standing in front of 



his eyes. The divergence of castes and tribes, races and 
languages, hides itself behind and one nnited sacred field of 
^ivamayani appears before him. Snch is the fundamental 
idea upon which onr ancients have constructed the framework 
of location of sacred places and upon such notions their sacred 
lore. It will not be far wrong if we say that with the same 
fundamental idea in view Sri Sankara established his four 
great Matts in the four corners of the land, at Dwarka in 
the West, at Badri in the North, at Puri in the East, and at 
Sringeri in the South. Our ancients had always had the reli- 
gious unity of the land in their minds upon which political 
and economical unity ought to have been built up, but, alas ! 
the country^was not so very fortunate to succeed in the latter 
ideal. 

Now coming to the twelve great Jyotir Lingams, which, 
we have said, are strewn in different places of the land, we 
find that they are and have been regarded as centres of great 
religious activity and force, and from thousands of years huge 
swarms of devoted pilgrims have been congregating there 
during festivals and on other occasions. Like flames of 
splendour, they have attracted all pious devotees and that is 
why they are called Jyoti, i.e., flame of splendour. Some 
of the places have in course of time become less splendid and 
a few others nearby have eclipsed their glory. So now, one 
is not able to say that all are of equal splendour. It has 
become nowadays not possible even to locate some of them 
in their right places. Eor instance, names like Nagesa and 
Yaidyanatha are found in several districts and provinces and 
we could not identify what were originally meant. Different 
editions give different names for one and the same place. 

Now let us see in detail about the various lingams and 
their locations. 


1. Somanatha in Sourashtra 

This place is on the sea coast in the Junagadh State in 
Kathiawar in Guzrat, Bombay Presidency. It was a place 
of great splendour during the early Hindu period endowed 



with colossal wealth. The Lingam was a huge object and the 
temple looked like a fort. In 1024 A.B. Mahmud of Ghazni 
was attracted by its fabulous wealth, invaded the temple and 
destroyed the Lingam and won the title Breaker of Idols'’. 
But his destructive w^ork was not the last word upon the 
temple. Even to-day there stands the famous temple in all 
its splendour and thousands of pilgrims go to the place to 
tread upon its sacred soil hallowed by Sri Krishna’s feet. 
(Dwaraka is nearby !) 

2. Sri Saila 

This temple is on a beautiful platform at the summit of 
the Kallamalai Hills in the Kurnool District just up the Krishna 
river where the latter is called Patala Ganga. The God’s 
name is Mallikarjuna and the wild tribes call the God as “ their 
Chenchu Mallayya”. During Sivaratri thousands of people 
ascend up the thirty miles of rugged pathway in three days 
in order to worship God. The place had been a very ancient 
one and had been once a seat of learning. Sankara, Basava 
and other religious reformers have visited the place to establish 
their philosophical creeds. Shivaji, the famous monarch, w’^as 
struck dumb with its devotional atmosphere, wanted to re- 
nounce worldly wealth to be an ascetic there and to sacrifice 
his life to God at that place. But fortunately for the country 
his idea was averted by the timely advice of his devoted 
ministers and by his Guru Eamdas. 

3. Ujjain 

The deity’s name is Mahakala. The place is a railway 
centre in Central India. It is said to be in the ancient city of 
Avantika. It is on the Eiver Sipra. This is the place from 
which our Hindu astronomers had calculated their first meri- 
dian. The famous astronomer King Jay Singh had erected 
his observatory at this place. The great Poet Kalidasa was 
born in a village towards the east of this place. This place 
had seen great battles during the Muhammadan period. 
Yikramaditya legends are connected with this place. A little 
north of the town is the famous shrine of Mahakala. 


4. Omkar and Amalesvaram 

The sloka on it locates it at Mandhatapuri. Mandata is 
an island on the liTarbada river in the hTimur District in the 
Central Provinces. Omkar is the . deity on the island, 
Amalesvar is the temple on the southern bank of the river. 
So this is a dual sthala. The place acquired its name owing 
to the great sacrifice performed by the emperor Mtodhata. 
There are Jain and Vishnu temples at the place. The great 
fair of Omkarji is held about the 15th of Karthik every year. 
The nearest station to the place is Martaka on the Eajputana- 
Malwa line. 

5. Vaidyanatha 

One version locates it at Parali and another at the north- 
east direction. Southerners may locate it at Vaidisvaran 
Koil in the Tanjore District which has a big Siva temple. The 
IsTorthernershave five places at different corners with the name 
of Baidyanath. Two at Santhal Parganas, one at Burdwan, 
one at Almora and the last at Kangra. According to 
Sim Furdnam this place is at the southern side of Himavat 
Parvata in the Yrishakhandaka. This deity gave boon to Eavana 
on his doing penance which made him the most powerful in 
the land. Parali near Hingoli in the Dekhan seems to claim 
preference over the rest. 

6. Bhimasankaram 

It is in the fort at the village of Bhavargiri, Khed Taluk, 
Poona District, at a height of 3448 feet above sea level. Here 
the Eiver Bhima or Chandrabhaga rises. The sloka on it says 
that the place was worshipped by Dakini and Sakini. Perhaps 
it was originally inhabited by the aboriginal hill tribes. 

7. Ramesvaram 

This is a place known to every Hindu. It is an island 
between South India and Ceylon in the Gulf of Mannar. 
Ramanathaswami is the name of the Deity. Sri Eama on 
his return from the conquest of Lanka, established a Linga 
and worshipped it to expiate the sin of killing the Eakshasas 
of Lanka. Sethu is the bridge which Eama built to cross the 
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sea to Lanka. The northerners go to this place in huge 
numbers. The temple is yery large and very rich. 

8. Nagesam 

This is said to be in Darnkavanam and is also called 
ISTaganatham in Sadanga hlagaram in the South. It is difficult 
to locate this place for there are neaxdy ten places which go 
by the name of lilaga. Darnkapuram is another name of 
Sankara hTayanar Koil in Tinnevelly District. There are 
jhaces in Tanjore, Salem, Travancore, Chingleput and Tinne- 
yelly which have towns with the Naga appellations and deities 
with similar names, not speaking of hTagpur and other places 
in Central Provinces. According to Siva Furdnam at this 
place Siva destroyed the sacrifices made by the Darukavanam 
Bishis who followed anti-Yedic rites. 

9, Visvesam 

It is at Varanasi (Benares). Benares or Kasi is a house- 
hold name of every Hindu. It stretches crescent-like with 
palatial Ghats for several miles along the sacred Eiver Ganges. 
A Hindu would like to breathe his last at this place, so that 
he might enter heaven. Prom time immemorial it is a reli- 
gious and philosophical centre where religious teachers 
including the famous Buddha delivered discourses on religion. 
Saranath, the famous Buddhist centre, is nearby. The Hindu 
University is located here. VisVe^vara, the God of the Uni- 
verse, is the cynosure towards which every Hindu can turn 
his eyes without distinction of caste or creed. 

10. Tryambaka 

On the Western Ghats or Sahyadri, twenty miles west 
of Hasik, the temple is on the river Godavari. Once in twelve 
years a great festival is held when Jupiter enters the constella- 
tion Leo. 

11. Kedaram 

This is a temple on the Himalayas in the Garhwal District, 
of the United Provinces. The peak on whose side the temple 
is located is a snowy one of about 22,853 feet above sea level. 
At five places called Panch Kedar, Siva is said to have left 
portions of his body, the principal being Kedarnath. h^earby 



there is a precipice called Bhairab Jhamp where devotees 
sacrificed their lives to attain salvation by throwing themselves 
down from it. ITow the practice does not exist. 

12, Ghrishnesam 

This is said to be at Ilapnri. It is difficult to identify 
this place. Uttarakanda of Edmdyana mentions an episode 
of Siva and one Ila near the Himalayas. It may be therefore 
a place near the Himalayas. But the South Indian version 
is that the twelfth Lingam is merely a combination of all the 
previous eleven Lingams and hence without any specific name 
it is called ^ivalayam. But as ^iva Pnrdnam gives twelve 
distinct names, the twelfth also should be a separate one un- 
connected with others. 

As regards the twelve minor or Upa Lingams, I give their 
names. It is rather difficult to identify them without much 
research and study. A Hindu who visits all these twelve 
places will certainly become an adept in knowledge and free 
from sins being purified by such varied experience as aptly 
eximessed in the final sl5ka. 

SloTca : 

Mdni jyotirlingdni say am prdtali patJiennarali ] 
Saptajanmahritam pdpam smaranena vinasyati.\\ 

(The list is taken from the 38th Chapter of Siva Furdnam,) 



Jyotir Lingams, 

Upa Lingams, 

1. 

SomesVara. 

Andhake^vara. 

2. 

Mallikarjuna. 

Bhrugarkachata. 

3. 

Mahakala. 

Dugdhes'a. 

4. 

Omkara. 

Kardhane^vara. 

5. 

Kedara. 

Bhutes'a. 

6 . 

Bhima^ankara. 

Bhimesvara. 

7. 

Vi^ve^vara. 

Sharanyesvara. 

8. 

Tryambaka. 

SiddesVara. 

9. 

Vaidyanatha. 

Vaijanatha. 

10. 

Nage^vara. 

Bhutesvara. 

11. 

Eamesam. 

GuptesVara. 

12. 

Ghrishne^a. 

Vyaghresvara. 



SOME SOUTH INDIAN POETESSES 

By K. Eaghavachauyultt, M.A., B.L. 

Literacy genius makes no distinction of time, place or sex. 

^ U’t sings the immortal hard KMidasa in 
his IfalavUcdgnimUra. Saktihhadra in his AsoliaryacMddmani 
says that merit is the only criterion, not the division of the 
country to which the author belongs "gyri: smm ^ 
T%UT^* \ already seen how- Eajasekhara and 

Vatsyayana declared that poetry was not the sole monopoly 
of the male sex,^ South India has its share in the develop- 
ment of Sanskrit literature and the names of Mahendra 
Vikrama Varman, Saktihhadra, Yidyanatha, Appaya Diksita, 
Vedanta Desika, Yehkatadhwarin, Mlakantha and a score of 
others shine forth as stars of the first magnitude in the literary 
firmument. The finer sex has not been found lacking in arts 
and accomplishments. Tradition and verses ascribed to 
Eajasekhara point to Vijjika the authoress as having a South 
Indian origin though the authorship oi Kaumudlmahotsma 
is still open to doubt. 

1. Gangadevi*' 

First and foremost among South Indian Poetesses has to 
be mentioned Gahgadevi, the author of Madhwdvijayam or 
Ylrakampardya Charitam.^ The work describes the conquests 
of Kampana, the son of Bukka, one of the founders of 
the Vijianagar Empire. Kampana defeated Champaraya of 
Tunijiraniandala or Tondaimandala about 1361 A.D. and the 
available work which runs to eight cantos stops with his 
conquest of the Sultan of Madura, Gahgadevi, the authoress, 
is described as a keep of Kampana by Mr. J. Eamayya Pantulu^ 
while Br. S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar^ refers to her as a wife of 

1 Refer to my article on “ Vijjika” in the Journal of the^Mythic Society ^ 
Vol. XXIV, Pait 2. 

2 Published by Pandits G. Harihara Sastri and V. Srinivasa Sastri at 
Trivandrum in 1916. 

3 Journal of the Andhra Historical Research Society Parts 3 and 4, 

^ Sources of Vijianagar History, p. 23. 
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Kamparaya. Yerses 39 to 41 of canto YII are important in 
tMs connection : 

%cTt f^t i]^5n^nTi%cfrf3TrJ^ 1 1 (39) 

spirsrf^ I i 

sTfT iT'r sr^^r^jcT n (40) 

f r% ?n ^#!T 3Tifq?rr i 

^r% 9T sf^rwcrr ?rwatJ^ ii (41) 

These coupled Avith the colophon which roads thus : 

sfrJTS'i^^l .... would seem to indicate that Gangadevi 
was a queen of Kampana rather than his concubine. 

In the Introduetion to the work, Gangadevi praises 
Kriya^aktiguru, Valnaiki, Vyasa, KaMasa, Bana, Bharavi, 
Dan<Jiii) Bhavabhuti, Karnamrtakavi, Tikkaya, Agastya, 
Gahgadhara and Vi^wanatha. Her verse describing Kalidasa 
is very significant and points out how later poets borrowed 
actually their ideas and expression from the writings of the 
immortal bard. 

% h warra i 

dW«rrgq^EF9iifr ii (1-7) 

Canto I of the work after the usual invocations describes 
the city of Vijianagar and the reign of Bukka. Cantos II 
and III describe the birth of Kampana^ his growth to man- 
hood and the exhortation of Bukka to proceed against Cbampa- 
raya of Conjeevaram. Canto IV deals with the expedition, 
the defeat and death of Champaraya. Canto V describes 
Prince Kampana’s camp at Marakatanagara and cantos VI 
and VII his life and enjoyments in camp. Particularly the 
latter canto describes his conversation with the authoress 
Gangadevi referred to above and her description of the spring 
season. In canto VIII, a goddess appears before Kampana 
and exhorts him to proceed against Madura and uproot the 
Mussulman power in the south. Kamparaya accordinglv 
proceeds against the Sultan of Madura and kills him. The 
manuscript breaks off at this point and we are not in a position 
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to say into hoAV many cantos the work originally ran or what 
its further contents were. The editors of the work think and 
reasonably too that, as the book is styled Madhuravijayam, it 
would not run more than a canto beyond the available work. 

^ The style of Madhurdvijaya, is elegant, easy flowing and 

free from pedantry or rhetoric. The work abounds in de- 
, ^ scriptions which clearly show that her poetic fancy was of a 
very high order. Her diction is beautiful and shows traces 
of influence of classical poets especially of Kalidasa. The 
following verses would amxfly illustrate the force of the above 


remarks regarding Gangadevl’s poetry : 

giJT rafter 5^12*15 ftr ^ 1 

II (1-20) 

5i;55f=c®?T^r II (1-61) 

^ II (1-65) 

cftcwr ?:r%^i%dRsrx:: i 

- FE^i% ^ sRfrtr a <1 (7-5) 

cfJT: 45R¥rrt ^*4^ f?nifr'MT: i 

3TT%?;rr^irT|5Er'TT5RTd:fg^W5^'t (7-E3) 


Apart from being a great kavya, the Madhurdvijaya 
supplies us with some historical material referring to Bukka I 
and Kampana. We leairn that Bukka I had a wife Devayi 
and had by her three sons Kampana, Kampana the junior 
and Sahgama. The invocation to Guru Kriyas'akti would 
seem to show that some of the early kings of Vijianagar were 
Saivas of the ^rikanthagama sect and that they were not as 
yet disciples of Vidyaranya. As such, Mr. T. A. Gopinatha 
Eao, in his introduction to the work, opines that Vidyarapya 
was not the founder of the Vijianagar Empire and that his 
priesthood of, or domination over, the kings of Vijianagar was 
achieved at or about the time when Kampard,yaeharitam was 
composed. This theory is open to grave doubts. Tradition 
3^ and inscriptional evidence as regards the origin of the Vijianagar 


Empire a.nd the part ihayed by Vidyaranya in the founding 
of the capital city would seem to indicate that some of the 
early sovereigns of the empire tliongh followers of the ^aivagama 
schools must have* held Vidyaranya and his advaitic followers 
in great reverence. The authenticity of the Kapaluru grant 
and the Canarese Inscriptions which throw light on the origin 
of the empire has been sufficiently discussed by Historians 
and most of them have adopted the view that Vidyaranya 
was really responsible for the founding of the city though 
the opposite view still finds favour with some. 

The work again mentions that Champaraya of Conjeevaram 
was killed by Kampana. This is against the testimony of 
Sanskrit works like Sdluvabhyudaya and Edmdhliyudaya and 
Telugu works like Jaimini Bhdratam and V ardliapuTdna}7v 
which state that he was only defeated and reduced to vassalage. 
Evidently this is a poetic flight of the authoress GangadevL 

Madlmrd'oijayam confirms the local chronicles and the 
History of Tinnevelly by Caldwell in mentioning the conquest 
of Madhura by Kampana and the defeat of the Mussulmans. 
The followers of Malik Kafur ruled Madhura for about 50 years 
after 1312 A.E. until it was wrested from them by Kampana. 
Another significant fact which throws a good light on the 
epigraphical evidence of the period is the existence of two sons 
of Bukka by name Kampana. The epigraphical material 
referring to Chikka Kampana, Hiriya Kampana or Knmara 
Kampana has to be sifted in the light of this information. 

2. Tirumalamba 

hfext in order of chronology comes Tirumalamba, the 
authoress of Varaddmhikdparinayam.^ The work is a Ghampu 
Kavya, relating to the youth of Achyutadevaraya and his 
marriage with Varadambika and the birth of China Vehkatadri. 
The book ends with the installation of China Venkatadri as 
heir- apparent. The work Achyutardydlhyiidaya of Eajanatha 
Dindima begins with the coronation of Achyuta and the 
installation of China Venkatadri as heir-apparent and as 


° A copy of the work is in the Oriental Manuscripts Library, Madras. 


such is complimentary to the subject-matter of Varaddmbika- 
jparinayam. The latter work can thus be ascribed to a period 
about 1530 A.D. the year of Achyutaraya’s accession. 

Varadambika was the daughter of Salakaraja and her 
brothers the two Tirumalas seem to have wielded a great 
influence in the court of Achyuta. Achyutaraya had another 
queen Tirumalamba (though VaraddmhiMparinayain is silent 
about it) whose sister Murthimamba was given in marriage to 
Clievva, the founder of the Tanjore IsTaik dynasty. 

The work Varaddmbilcdpannayam gives the genealogy of 
Achyuta’s family and describes the campaigns of Is'arasa his 
father. The colophon at the end of the work describes her 
accomplishments. She is said to be greatly admired by 
Achyutaraya for her achie^-einents. Epigraphical collection 
So. 9 of 1904 refers to one Oduva Tirumalamma who is said 
to have composed a verse on the occasion of the gift of 
Swarnamern by Achyutaraya. AcJiyutardyabJiyiidaya corro- 
borates the gift of “ Swarnamerii ” hy Achyutaraya at the 
time of his coronation (canto 3-50). It can be safely assumed 
that the author of V araddmbilcdparmayam is the same as the 
lady referred to in Epigraphical Collection ISTo. 9 of 1904, but 
details about her life or parentage are lacking. The historical 
material contained in the work has been noticed at pages 170- 
172 of the Sources of Vijianagar History hy S. Erishnaswami 
Aiyangar. The style, though not so easy and elegant as that 
of MadJiurdvijaya is still vigorous and forcible. The following 
verses may be taken to be illustrative of it : 

3. Ramabhadratnba 

The Eaik rulers of Tanjore and Madura and the latter 
Maratha rulers of Tanjore w^ere great patrons of Sanskrit and 
Telugu literature. They not only produced works in Telugu 
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and Sanskrit kut also encouraged in tkeir courts a number of 
poets and poetesses many of whose works have come down 
to us. Eaghunatlia, the son of Achyiita Naik, is the hero of 
the poem RagJiundthabliyudaya by Etoabhadramba. A copy of 
the manuscript is found in the Tanjore Library. Eaglmnatha 
was himself the author of Edmdyanam and Vdlmlhi CJiaritam 
in Telugu and of Sanglta Sudlid and other works in Sanskrit- 
His son Yijayaraghava wrote in Telugu Dvipada metre a 
work Raglmnathdhhy'iidaya and a Yahshagdna of the same 
name celebrating the life and victories of his father. Eaghunatha 
Eaik was the patron of Chemakura Vehkatakavi wliose 
Telugu work" Vijayavildsamu has attained immortal fame in 
the field of letters. The names of Govinda Bikshita, the 
minister and author of Sdhitya Sudhd^ his son Yajnanarayana 
Dikshita, the author of SdMiyaratndlcara^ Srinivasa Dikshita 
alias Eatnakheta and his son Eajachudamani Dikhsita, the 
author of Eulkminlparinayam sufficiently demonstrate the 
cultural greatnesss of the Naik rulers of Tanjore. 

EagTiundthdhliyiidaya is a work of twelve cantos and in 
canto I, the authoress praises Eaghunatha for his literary 
productions and describes him as her lord: 

l?ffi ^ TT^Td ^fTdr mm jttt ii (l-lO) 

Canto YI gives the history of his family and cantos YII 
to X describe his victories over Cholaga, the Portuguese of 
Jaffna and Jaggaraja. Cantos XI and XII describe his 
amusements in court vith his poets and musicians. Xo details 
are forthcoming of the poetess Eamabhadramha also, except 
that she was patronized by Eaghunatha and claims him as her 
lord The colophon says that she acquired her learniug 

by the favour of God Eamabhadra and that she has been 
installed on the throne of Sahitya Samrajya or the kingdom of 
letters : 


T5rrrTO'%% irfrais^ sr^^r; ?rn: ii 

The poetry of Eamabhadramba is far superior to that of 
VaraddmbiJcaparinaya and approaches that of Madhurdvijaya 
in poetic fancy and elegance. The following verses are illus- 
trative of the style of the work : 

iiran;=^Tft5TS5^r%®ra55iqi'gqT i 

q7'sr'hq4qR'j,r%f^i5q¥rriTrq;^r?^?[l^r n (8-92) 

%55Tq% Tg^qTuqri^T qwiR^: %cTqj’T5R5i: i 

q?T:q%f^^q5^ ^squipf^pg-j^ ii (9 -3 ) 

4. Madharavani. 

Besides Kamabliadramba, there was a lady called Madhnra- 
vani in the court of Eaghnnatha .Naik who translated the 
Telugu Edmdyanam of her patron into Sanskrit. It is said 
that she was originally called ^iikayani and that Madhnravani 
was the title bestowed upon her : 

^m'T5#^MTf3TRfT5 11 

The anonymous verse 

in the Quhlidshitdvali is ascribed by Peterson to Madhuravani 
on the authority of the work SuhlidsMtahardvali, She is said 
to be a very accomplished lady like Eamabhadramba belonging 
to the courtesan class. She describes in the following verses 
that the court of Eaghxmatha was full of ladies of very high 
accomplishments in literature and fine arts: 

=qTgtJrfd =qffq'drg 
qTiira55rqq;2% ¥ri% srq'rnr i 
qn%fT% 

irvqt 52T5Ti% qf 'di fqiq'qiq'dTq ii 
fTwru[qq;55rr%qrq?nprq i 

^Tif 'ijqfq qi . . . . ii 
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=4511: JT^ie^rr: 1 

?r 5 fiqir^v 3 %sr S'-»f=T 4 r: 11 

?i^fi^Tf^?r?r^P53Ef5F'4Mm'T#fOTn'^ 1 

^TFcT ^fU^RiTT-.ll 

5. Sundari and Kamala. 

As has been already referred to, the Maratha Eajahs of 
Tanjore were equally great lovers of Sanskrit literature as 
the ISFaik kings of Madura and Tanjore. Tukkoji (1729- 
35 A.D.), one of the early Maratha rulers of Tanjore, was him- 
self the author of a work called Sangita Sdrdmrta, His 
Minister (Grhamatya) was Ghanasyama Pandita, well known 
as” the author of a ' commentary on Uttarardmacharita of 
Bhavabhuti. He is said to have written sixty-four works on 
various subjects. His wives were Sundari and Kamala, 
accomplished in arts and literature. Ghanasyama refers to 
them in his commentaries on Uttar ardmaGharita and Viddha- 
sdlabhanjikd. The commentary on the latter work was 
called Frdnapratishthd (snoinrd^r). The two ladies Sundari and 
Kamala also wrote a commentary on the drama YiddJia- 
sdlabhanjilcd called GJiamatkdrataranginl (xrn’c^K^^TW'rfl) avail- 
able in the Tanjore collection. They wrote the following 
verse as a justification for attempting another commentary 
•on ViddJiasdlabhanjiJcd : 

d'W ii 

Mr. V. A. Eamaswami Sastri in his article on ‘'Ghana- 
^yama calls the commentary Sundarlhamallyam. If so, the 
words might be taken as a mere description 

of the work."^ 


^Joitrnal of Oriental Research^ Vol. Ill, pp. 231-243. 

^ For information on Ghanasyama and his family refer besides the above 
article “The Maratha Rajahs of Tanjore*’ by K, R. Subramanyam, p. 41, and 
the note by Prof. P. V. Kane in his introduction to Uttararmiacharita^ pp. 31-32. 


JAINA VESTIGES IN THE PUDUKOTAH 
STATE 

Bt S. E. Balasxjbrahmantan, L.T. 

AND 

K. Venkatabanga Rajd 
II, Tenimalai 

Tenimalai is the name of a hill ahont 18 miles north-west of 
Piiclukotah town. It is in the Tirumeyyam Taluk of the 
State. It was one of the centres of the Jains in the past, and 
was known as ..Tenurmalai according to an' inscription found 
here: 

On the southern slope of this hill, there is a natural cavern, 
which has been adapted as an abode for Jain ascetics. West of 
the cave hnd about 15 feet from its ground-level, there is the 
figure of a Tirthankara with triple-umbrellas overhead. Below 
this figure there is an inscription in archaic Tamil which 
mentions that the image was set up by 6ri Valla Udana 
Ceruvotti (ISTo. 10 of the Inscriptions of the Pudukotah State). 

On a boulder about 50 feet away to the east of this hill 
is another inscription in archaic Tamil. It refers to a gift of 
land as pallilcandam in favour of Malaiyadvaja, a Jain ascetic, 
by Irukkuvel — perhaps a local chief of Kodumbalur (No, 9 
of the Inscriptions). 

As the inscriptions are in archaic Tamil characters and as 
there is no mention of a ruler of the Pallava or Pandya im- 
perialline, it is likely that the local chief — Irukkuvel— belonged 
to a period prior to the 7th century A.I). 

APPEl^DIX 

Inscription No. 10. — 

1. Svasti sri sri val 

2. la udana ceruvo 

3. tti ceyvitta 

4. tirumeni, 


Translation , — Hail Prosperity ! This is the sacred figure 
set up by 8ri valla udana ceruvotti. 

Inscription No, 9. — 

1. Svasti sri malaiyadhvajau te 

2. nur malai-ilj tavafije- 

3. yekkandu irukku- 

4. vel vandrittu avippu- 

5. raujeyda pallicanda- 

6. n nalekal || ivvaranga 

7. ttan adi nittan-cenni 

8. ni ala. 

Translation , — Hail Prosperity ! Iriikkuvel after having 
worshipped (the Jain ascetic) Malaiyadhvaja who was doing 
penance on the Tenur hill, made a grant of 44 units of land 
(naa’s ?) as pallicandam for supply of food (avi). May the 
feet of the protector of this charity be always on my head. 


THE UPANISHADS OF THE ATHARVA-VEDA 

Bt N. K. Venicatesan 

“ ” 

Vedio EbligtION falls into two distinct divisions, tlie one dealing 
with our daily conduct in life and the other with incessant 
speculation on the ultimate values of life. While the Vedas 
deal with both the divisions, the value of the Upanishads lies 
in the fact that they lay stress on the particular aspects of 
the Vedic religion which appealed to the individuals who 
practised and speculated on the religion and philosophy pro- 
pounded in the four Vedas. The Upanishads or the philosophic 
and esoteric manuals of thought bearing on the four Vedas — 
Atharva, Sama, Yajur and Eig — are a hundred and eight in 
number, as specified in the MuJctilcopanishad of the Sulda- 
Yajur-veda, propounded by Sri Bama to his most devoted 
disciple Maruti or Hamrman. Of these 108 Upanishads, 10 
belong to the Rig-veda, 19 to the SuTcla-Yajur-veda, 32 to the 
Erishna-T ajur-veda, 16 to the Sama-veda and 31 to the Atharva- 
veda. Topically arranged these Upanishads might be thus classi- 
fied. 39 belong to the “Jnana Kanda”, and 62 belong to the 
“Karma Kanda”, while 7 deal with miscellaneous topics associ- 
ated with the “Karma Kanda”. It might be interesting to notice 
at the outset that while ordinarily it is believed that the Upa- 
nishads are primarily philosophical and speculative in their 
topical interest, on actual examination it would be realised 
that the Upanishads which deal with the “ Karma Kanda ” 
or our daily conduct in life arc greater in number than those 
that deal with purely metaphysical speculation. The undue 
predominance given to the metaphysical value of the Upanishads 
is due not a little to the change in the trend of modern thought 
in India, consequent on the great movement of Vedantic 
Bevival set afoot by the great Acharyas, Sankara, Eamanuja 
^nd Mfidhwa, The §tres§ laid by these great teachers on thp 
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metaphysical interpretation of Vedic religion, was necessitated 
by the wave of opposition that passed over, the country at 
that time, owing to the influence of Buddhism which discounted 
the ritualistic value of the Vedic religion and set a premium 
on the escape from ritualism in order that one might attain 
salvation. In order to stem the tide of Buddhistic thought, 
it was necessary for Sankara to attack the various doctrines 
opposed to Vedic-philosophic canons and for this purpose he 
took the ‘'Ten Upanishads ” as the basis for his speculation 
and wrote elaborate commentaries on them. In later times 
though Ramanuja and Madhwa considerably modifled the 
mould of thought in the Bhashyas of Sri Sankaracharya and 
attempted to attach greater and increasing values to the 
“ conduct ” side of life “ beside the wisdom ” side of it, the 
history of thought in India underwent a clear change towards 
speculation and “ renunciation ” and receded from “ practical 
ritualism ’’ and “ attachment to life”. This change is much 
to be regretted because it produced a clear cleavage in the 
Aryan community. While the “ speculators ” grew larger and 
larger in number, thus reducing the number of “ritualists”? 
it had one unfortunate effect on the country’s wider interests. 

The followers of Vedic religion began to consider “ultimate 
renunciation ” or SanyAsa as the best end of human life and ' 

“ Karma ” to be the means and even to be the “ necessary 
evil ” with tlie aid of which jnana and moksha had to be 
secured for the individual. This change in the value given 
to life has been responsible more or less for the social, political, 
economic and spiritual decay of the Aryan community during ^ 
the past two thousand years very nearly. A close study of 
the Upanishads, however, relates quite a different tale. The 
ten Upanishads form a very small and insignificant part of 
the Upanishadic literature. It is necessary to closely analyse 
all the Upanishads in order to find out the real import of the 
mass of literature contained in the Upanishads. 

In the 108 Upanishads, two distinct phases of thought 
are clearly observable. The stress is differently laid on the 
different aspects of life in the various Upanishads. In general 


it might be stated that the Upanishads of the AtJiarm-veda 
lay stress on the ‘"npasana” or the meditation side of life, those 
of the Krishna-Yajur-veda on the ''upasana ” and jnana 
sides of life, those of the SuUa-Tajur-veda on the value of 
renunciation or sanyasa’', those of the iSama^vcda on the 
exterior aspects of religion, while those of the Big-veda 
which are the least in number, merely echo the phases of 
thought in the Tajur-veda and the AtJiarva-veda, 

Of the well-known ten Upanishads, 3 belong to the 
Atliarva-veda^ viz,, Prasna, Mundaka and Mandukya, 2 — Isa 
and Brihadaranyaka — ^to the Sukla-Tajus, 2 — ^Katha and 
Taittiriya- “to the Krishna-Y ajm, 2 — Kena and Ghandogya — to 
Sdma-veda^ and 1 — ^^A.itareya — to Eig-veda, In the MuUi- 
kopanisliad we are told that the study of tlie Mandukya alone 
leads one to “ mumukshutvam ” or liberation from the 
bondage of life. The Sanyasins value this Upanishad most 
and the commentary on this by Sri Sankaracharya is the text 
for their daily meditation on the supreme spirit or Brahman. 

In the Prasna Upanishad we are told of the manifestation 
of Brahman in the worldly creation, of tlie prana ” or life — 
the essence of created existence, of Purusha who is manifest 
in the movements in the body, of the relationship between 
the different grades of consciousness in the manifested being, 
of the Paramatman who is equivalent to Pranava or aum and 
of the sixteen “Kalas.” or “rays” of “Purusha”. This 
Purusha is the Ego ” or “ I ” and ail the 16 “Kalas ” go 
back to “Paramatman,” even as “ a.11 rivers lose themselves, 
their names, and forms in the sea”. Tliis Upanishad of the 
AUiarva-veda makes an analysis of “ self”, Purusha and 
equates the “ soul ” with Pranava. 

,The AiharvasUchopa^iishad prescribes the meditation of 
“ Pranava ” or “ aum ” and makes its four fc(di — a-u-m, and 
•I matra equal to the four Vedas and gives the mode of medi- 
tation as aum (1), aum (2), aum (3), (1, 2, 3, standing for the 
“ matra kala ” or length of pronunciation of the sound). 

The Mundahopanishad deals with the merits of the Karma- 
Marga as was followed in the Treta Yuga and emulates the 


Jnana-Marga as superior to the Karma-Marga and like the 
FrasnopanisM'd equates Paramatman with aum and makes aum, 
the Phanns (the bow) and the Jiva, the Bana (the arrow), 
with Parabrahman as the lakshya or aim of the shot. All the 
Nadis (nerves) of the body are likened to the spokes of a wheel, 
which end at the centre, the heart. It further says that the 
knowledge of Paramatman is obtained through yoga and qualities 
like Ahimsa, Satya, Brahmacharya, Tyaga, ^ama, Dama, etc. 
Jivatman and Paramatman are both in us, the former taking 
part in the joys and sorrows of life, the latter remaining as 
a mere witness unmoved by the experiences of life. The 
Brahma-jnaniii, says this Upanishad, becomes one with 
Parabrahman, as the air of the pot becomes one with the air 
of the atmosphere and as the image of the sun is lost when the 
reflecting medium is removed. 

The MdnduJcyopanisJiad concentrates on the syllable aum 
and analyses its four parts — a-u-m-J matra and gives them 
separate occult existences in the names of Yaisvanara, Taijasa, 
Prajna, and Atma. Thus all the four Upanishads, the three 
Pra^na, Mundaka and Mandukya with the addition of 
Atharva^ikha deal with the Pranava and make meditation 
on the Pranava, the means to wisdom and liberation from the 
bondage of life. 

The two minor Upanishads — Annapurnopanishad and 
Atmopanisliad — deal with Vedantic speculation. The Ayvria- 
purnopanishad deals with five sorts of illusions regarding life 
and answers them ; makes moksha equivalent to giving up 
sanga (association) and bandha (binding), expatiates on 
Videha-mukti and Jivan-mukti and ultimately prescribes 
Pranayama (a yogic derice) as the means to salvation. The 
Atmopanishad analyses Purusha into three parts : Atman, 
Antaratman and Paramatman. In these six Upanishads of the 
Atliarva-veda, we really pass through three phases of thought : 
viz,, (i) meditation on the sound of aum, (2) the realization of 
its oneness with Paramatman, (3) the thought that salvation lies 
through yoga abhyasa (Pranayama). The three basic notions 
of the Jnana-Kanda are thus dealt with in the six Atharva 


Upamshads reviewed above. Beside these, it is interesting 
to compare the TJpanishads of the other Vedas which bear on 
this topic. The topical interest of these Upanishads might be 
thns summarised : — 

I. Sdma-veda : — 

(1) Eem deals with the greatness of Brahman as opposed 

to the senses. 

(2) Chdndogya deals with the. Atman as equivalent to 

Brahman. 

(3) Maitrdyani deals with Atma-jnana. 

(4) Maitreyi deals with Nirguna-vidya and Vairagya. 

II. Krishna-Yajur-veda : — 

(1) Katha deals with Atma-jnana. 

(2) Taittirlya deals with Brahmavichara in three vaUis — 

^iksha, Bhrgu and Ananda. 

(3) Brahma deals with Prapava. 

(4) Amrta Bindu deals with Mrvishayatva. 

(5) Sarva-sdra deals with Bandha and Moksha. 

(6) Brahma-vidya with meditation of Pranava and 

Hamsa (arr — 

(7) ^arlraka deals vrith Jivan-mukti. 

(8) Avadhuta deals with the Mahavakyas. 

(9) Vardha deals with general Vedantic enquiry. 

III. 8ukla-Yajur-veda : — 

(1) Isavasya deals with Atma-jnana. 

(2) Brhad-dranyaha deals with Jnana, Brahman, Gayatri, 

etc. 

(3) Nirdlamba deals with Brahmavichara. 

(4) Adhydtma deals with the knowledge of Narayana. 

(5) Muktila gives the names of 108 Upanishads and 

Eama preaches Brahmajnana to Anjaneya. 

(There is distinct Vaishnavite tinge in 4 and 5 above.) 

IV. Big-veda ; — 

(1) Altar ey a deals with Atman as equivalent to Prajna. 

(2) KaushitaM deals with Brahma-jnana. 

(3) Atma-Bodha deals with the Pranava and Mukti. 

(4) Nirmna deals with Jnana. 
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After a close study of all these Upaiiisliads, one conclusion 
is clear, that y^hile the Upanishads dealing with Vedanta- vichara 
in the Sama, and Rig-vedas deal with the general enquiry 

of Brahman and the means to attain moksha through Jnana 
and Vairagya, the six Upanishads of the Atliarva-veda make the 
basis of jnana and moksha, meditation of the Pranava and in 
the 3Ianclulcya Upanishad and the AtJiarva-silcliopanisiiad, 
clear instruction is given for the * meditation of the Pranava, 
Thus, these might be said to lead the Vedanta-yichara contained 
in the Upanishads of all the Vedas dealing ^with this topic. 

Closely allied with the speculation on the nature of Brahman 
and the means of knowing and realizing Brahman, is the topic 
of Vairagya and Sany^sa — dissociation from and renunciation 
of the Avorld and its attractions. It is interesting to note 
that the lead in this topic is giyen by the 8uMa-Y ajur-veda 
Upanishads. Five Upanishads of the SuUa-Yajur-veda, 
Paramahamsa, Bhikshuka, TuriyatitaVadhuta,, Yajnayalkya 
and ^atyayana Upanishads deal with Sanyasa and Sanyasa 
Dharma. . The Rig-veda does not deal with this topic in any 
special Ux^anishad. A short Upanishad known as the Katha 
{not the well-known Katlioimnisliad of the ten Upanishads) 
deals with Sanyasa Dharma. Among the Sdma-veda 

Upanishads, four deal with this topic. The Arunilca deals with 
Sanyasa Dharma, the Maliopanishad with Vairagya, the Sanyasa 
with the six sorts of Sanyasa and the Kxmdiha with the Dharma 
of the Brahmacharin and the Sanyasin. 

Three Ujianishads of the Aiharva-ved.a deal with this 
topic which become all-absorbing in the post-exhc and 

pauranic periods after the advent of Buddha and Sankara. 
Narada Parivrdjaka Upanishad tells us the means to Moksha, 
the four asramas and their Dharma, the importance and great- 
ness of Sanyasa and Jnana as- opposed to Karma, the rituals 
to be observed before one becomes a Sanyasin, the four kinds of 
Sanyasa based on Vairagya,. Jnana, Jnana-vairagya and 
Karma-sanyasa with its two ' subsidiary kinds— Atura and 
Krama. It also deals with the six orders of Sanyasins — 
Kuticha, Bahudaka, Hamsa,: Paramahamsa, ^ Turiyatita and 


Avadhuta. It also gives the rules and regulations to be 
observed by the Sanyasins of all these grades and th(‘. Abhyasa 
or practice required for attaining moksha. The Upanishad 
then deals with the meditation of the Pranava and cuts up the 
Pranava with the usual analytic method of the AtJiarim-veda 
Upanishads, into 8 divisions, 16 matras, 64 matras, etc. The 
Upanishad winds up with a disquisition on Parabrahmasvarupa. 
The trend of the whole Upanishad creates the inevitable impres- 
sion that this Upanishad belongs to a later age and is influenced 
by the Upanishads of the other Vedas, especially of the SuUa- 
Yajus school. 

Closely associated with this Upanishad in topical interest 
is the Faramalhamsa-parwrdjakopanisliad which deals with 
Jnana and Brahma-upasana in relation to four Avastlias or 
states as described in the Mdndulcyopanishad and expatiates 
on the Sanyasa-asrama, its rules and regulations as in the 
Ndrada Parivrdjaica, with this one difference that while the 
Ndrada Parivrdjaka deals essentially with the Sanyasa-asrama 
and its Uharma, this Upanishad gives a very elaborate treat- 
ment to the esoteric valixe of Pranava, which might be expressed 
somewhat in this manner for a bird’s-eye- view of the subtlety 
of thought-analysis in the Upanishad : — 

Axjm (Pranava) 


a 

“ i 

VI 

% mdira 

I. Jdgmt* 

Svap7ia. 

Sus/ntpii. 

Tiiriya, 

L Visva-Vi§va 

i. Taijasa-Vi^va. 

i. Prajna-Vi.^va. 

i. Turiya-Visva 

ii. Visva-Taijasa 

ii. Taijasa-Taijasa 

ii. Prajna-Taijasa. , 

ii. Turiya-Taijasa, 

jii. Vi^va-Prajna 

iii. Taijasa-Prajna. 

iii. Prajna-Prajna. 

iii Turiya-Prajna. 

iv. Visva-Tunya 

iv. Taijasa-Turiya. 

iv. Prajna-Turiya, 

iv. Turiya-I’uriya. 

II. 16 matras. 


(9) Santau-sushupti- 


(1) a-jagrat-vi§va. 

(6) Binclu-.swapna- 

(13) Pani-turiya- 

vi§va. 

vi§va. 

visva. 

(2) u-jagrat-taijasa. 

(6) Nada-swapna- 

i (10) ^antyatita- 

(14) Madhyama- 

taijasa. 

.sushupti-taijasa. 

turiya*taijasa. 

(3) m-jagrat-prajna. 

(7) Kala-swapna- 

(11) Unmanya-su- 

(15) Pa^yanti- 


prajna. 

shupti-prajna. 

turiya-prajna. 

(4) J mrura-jagrat- 

(8) Kalatita-swap- 

(12) Manon-manya- 

(16) Para-turiya- 

turiya. 

na-turiya. 

sushupti- 

tuiiya. 

turiya. 





Brahma. 

This Upanishad appears to be of an earlier origin than the 
Ndrada-Parivrdjalca ; and the Para-Brahmo'panishad which 
describes the Brahma-pnra, and gives the metaphysical inter- 
pretation of and new jnanio values to ^ikha, Upavita, etc., 
appears to be of a distinctly later origin than the other two 
Upanishads. 

From a close examination of the nine Upanishads of the 
Atharva-veda, belonging to the jnana-kanda, the basis of 
jnana and moksha would appear to be the meditation of the 
Pranava or aum — the great mystic symbol of the late Yedic 
and the immediately post-Vedic period. It is in the SuMa~ 
Yajtis and the Sdma Upanishads that the bias for Yairagya and 
Sanyasa appears and this phase of thought seems to belong to 
the post-epic and pauranic period. The three Atharva-veda 
Upanishads dealing with Sanyasa seem to belong to this late 
period of thought evolution. 

II 

If the lead to the Jnana-Kanda was given by the Atharva- 
siklia and the Mdndukya Upanishads, the lead to the Mantra- 
s'astra and Upasana-kanda seems to have been given by the 
Buryopanishad of the Atharva-veda. The earliest Upanishad 
of the Atharva-veda was manifestly directed to Surya, as Yena 
(Surya) is said to have first descended from Father Atharvan. 

The Suryopanishad begins as a comment on the Atharva- 
Angirasa It gives the three padas 

of Gayatri, with the addition of the Pranava and gives also 
the Surya- ashtakshari (8 letters) of the Kathaka-Brdhmana. 

This Upanishad must be said ' to be the connecting link 
between the Upasana-kanda and the Jnana-kanda. It says ^ 
Aditya — (Surya) — is Brahma ; once the prin- 
ciple of meditation on the Pranava, the Ashtakshari, the 
Surya-Bevata, was established as the normal method of 
upasana for the realization of Brahman, a host of Upanishads 
came into existence. In this department of thought and 
practice, the lead is clearly given by the Atharva-veda. ^ 
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As many as 20 Upauishads of the AtJiarva-vcda deal 
with TJpasana and it is in the growth of this Upanishadic 
literature that we find the beginnings of the mantra-sfistra. 
I shall just set forth below succinctly the salient features of 
these 20 Upauishads of the Atharva-vcda : — 


Upanisliad 

Devata 

Mantra 

Special features 

1, Siiryopanishad 

Surya 

1 

Ashtakshari 
(8 letters) 

Sakta school (earliest) 

2. Atharva Siras 

Ruclra 

Pranava 

(aum) 

Rudra’s greatness is dealt with. 
Importance of Bhasma dealt with. 

3. Sarabha 

Rudra 
and Siva 


Saivite school 

Sarabha-avatar of Siva, Rudra 

4. Nrsimha- 

Nrsimha 

Bijaksharas 

4th avatar of Vishnu. Vaishnavite 

Tapini 

Chakra and 
Pranava 

school 

6, Tripura- 

Devi 

Devi 

Mantra-Sastra. Sakta school (middle 

Tapini 


Mantra 1 

6. Devi 

Devi 

Sri Vidya j 

phase) 

7. Bhavana 

8. Rama-Tapini'l 

Devi 

Sri Chakra^ 
\ 

Mantra 6astra applied to Rama and 

9. Rama- > 

Rama 

Bijakshara 

Sita. ^akta school (middle 

Rahasya J 


and Chakra\ 

phase) 

10. Sita 

. . 

•• 


11. Annapurna 

Annapurna 

Mantra ) 

Based on Suryopanisliad. Ganapati 
form of ^akti. Ganapatya school 

12. Ganapati 

Ganapati 

Mantra 

13. Bhasma- 
jabaia 

Aditya 


Deals with Bhasma, Rudraksha, Siva- 
Linga puja, etc. Agama period 

14. Maha-Vfikya 

Mantra 

Vedantic tenor 

16. Gopala^Tapini 

Krishna 

Mantra 

Puja of Krishna etc. Agama period 

16. Krishna 

Krishna 

Mantra 

Puranic tenor. Pauranic period 

17. Hayagriva 

Hayagriva 

Mantra 

Connected with Mahavakyas. 
Vedantic tenor 

18. Dattatreya 

Dattatreya 

Mantra 

First mention in Sandilyopanishad 

19. Garu^a 

Garuda 

Mantra 

Against poisons etc. Modern phase 
of mantra-^astra 

20. Maha- 

Narayana 

Mantra 

An extensive and comprehensive 

Narayana 

Chakra 

Upanishad. Latest phase of 
Vaishnavite revival 


Through these twenty Upauishads, one could trace the 


growth of thought in relation to upasana in a somewhat chro- 
nological order, more or less as indicated in the aboye table. 
We could trace the influence of Surya-upasana and the worship 
of Budra (the prominent feature of the Atharva-veda) in the 
first 3 Upanishads (1 — 3). Passing through the fourth — the 
Nrsimha Tapini relating to the fourth avatar pf Vishnu— we 
arrive at the beginnings of the Sakta school, the middle period 
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before Kama-ayatar and after Nrsimlia-ayatar. To this 
period belong Upanishads 5, 6 and 7. These were followed 
by the Upanishads 8. 9, 10, 11, 12 in which we find the in- 
fluence of the ^akta school. The Upanishads 13 to 20 show 
the conflict between the ^aiyite and the Vaishnayite schools 
through a long period in which were introduced the agama 
worship, the pauranic literature of all the fiye schools of thought 
— Saura, 6aiva, 6akta, Ganapatya and Vaishnaya. 

Beside tlievse yi^/iarya-IJpanishads, it would be interesting 
to notice the Upanishads of the other Vedas which deal with 


Upanishad 

Devata and mantra 

Special features 

/. Krishna- Yajus 



i. Kaivalya 

. . 

Saguna and Nirguna upasana 

ii. Sveta-Svatara 

. . 

Nirguna upasana 

iii. Narayana 

Ashtakshari 

All 4 Vedas summarised 

iv. ^uka-Rahasya 


Mahavakyas 

V. Dakshinamiirti 

DakshinamUrti mantra 


vi. Skanda 

Hari-Hara 


vii. Ekakshara 

Pranava 


viii. Akshi 

Sfirya 


ijc. Rudra Hr day a 

Rudra and Uma 


X, Pancha Brahma 

Siva (5 mantras) 

Yajnaof body (Sarira) 

xi. Pranagnihotra 

.. 

xii. Kali-Santarana 

Rama, Krishna 

Based on SrI-Sukta 

xiii. Saraswati Rahasya 


//. Sdma-veda 



i. Avyakta 


Mantras, japa, etc. 

ii. Savitri 

Savita, Savitri, Gayatri 
etc., Bala and Ati- 
Bala mantras 

Mantra ^astra 

///. Sukla-Yajits 


i* Jabala 

Rudra 

Japa, etc. 

ii. Hamsa 

Hamsa 

Hamsa- 10 nadas (sounds). 

iii. Suhala 

Narayana 

Creation dealt with 

iv. Matitiika 

Avyakta-vidya. 

V. Paingala 


Mulaprakrti as cause of creation 

vi. Tara-sara 

Rama, Nvirayana and 
Pranava 


IV. Rig-veda 


i. Nada Bindu 

12 mantras of aum 


ii. Aksha-malika 

•• 

Interpretation of 50 letters of 
^alphabet , 

Sri Vidya, Sri Chakra, etc. 

iii. Tripura 

Devi (Amrte^vari) 

iv. Mudgala 

Vishnu 

Purusha-sukta 

V, Saubhagya- 

Lakshmi 


Lakshmi 



vi. Bahvrcha 

Devi 

Names of Devi — creation from Devi 


N^JB . — All the Upanishads distinctly show the influence o£ the Upanishads of 


the Aiharva-veda, 



upasana and mantra-sastra. Tlie second place of importance 
is occupied in this department "by the Upanishads of the 
Krishna-Yajur-veda. The names and contents of all the 
Upanishads I set forth in the preceding table. 

For a clear appreciation of the steps by which the con- 
ception of npasana and the mantra-sastra were evolved in the 
history of thoiiglit during the long period that elapsed between 
the close of the Yedic period and the modern age of classical 
Sanskrit literature, I shall give below short summaries of the 
20 Atharva-veda Upanishads. These Upanishads — all of them 
belong to the epic, post-epic and pauranic periods — represented 
perhaps roughly by the Treta and Dvapara Yugas. 

(1) Surijopanishad gives Surya-ashtakshari and the medi- 
tation of Surya as I^raliman. 

(2) AtJiarm-^^iras. — On being asked by the Uevas, Eudra 

tells them "He is The Bevas praise Eudra that he is 

equal to Pranava — aum. The Upanishad also deals with 
Pas'upata-vrata and the importance of lihasma, the symbol 
of Saivite faith. This Upanishad specially mentions tlie 
greatness of the followers of AtJiarva-vcda. 

(3) Samblia. — Tn answer to the question, who is the 
greatest — Brahma, Vishnu or S^iva ? the answer is given that 
Barablia^ tlie avatar of ^iva is greatest. He is spoken of as 
the ender of Hnsimha and the world. This Upanishad seems 
to be the sequel of : — 

(4) NrsimlhaAdpini-TJ panisliad which is an extensive 
glorification of the incarnation of Vishnu as Hrsimha. In the 
Phrva Bhaga of this Upanishad, we are told that all creation 
was from Sama. It gives the Savitri-ashtakshari, given in 
the Suryopanishad, gives the Mahalakshmi mantra of 24 letters, 
and the mantra of 32 letters, Yrsimha mantra — for the uni- 
versal use of all, including women and Madras, to whom it 
says mantras like Savitri, Pranava and Lakshmi yajus are 
not allowed for upasana. This mantra in anushtubh metre 
containing 32 letters is reproduced as a sloka in the later 
VenkatesVara Sahasranama Stotra in tlie Brahmanda Parana 
with slight variation, Tlien it deals with the Pranava and 
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recites tlie Mdndulcya TJpanisliad, the Savitri mantra and the 
Lakshmi yajns. Then it equates in 32 mantras all the mani- 
festations of the universe with ISTrsimha. It proceeds to give 
the Chakra of 6 letters (Sudarsana), of 8 letters (Gayatri), 
of 12 letters (Yasudeva), of 16 letters (Matrka), of 32 letters 
(Ursimha). The Uttara Bhaga of the Upanishad is devoted 
to the treatment of aum, the Mdnduhydpanishad and equates 
the upasana of aum, with the .hlrsimha mantra and compares 
the Pranava to the seed of a banyan tree which becomes all 
expansive in its growth. 

(5) Tnpura4dpi7ii expounds the 6ri-Yidyaj extols Tri- 
pura-Bhagavati, gives the fourth pada of Gayatri, extensively 
deals with the mystic significance of the Gayatri mantra, the 
6akti mantra, and the 6iva mantra of 32, 44 and 32 letters — 
totalling 108 letters and equates them all with the 16 letters 
of Devi and analyses the mantras in relation to Devi and 
Pranava. 

(6) In the JD evi- Upanishad the Yedio mantras are taken 

and analysed ; the names of Devi are given and the forms of 
Devi as Lalcshmi and {of. — T. A. X, 2) Diirga (Agni) 

are dealt with. This is the pivot of the mantra-s'astra or 
^ri Vidya. 

(7) In Bhdvanopanishad the human body is compared 
to 6ri-Chakra ; and elaborate mental upasana of Devi is 
worked out in this beautiful Upanishad. These three Upa- 
nishads form the basis of ^ri-Vidya. 

(8) Rdma-idpini is modelled on the Nrsimha4dpini 
and Tripura-tdpini audit makes Eama equal to Parabrahman. 
It gives the Eama mantras and also prescribes the worship 
of the image of Eama and gives the yantra for puja — quite in 
the modern agamic fashion. The story of Eama is succinctly 
related and the panchayatana of Eama, w., Eama with his 
three brothers and Sita is dealt with as equivalent to aum 
and Mulaprakrti (a is Saumitri, H is ^^atrughna, m is Bharata, 
half-matra is Eama and Sita is mulaprakrti). Then like the 
Nrsimha-tdpini the Upanishad gives the Eama mantras and 
47 manifestations of the universe as equivalent to E^ma, 


(9) Rama Eahasya Upanisliad declares the greatness of 
Eama as Parabrahman and Hanuman teaches the devotees of 
Vishnu, the Piama mantras, the shadakshari, the Rama chakra 
and the significance of Rama Taraka — BA of Rarayana and 
MA of hTamaS'Sivaya making up the great name of RAMA, 
We are also told in this comparatively modern Ilpanishad 
that the Rama mantra and japa are equivalent to and are 
based on the Pranava and its upasana. 

(10) The Sitopanishad is the concomitant of the Rama 
Rahasya Upanisliad and extols the great power of Sita and with 
the usual pliilological analysis characteristic of the AtJiarva 
Upanishads, the sounds of the word Slta stand for Satya, 
Amrita, Maya and Tara and the whole term Sita is equivalent 
to the Pranava and represents the Mulaprakrti, the cause of 
all creation. Sita is the cause of Auanda in association with 
Etoa. A disquisition on 6akti follows dividing ^akti 
into Icclia, Kriya and pure ^akti and gives the saktaic inter- 
pretation of Sita. Kriya-sakti is Brahma-svarupa, the pure 
6akti represents all power of action and the Iccha-sakti sits 
in the form of 6ri-vatsa in the right breast of Vishnu, in three 
manifestations, Yoga, Bhoga and Vira, 'viz., the meditating, 
the enjoying and the activising aspects of 6akti. We are 
also told in this Ilpanishad that the Atliarva-veda has five 
dakhas or branches, the Rig-veda— 21, the Yajur-veda— 10^ 
sakhas. Mention of the Vaikhanasa-mata is found in the 
Upanishad. The Upanishad is a fine blending of the ^akta 
and the Vaishnavite phases of thought and interpretations 
of the God-head. 

(11) Annapurna Upanishad just recites the Annapurna 
mantra and proceeds to expound the Vedantic doctrines. 

(12) Ganapati Upanishad is an excellent example of the 
blending of the language of the earliest Surydpanishad and 
the middle saktaic doctrine of Brahma-svarupa. Ganapati 
represents 6akti and has his seat in the Muladhai'a- chakra. 
It inculcates the Ganesa-vidya, and enunciates the Ganapati 
mantra with the method of meditation, etc. Ganapati is 
said to have been born at the time of creation, immediately 
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after Prakrtx arid Purusha, in consonance with the Saivite 
doctrine that G-anapati is the first born of ^iva and TJma. 
This Upanishad is a blend of Saivism and ^aktaism. 

(13) Bhasma-jabala Upanishad gives Siva Panchakshari 
and the Siva Ashtakshari mantras and gives the rules for puj'a 
of Siva-Linga and also refers to the use of Bhasma, folly dealt 
with in Brihad-jdbdla Upanishad, This belongs clearly to 
the age of agamic worship. 

.(14) MaMmlcyopanishad Is more or less Vedantic in its 
' tenor but its value consists in its stressing that Aditya is Brahman 
and Paramjyoti and refers to the Purusha-sukta doctrine of 
creation 'TR, ^tc 

We now come to the last set of the most modern Upanishads 
all belonging to the period of Yaislinavitc revival, /yic?. — 

(15) Oopdla-tdpmi, — This Upanishad says that Krishna 
is Parabrahman, gives the Krishna mantras, and the prayer 
to Krishna, in the first part. In the second part, it speaks of 
the greatness of Krishna- avatar a and the splendour of Dwaraka, 
goes on to give instructions for the pnja of the image of Krishna, 
tells us that all creation is from Gopala, makes the Krislina- 
bija, Klim equal to aum and makes Enkmani, the 
mulaprakrti, like Sita in the Sltopanisliad^ expatiates on Saguna 
and Kirgiina upasana and finally sets fortli a prayer to Krishna 
on the lines of Nrsimha-tdpini and the Edma4dpini Upa- 
nishads. 

(16) Krishnopanishad relates the popular story that in 
accordance with the promise given by Eama to the munis, 
Eama incarnated himself as Krishna and the munis of the 
Treta Yuga as the Gopis of the Dvapara Yuga, to enjoy the 
constant company of Karayana. This Upanishad gives the 
story of the Krishna avatara and relates the greatness of Etoa 
and Krishna avataras : — 

"fsTW fTORIJT^rr: ” 

(17) JSayagrlva Upanishad gives tlie Hayagriva mantra 
of 29 letters and 34 letters and gives tlie Bija-akshara Hsanm. 
The aim of the Upanishad is to increase “knowledge” in a 
person, 
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(18) Dattatreya Upanishad gives the mantras of Datta- 
treya of one letter, 6, 8, 12 and 16 letters and gives the mala, 
japa, etc., of Dattatreya. A reference to this avatar is given 
in the ^andilyopanishad. The upasana of Datttoeya is 
closely connected with “yoga-abhyasa” and Dattatreya is an 
Avadhuta-avatar of Narayana. 

(19) Qarudopanislhad connects the literature of the 
Dpanishads and the mantra-sastra of the Vedic type with the 
massive literature which has grown in the modern age in the 
name of “mantra-s'astra.” The Upanishad gives the Garuda 
mantras, instructions for Garuda upasana, etc., with a view 
to avert the evil effect of poisons of all sorts. One is forcibly 
reminded here of the simple hymns of the Atliarva-veda 
Samhita used to ward off the evil effects of poisons of all sorts 
(cf., A.V., IV. 6, 7 ; V. 13 ; VI. 12, 100 ; VII. 56, 88 ; of 
these I have often used VII. 66 and found it very efffcaoious). 
The language and import of this Upanishad stands in striking 
contrast with those of the Aihana-veda Samhita. 

(20) MaM Ndrayanopanishad . — This I consider to be 
the best product of the Upanishadic literature of the Vaishna- 
vite school. This Upanishad marks, in my opinion, the 
culmination of the Upanishadic literature and the starting 
point of the massive literature of the puranas. In the purva- 
kanda of this Upanishad, Vishnu tells Brahma the greatness 
of Uarayana as the creator of the Universe and also deals with 
the general aspects of creation and in the uttara-kanda, we are 
told of the means by which we could reach Vaikuntha, the 
eternal abode of Narayapa. In the Upanishad we are told 
that Sadachara, Guru-upadesa, upasana and Dhyana are the 
means by which Vaikuntha could be attained by man. A 
beautiful description is given, even as in the puranas of all 
the lokas leading ultimately to the highest of all lokas, the 
Vaikuntha of Uarayana. For upasana, the Narayana yantra is 
elaborately and minutely dealt with. It is an elaborate yantra 
containing in it (1) the pranava, (2) the single bijaksharas 
of Uarayana, Jaganmohana, Varaha, Maya, Manmatha, Agni, 
Ankusa, Sri, (3) the two bijaksharas of Amrta, (4)theekakshara 

§ 
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of Nrsimha and Hayagriva, (5) the Tryakshari (3 letters) of 
Nilakantha, (6) the Panchakshara (5 letters) of Siva and ^ 
Garuda, (7) the Shadakshara (6 letters) of Vishnu, Npimha, 
Etoa, Krishna, and Sudars'ana, (8) the Ashtakshara (8 letters) 
of Narayana, Krsimha, Eama, Krishna, ^rikara, Ytoana, 
Surya, (9) the Kavakshara (9 letters) of Kama, Krishna, 
Hayagrlya, and Bakshinamurti, (10) Bas'akshara of Kama 
and Krishna, (11) the DwMas'akshara (12 letters) of Karayana, 
Vasudeva, Maha Vishnu, Kama, and Krishna, (12) the matrka- 
panchadasakshari (16 letters of Beyi), (13) the Shodasakshari 
(16 letters) of Krishna and Sudari^ana, (14) Ashtada^akshari 
(18 letters) of Vamana and Krishna, (15) the Gayatri (24 letters) 
of Hayagriva, Krsimha, Sudar^ana, Brahma, Kama, Krishna, 
Biya, and the Veda (with 4 padas), (16) the Anushtuhh mantra 
(32 letters) of Narayana, Hayagriya, Kama, and Krishna, (17) 
the 36 letters of Playagriya, (18) the 38 letters of Hayagriya, 

(19) the mala of syaras, SudarsAna, Garuda, Kama, and Krishna, 

(20) the mantras of Laksliminarayana, Hayagriya, Gopala, 
Badhi-Vtoiana, Annapurnes'yari, ^aranagata-Karayana, 
Chaturyim^ati, Kaushtuhha, Vishvaksena, Parahrahma, Hamsa- 
soham, Karayanastra, Maha-Kilakantha and Lokapalas, 

(21) ByMa^a Vajra and ByMa/la-kalpaka-taru. Thus the 
Karayana yantra is a comprehensiye uniyersal yantra common 
to all the schools of thought and worship and aims at taking 
the upasaka or meditator to the eternal abode of Karayana 
through self-surrender and Bhakti. In the course of this 
TJpahishad, all the deities and mantras in the IJpanishadic 
literature are reproduced with the exception of Ganapati mantra 
giyen in the Ganapati Upanishad. It might be that this 
particular Upanishad was later than the Mahanarayanopanishad. 

It cannot be said that the omission was due to Vaishnayite 
prejudice for in their yery Upanishad we find the mantras of 
6iya and Bakshintourti and in the Gopala-tdpini Upanishad 
two of the names of Krishna are giyen as '' Eudra and 
‘"Vinayaka”. The Upanishad recounts the mahayakyas, re- 
fers to yoga and closes with the statement that the best and the 
easiest way to reach Vaikiintha is Bhaktiyoga. The language i 
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of the Upanishad is a mixture of the TJpanishadic and the 
Panranic styles. 

In these twenty Upanishads of the Atharva-veda, we 
trace clearly the growth of the mantra- sastra and npasana. 
The Atharva-mda Upanishads give a clear lead in this 
department of thought. 

Closely related to npasanaj is the practice of yoga. Yoga- 
ahhyasa is to npasana what Sanyasa is to Jnana. The one 
Upanishad of the AtJiarva-veda which deals with the topic of 
Ashttoga-yoga is the J^andilyopanishad. The Upanishad deals 
with 10 kinds of yama, 10 kinds of niyama, 8 asanas, 3 phases 
of pranayama, 5 kinds of Pratyahara, 3 kinds of Dharana, 
2 kinds of Uhyana and with Samadhi, where the meditator 
becomes one with Chaitanya. I The Upa- 

nishad incidentally refers to the way in which asana or 
posture leads to the purification of nMis or nerves of the body 
and it also deals with the occult physiology of the human body, 
the nMis, the chakras, the mudras and the vayus. The Upa- 
nishad gives practical instruction for yoga and represents 
a, Uf m, of the pranava as BMagayatri, Savitri and Saras vati 
and represents aum, as equal to the Eternal Light (Paramjyoti) . 
Thus it gives yoga a ^aktaic turn. It speaks of the powers 
obtained by a yogi and the siddhi he obtains through his yoga- 
’drishti or occult vision. The Upanishad deals with Brahma- 
vidya, the creation, the preservation, the destruction of the 
world and refers to the three forms of Brahma, — Mshkala, 
Sakala and Sakala-nishkala — and makes Datttoeya the yogic 
embodiment of Brahma. It states that the eternal light was 
evolved by Anasuya at the bidding of Atri in the form of 
Dattatreya, for the salvation of humanity. This beautiful 
Upanishad is the one Upanishad of the Atltarva-Mda which 
gives to the mantra-sastra the heroic figure of Dattatreya 
and shows the new way of yoga to the upasaka for attaining 
jivanmukti through mantra and Daiva npasana. It is not 
only by giving up the world and attaining jnana that moksha 
could be had, but it could be had also through the practice of 
yoga and the meditation on the Devatas and niantras as laid 
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down in these TJpanishads. {Vide, for Dattatreya mantra, 
npasana, etc., Narada and Brahma-vaivarta puranas.) '' 

This phase of thought, mx., Yoga, is fully dealt with in the 
Upanishads of the Krishna-Y ajur-veda. The Garbhopanishad 
is a treatise on human physiology, the nadis, the chakra, etc. 

The Amrta-ndda deals with Yoga and Vairagya, the Kshurilca 
deals with Yoga, the Teio-hindu with Dhyana, the JDhydna- 
bindu with Yoga and Pranava-npasana. The Yoga4attva 
deals with Yoga and. Jnana, the Yogasihha with Yoga and 
Upasana and the Yoga-hundali with Yoga. However in these 
Upanishads a striking feature is that Yoga is often mixed up 
with Vairagya and Sanyasa. The two Upanishads of the ^ 
Sdma-veda which deal with Yoga are Yoga-chuddmani and 
Bar Sana, The Sulda-Yaju-s Upanishads, TrisikM-Brahmana^ 
Mandala-Brahmana^ deal also with Yoga. The Sukla-Yajus 
Upanishad, Advaitatdraka, deals with Yoga and with the 
importance of the Guru for upasana and jnana. 

This phase of thought represented by yoga and its practice 
must be deemed to have arisen in close association with the 
growth of the mantra-sastra and upasana during the long period 
of thought evolution in the 20 Upanishads of the Atliarm<wda, 
reviewed above. 

Ill 

Among the 108 Upanishads, there yet remain seven 
Upanishads dealing with miscellaneous topics which are 
associated with and subsidiary to upasana and mantra-sastra. 

Of these seven, 4 belong to the Sdma-veda, 2 to the Athai^va- ^ 
'veda and 1 to the Krishna-Yajur-'veda. The Akshamdlika 
Upanishad of the Rig-veda dealt with under mantra-sastra, 
refers to the importance of the Japamala, its characteristics, 
etc. The Kaldgni-Budra-TJ'panis'had of the Krislina-Yajur 
veda deals with Ehasma, its importance and power, the way 
to use it, etc. The Vdsudeva Upanishad of the Bdma-veda 
deals with Pundra — the mark of the upasaka ; the Bndrdksha- 
jdbdla deals with Rudraksha, its quality, importance, etc. 

The Jabala extols Pasupati (Siva) and speaks at length of 
J^pdr^ksha, Bhasma^ etc, The odd Upanishad of Sdma-veda^ 



known as Vajra-sucMlca defines a true Brahmin. All these are 
distinctly Saivite in colour. The two Upanishads of the 
Atharva-veda, which deal with these topics are BriJiad-jahdla 
and JPasupata-Brahmana Upanishads. The Bhasma-jdbdlo- 
panisJiad also deals with Bhasma, but it has been dealt with 
under the upasana Upanishads — as it deals primarily with 
Siva mantra, Sira-linga puja, etc. 

Brihad-jdldlopanishad has eight sections, but it appears 
that the first six sections promulgated by Kalagni Eudra to 
Bhusunde are a bit earlier in origin than the seventh section 
promulgated by Yajnavalkya to Vaideha-janaka ; and the 
eighth section which recounts the phala of the Upanishad, 
after the fashion of the later Upanishads. 

In the first six sections, we are told about the importance 
of Vibhuti and of Eudraksha. Then we are told of the Bhasma- 
snana, about Vihhuti-yoga, Bhasma-dharana, etc. In the 
seventh section we are told of the Tripundra-vidhi and its 
I)hala {of. Vasudeva Upanishad of Sdma-veda). In this 
seventh section, we have the tenor of the Pauranic style. 
Janaka and Paippalada went to Prajapati and asked for instruc- 
tions about Pundra, etc. Paippalada went to Vaikuntha and 
asked Vishnu and approached Kalagni- Eudra who taught the 
Upanishad. This incident connects this section with the 
previous six sections which were all taught by Kalagni-Eudra 
to Bhusunde. Similarly, Sanat-Kumara asked Kalagni-Eudra 
to instruct him about the wearing of Eudraksha. Thus the 
whole Upanishad is unified and the phala of the whole Upanishad 
is recounted in section VIII. It is called the Brihad-jdbdla 
to distinguish it from the other jabala Upanishad of the 
Krishna-Yajus and Atbarva-'oeda, — the Eudraksha-jabala and 
the jabala Upanishads and also to distinguish it from the 
Bhasma-jabala Upanishad of the Atharva-veda. The 
contents of this Upanishad might be compared with those of the 
Kalagni-Eudra Upanishad of the Krishia-Yajur-veda. 

The Pasupati-BrdJimana Upanishad is a peculiar Atharva- 
Vedic Upanishad. It deals with Malika-vidya, the Pranava, 
the Trisakti (Eudra = Tamas, Vishnu = Satva, and Brahma = 



Bajasa). It speaks of Pai^iipati (^iya) as tlie Yagakarta and 
speaks of the conduct of tke oniversal goyernment by God as 
a yaga or sacrifice, in -wliicli Eudra is the yagiia-deya, Visbnu^ 
is the adhyaryu, Tndra, the hota, Deyata — tke yagnabkuk, etc. 
It deals with Hamsa and Pranaya and considers tkem to be 
eq^uiyalent. It glorifies Akims a as tke greatest Bkarma-yaga 
and ends "witk a kigkly adyaitic interpretation of 6iya and 
Makesvara. Tkis is a grand ackieyement in tke Upaniskadic 
literature of tke Saiyite sckool of tke modern period. 
Conclusion : — 

A study of tke Atliarva-veda Upaniskads by tkemselyes 
and by tke side of tke Upaniskads of tke otker Vedas skews 
tkat the simple faith of tke original Atharm-veda period which 
consisted in tke performance of simple rituals and tke chanting 
of simple hymns to Beyatas and their creations in nature in 
tke form of plants, etc., with a yiew to secure material happi- 
ness in life deyeloped gradxially into a complicated system of 
upasana, mantra-sastra, yoga, sanyasa and jnana during 
tke long period in which the Upaniskads were composed and 
taught by great teachers for tke edification of men and for the 
material, moral and spiritual welfare of tke Aryan fraternity. 
May we still be led by the Light first shed on us by Father 
Atkarya, Eiski Angiras and Vena, tke Supreme Lord of the 
Uniyerse. 
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Vide Eig-Yediya-Eraliina-Karina-Saimiclicliaya (52, 53, 
54, 55, 66, 301 and 302). 

Note . — The Rig-veda has given a place in its ritualistic 
code to the following Upanishads of the ''Atharva ^irsha’’. 

1. Ndrdyana-AtJiarva Slrslia . — Same as the l^arayana 
Upanxshad of the Yajur-'oeda^ but called '' Atharm-^lrsliaN 

2. Siva-Aiharva Slrsha. — A new Upanishad, but in 
part it follows the method of praising a Endra — adopted in 
l^rsimha-tapini, Eama-tapini, and Q-opala-tapini Upanishads 
of the Atliarva-veda speaking of tlie Deity in terms of all mani- 
fested creation. 

3. Oanaj)ati-Aiharva Slrshcb , — Same as the Qanapati 
Upanishad of the Atharva-veda. (Eig-Vedic Code gives also 
Ml instructions for the performance of japa, homa, etc. 
Sec. 301 and 301.) 

4. Surydtharva Sirsha . — Same as the Suryopanishad of 
the Atharva-Code. 

5. Devi-Atharva Sirslia . — On the model of the Devi- 
Upanishad of the Atharva-veda. This Upanishad recounts 
the ''Durga-mantra’’ given in the Devi- Upanishad. 

At the end of this Upanishad the phala of the above five 
Upanishads is recited 

There is, in this, a clear indication of the influence of the 
earlier Atharm-veda and its Upanishads on the Rig-Vedic 
ritualism of the later day. 



MUSIC AND MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
OF THE ANCIENT TAMILS 

By 5^. Chengalvarayan 
Introduction 

Indian music can be considered under two broad divisions, • 
mz.^ Hindustani and Karnataka types. In course of time 
the main stream of musical tradition tliat originated from 
Bbarata underwent many clianges. New influences were 
brought to bear upon the two brandies of the main stream 
and each acquired a characteristic peculiar to the cultural 
tradition of its part of the country. North Indian music 
was subjected to. Persian and Arabic influences. But South 
India, as elsewhere, stands to-day as the custodian of more 
or less traditional forms. We cannot say absolutely that 
there was no change whatever, for music has always been a 
living art, and it is yet so owing to some encouragement it 
receives from the educated classes. From time to time we 
find some improvements effected, as no vital art can be static. 

What is music ? It is the harmony of sound which unites 
ail beings. It not only contributes to the mental, moral 
and physical development of man. "As an expression of 
the emotions music is an international hut.’’ " The music 
of a nation is an index of its soul.” 

Further, the art of music arises from a desire for vocal 
expression of the pent-up emotions. So it has been rightly 
said that "music is the dance of words and dance is the music 
of the human limbs”. 

The subject can be classified under the following heads 

(1) The greatness of music. 

(2) The music of the Tamils. 

(3) The different lines of Tamil music. 

(4) The musical instruments of the Tamils. 



The Greatness of Music 

When the greatest classical 'works of Tamil Literature 
were produced, the Tamil tongue itself came to be adapted to 
three main national demands of expression, viz,^ Poetry, Music 
and Drama. Evidently music has been considered as the 
chief grace of both "poetry and drama, and scholars of 
antiquity have given it a central place as the hand-maid of 
both. This art has had many devotees who have produced 
worthy literature in glorifying their Muse. Monumental 
works in Tamil are also in verse, and from the beginning their 
very reading has been taught to be sung in particular strains. 
As at present music was the sine qua non of the dramatic 
performance to sweeten the intervals between scene and scene. 

Further the music on the stage is of peculiar attraction 
even to the illiterate, while the language and literary graces can 
appeal only to scholars and cultured minds. Birds are our 
natural songsters. It is no wonder that they should be 
attracted by good music. On the other hand, the over- 
powering influence of music has been observed from the most 
remote times as having kept spell-bound beasts and birds, 
reptiles and venomous creatures and rendered them tame under 
its influence. Tamil poets have spoken of it as having equally 
moved the animate and inanimate nature. 

Quite an interesting and informing chapter is found in 
the Tamil classic, 8ila;p'pa(li'kdA'am, which furnishes us a valuable 
mine of information on the then extant music and also sheds 
a welcome light on to what degree musical science had progressed 
in the old Tamil country. Tamil literature gives the term 
of Isai for music. The Tamilian genius for music 

is best illustrated by the Silappadilcdram^ where the whole of 
Canto III is devoted to various aspects of music. Besides the 
texts, the commentary throws a flood of light on the details of 
that science. A number of musical instruments are mentioned 
as well as the qualifications of a musician and a composer of 
songs.’' The musician exhibited his skill either by singing 
vocally or by playing on instruments like Vina and Flute or 
combining both. Mridangam or the soft voiced 
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drum as it may be called, was a constant equipment in all 
V sncb performances. 

The poet says the flowers in the forest blossom under the 
hum of the bees, meaning their music stirs the buds to open 
their petals. The bud that is about to blossom is called podu 
{Quir^) in Tamil {pddu Ascetics and others who ® 

lived in the forests knew the time by the blossoming of the 
* flowers. There was a flower called Nallirul Ndri (bitjB ) — 

the night queen — because it blossomed at midnight. 

Even when the sun’s rays are interrupted by the clouds, these 
flowers do blossom at the right time ; thus they indicated 
time. Poetically what indicated time has been identified with 
"" time itself, and hence it has been spoken of by the term ^odu. 

^ (sumuQiBSi^i^^ssrQQj 
{Kwuniolcai — 

Flowers are observed to blossom when the bees hum and 
evolve their music. It is said that even a cobra is rendered 
tame if it hears true harmony. In a Tamil classic known 
as JSlaliUolcai — a Sangam work — it is said that 

an uncontrollable wild elephant was brought under control by 


^ the music 

of the vina. 

(1) 



uunt^siKotDir A ” 


{K alittohai — * ). 

(2) 

‘‘ LD^B&flQ^Ui lUffboSTiLfW 


uoessflQajn'eS <£'bsm'\ifih ” 


( Brill at-lcathd — Ou0 « ) . 

'm 

(3) 

LOdBinU/r^au^SO 6 B)tJD/F^(^(^( 25 Sl/ 3 S 37'<5 


tssakr/— . LfsiT Qp&^ 

{Meru-mMtra PurdncLm — CoU)(i^Lnm^s' Ljuirmrih), 

In A^ictndnuru we find the following : 

In a field of millet belonging to the Kurinji tract 
of land, a girl who was sitting to keep watch over the field 
began to sing in ecstasy the ragas (tunes) suited to that tract 
called Kwinjip-pan At that time a hungry 

A elephant which came to feed upon the miUet crop forgot its 



hunger and was kept spell-bound by the sweet music of that 
maiden. 

(^GS}tjU6\)SL}iTiT 100^0 (s{rffl<ssri^ QiSiri^^Qy 

Qu0SU<5lDjT LD0IEjQjb 0r8(0&Ufn^^j 0IT^fk} 

QiSfrt^&rrr^ Quiuirtr^^ uL-fr 

« QSiuEJssm u[T(BQu^Q 0 ihQ(ju<osr^ LuiTLhLjfSsek 

LDl^So<Sifl gh' pikj0lh lUITI—isk ’’ 

( A liandnuni — -sy ) . 

In the BriJiaUkathd {Qu 0 w<smg;) which relates the 
story of ITdayana; the hero, controlled a mad wild elephant 
named Nalagiri {fs^yrSirff) by playing on the vina. The 
elephant so controlled by Udayana is compared to an obedient 
disciple of a great Guru. 

:£2smQuj^^ <oS^uSm-L^uu 
^^ssisr lUiT^irp Q^iuaiy 

LDireSsflQuff^ LD ^<S5S<SfflgUUtJ^LU ’’ 

( BrihaPlcathd — 

The story of Lord Krishna narrates the fact that cows 
were enraptured by his music. Lord Krishna as the divine 
shepherd, while grazing the herds in different places, collected 
them together by playing exquisitely on his flute. 

0^e^jTik}Qs^iT ” 

Then the cows from the various parts of the woods gathered 
together and followed him home. Similar instances are avail- 
able from Feriya-Purdnam {Qurfhu Lfirn-amth)^ a Tamil work which 
gives an account of the sixty-three Saiva devotees, Kayan- 

mars (,/BfnumLD!riT<5;<^y 

There was an animal called Asunam It 

, was also considered a bird. It was a good judge of music. It 
danced about in ecstasy, if it heard mellifluous music and 
swooned away if it heard harsh music. 

( 1 ) “ Q;grrQ£^iuFrrfuu turri^ 

^0(Bj<3s^ ©91— irSsyr uu^Br^Qintrirs^ih ’’ 

(A hCbfhdUUTU — ^ ’SBiB /r ) , 

( 2 ) ^eureffr<sffl<s 0 jr^ Q<slLl- Qj^sasnDfTj 
su<^€srefr!T(b inQi^'Q^Diu^ 

(Gifhtdmani — 
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( 3 ) “ ujrri^ iB(oS)jDtu(Si^€^ aisj-esariBtsk 

UfoSipiU^^^^Qud^W ’’ 

{Kamhar — <sihuir ) . 

Those who wanted to catch this bird hid tliemselyes behind 
the trees and played upon the vina ; hearing the music the bird 
came near enough to be caught. 

^^Trmriki Q<siT6\)uiiuif <5Si&Qufr^mj^>thy 
^muQpk ^mu(Lp Qp(oSiU.^Q^ ’’ 

[Narrinai — /Bp^hsr ) . 

There was another bird similar to this known as Kinnara 

[Q'^ioBr^UUpSlDdU^* 

In rural parts we see even to-day the labourers singing 
rural songs known in Tamil as Tempdngu (Q.^/iu/rm^) 
while driving the carts and ploughing the fields with oxen. 
Even while lulling the children to sleep we see mothers singing 
lullabies 

It is said that hard-hearted highway robbers too forgot 
sometimes their criminal quest when they heard sw^eet music. 
We find some such reference in an old Tamil classic. In the 
desert regions these highway dacoits waylaid travellers and 
seized their property. If they found no money about them, 
they mercilessly killed them and exulted over their achieve- 
ments. Even the heart of such ruffians was softened by the 
influence of sweet music. 

“ ij<sroz_ (SU(^<oifjet 

(Fomnardmi>ppadaif IL 21-22 — QujrQ^^rnrp^uu^^^L^). 
In the great Tamil classic known as Jimha-CMntamani 
{Ssu<s ^/s^fTLomfl) we find the following : — 

There- was a beautiful maid known as Suramanjari 
who had taken a vow not to see the face of any male: 
Jivaka the hero of this work, went in the guise of 

an old man and played upon the vina so well that she was 
kept spell-bound and captivated by his sweet voice, offered to 
marry him. 

sGtsfliu^ 



li^(^b}u)ld ^ihiDiStsk L/saar/f^^ (?(a;/r<5a)«f (oLopLj^sek 

^iek&rui (SZOfil/^^ LDfTLDuSp Q (^U^QuJlb 

Lord Siya is supposed to be tbe embodiment of music and 
is very devoted to it. 

(^) fBfTL^^LD [^(obr^pLDfTLO, 

LfLUGOm" lSl^3'qs)u. L^m!rGssflLu(o(Ssr,'^^ 

( 2 ) (ojjfi<o6)^ajn- uSlm^uuuJ(^uj ” 

(3) “ @iijs 0 siy(sor, g)€8)^ajaj<S3r ’’ 

(4) “ ^LueSfoSi^u Qurr(^^s^{rQ ” 

(5) crt^^o^szooj etc. 

( 2 ^ evaram — Co^.s-aiJ/rirLb) . 

It is said that enamoured of music God Siva keeps two 
celestial songsters Kawibalct («/iu®fr/r) and Asvadara {^^su^rTn-^ 
in the form of ear-rings. It is also said that He has always 
in His hands the musical instrument vina and is called 
V ind-Dalcshindmufti ( ) . 

(sriMtSosip <a? 2 b(jr ^frQi(^QLD 

{Tevdram — mrih). 

Knowing that music is very pleasing to Iswara several Bhaktas 
have worshipped and adored Him with delightful tunes of 
music, c.g. 

Anaya-nayanar (.^(^ lu rBmLi(^ir)j 
Tiru-nalaip-povar {Sc^iBAuQuireuirf), 
Tiru-lsTeBlakaiita-iralpanar (@ 0 /f®i)«®ari_ tuirjfiuuiramnr'j^ 
Paramanaiyepaduvar ^unwBstirQuj u;/® 6 i//r/f) etc. 

4 (( 2 )«L/ isn-aj(S)ir Worshipped Him hy singing the “ Panchakshara 
mantra ” (u(^.s=inLs^!r) on the flute. 

Another devotee named Pdna-badra {uiremu^^ir^), 
a resident of the famous South Madura, worshipped FTim hy 
playing on the vina. The deity of the Madura temple, Lord 
Somasundara, was so enamoured of his devotional music, so 
that, it is said, He bore the fuel load for His Bhakta and thus 
made his rivals take to their heels. 

The Vaishnava devotees such as Tirtifpdnalvar 
(^®uu/r®^aj/r/r) and Others worshipped Yishnu by their 
delicious music. All the religious poetical works in Tamil 
consist of yerses which require to he sung in a scientific way, 
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This illumines the fact that the Lord’s nature is music in its 
essence and He pours into His devotees His musical presence. 
Thus the. music which true devotees pour out has a heavenly 
character, e.g,, Tevdram, Tmivdclialiam^ Dlvyaprabandliam, 
Tirupimgal^ TatiuvarayaradnUurai^ etc. 

How let us pass on to examining how the Tamils developed 
this fine art cherished by them from time out of memory. 

The Music of the Tamils 

It is said that in the old Tamil academies known as the 
Sangams, the poets specialised in the three departments of 
Tamil known to scholars as Verse Music and 

Drama (/E/rt-^/i). There was a separate musical academy of 
scholars who were devoting their time solely to the develop- 
ment of music. 

{TiruhlcOVai — 

Some poets of the last Sangam devoted their time to specialisa- 
tion in music and have left- us many musical compositions. 
To mention a few, there were the following Tamil poets who 
were great musicians : — 

Kannalcandr (ds<o^mr^(^iT)j 
KannanaJcandT 
Kesavandr 
Nanndlcandr 

Nallachutandr {fEeoeo^^^i^ir)^ 

Ndhandr (-^/r«(5)/f), 

Pittdmattar 

PeUaJcandr (Qutl.t-^(^ir)j 

MarutuvanahacJiutandr etc. 

Besides these there was a poet named N edumpalUyattandr 
{QfB(Buiu< 50 i^iu^^(^iT)^ i.e., one well versed in the use of the 
several musical instruments. This poet has mentioned the names 
of different musical instruments in his works. 

In Silappadilcdram, a classic of the last Sangam, we get the 
names of the following works relating to the science of music 
but which arc not now extant ; — 
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JPerundrai (Qu0/pyr<sa)ir) ; 

Ferunhurugu (^^00000) ; ? 

PancJia Blidratiyam {ut^^a^urrrr^iuui ) ; 

Isiii Nunulckam ; 

Faneha Marabu {u(^<9^Ln!TLj) • 

Tala Samudfam {.■sir^sir ^(j/>,d 9 srLh) • 

Kacohapuda Venbd {s^< 9 ^LfL-Qsu<skrufr) * 

■ ■% 

Indira K ally am ; 

Padindrupadalam ; 

Tdlavahaiyottu ; 

IsaiitamU-seyyuihovai ;slB ^M< sFiui^LLQ<s[r^<sxj) , 

The mention of these old books is itself a sufficient proof of >< 
the ' antiquity of the science and its wide culture. Suddd- 
nanda prakdsam (^,<5?,^/r5r/E,rF i^ir^frdFLD)^ a later work, is also a 
treatise on music. Silappadilcdram (i^GOuu^^fririh)^ Gintdmani 
Ghuddmani ((^L^mDedl), Kallddam {^eoeofrL^LD)^ Tiru- 
vaddla-vdyudaiydr Tirmilaiyddal Purdnam O0a/L-6o oKnLj'mL-iuinr 
^(^e^ds(rujrri-<so Lj ]Tfr<smLh)y TifUVilaiyddal PuTdnam (,@0«d5)VjiLy/r/_^ 
Lf!Tn-€s^u:i)^ the works of Atimrardmapdndya {^Q-^!nr[ruiufr<smL^ium ) — 
all these furnish much information on the art. 

s. 

The Different Lines of Tamil Music 

Tiran and Pan [u<om) are the two divisions of Tamil 

music. Pan is literally harmony and the kind of music called 
Pan is accompanied by playing on an instrument which has 
seven strings representing the svaras (notes). The tune of the 
song which consisted of these seven svaras was called Sam- 
purnardga (.Fiiy/ffSBarjr/r^u)) or Melakarta ragas which was called 
the Pan. These seven svaras are named in Sanskrit as Sadja 
RisJiaba (rf^si^uih)^ Gdndhdra {^frfBi 7 fnn.h)j Madhyama 
(LD^^ujLLLh)^ Panckama Daivata and JSfiskdda 

The Tamils named them as the Kural (00-^), Tuttam 
Kaiklcilai (stods-s^arr), Ulai Ili Vilari («]SIsr/39) 

and Tdram (^/rjtb) respectively. 

The modern notation for these svaras is Sa, Ei, Ga, Ma, 

Pa, Da, Ni rf}, m, u, S) and the ancient Tamils used the 
seven long vowels (^, of the Tamil 



alpliabet to denote these svaras and perhaps the Tamilian 
thinkers thought it more natural to denote them by the long and 
open vowels. The Fan was also known as Janalcardga 
The Tiran (B/odfr) is the offshoot of the above. It 
is now called as Janyardgam (m^iuan-^rLh). 

In the Tamil work known as TdppilaMana^n {lun-uLSieiid 
which deals with the different kinds of the tunes of 
music, we have an informing description. The Tamils have 
calculated the tunes of music as 11,991. These must be 
a combination of Fan and Tiran. 

Fan consists of many kinds. They are Kurinji 
Fdlai {u/r&)), Mullai Marndam and Neidal 

(Q,^iu^<so). These are called the five big Pans. These in 
their turn have several sub-divisions: The day -Pan, the 
Pan suited to a particular time, the night-Pan, Pan suited 
to the tastes of individuals, Pan suited to the caste or religion, 
etc. The day-Pan consists of twelve kinds such as Ftira^nlrmai 
etc. The night-Pan consists of nine kinds such as 
T ahharagam- etc, Ssvvali and two others are 

common for all times. The morning Pan is called Manidam 
(lo 0 >l£)), the evening Pan is called Sevvali Through 

these Pans expert musicians have symbolically expressed some 
valuable thoughts. It is observed in a Tamil work that a 
gentleman who was eagerly expecting a friend in the evening, 
sang the evening Pan as the vehicle of his invitation. 

The Pan that evokes pity is called Vilari 
Several poets have evoked the sympathy of listeners hy 
singing this Pan. Pavana, who was caught under the mount 
Kailas, when crushed by the Lord Iswara, sang this Pan and 
thus gained the sympathy of the God, 

Some poets are observed to have sung only such songs 
as were full of sonorous and majestic diction. 

LJ0^O<S33r<o^(^LD UfTL — ^SIqx>LLJ LSi€Sr(o 

{K%iral — 

These sweet and melodious compositions were again called as 
Fru (£- 0 ) and Vari (ay//?). Some are of opinion that the TJru 
falls into ten divisions. They are ; — 


Sendumi Vend^irai {Q^<5k Perun-devapdni 

{Qu(m'EQ^suufr^)j Sirudevapdni Mutiakam 

Peruvannam (Qu(^su<o^(omri}i)^ A]r}wari 
Kdnalvari Virimuran {<c^rfi(y:>!j-(sssr), Talaipohumandilam 

(^^(ftu/r@ LDessTL^eOLh)^ Otc. 

The songs sung measured by tala l^ir&rui) have been 

divided into nine kinds. They are : — Sindu Tiripadai 

Savalai Samapdda mruttam (.rtou/r,^ 

Sendurai Vendurai Perun-devapdni 

(Ou0fEQ^<3>^uir<oisS)y Bifudeva'pdni {&pjQ,.'is^u/r(5d})j etc. 

In addition to the above, there was another kind called 
Gandharva mdrgci (cs,/r/5,<3'/fa/LD/r/fi<£5Lb). Gandharva Sastra is a name 
given to this science by the northern people. 

The wry motions and twitches of the face and the other 
parts of the body which a singer has to avoid to produce an 
agreeable effect on the andience are enumerated as follows : — 

(1) The contracting of the stomach. 

(2) Patting on a plaintive or weeping expression. 

(3) Raising the eyebrows. 

(4) Shaking the head. 

(5) Moving the eyes. 

(6) Swelling the neck. 

(7) Gaping. 

(8) Showing the teeth. 

SUUSljD^ ^ OJ SU IT fEJS^ ,3SfrLLL-.^y 

6ufr/ij(^(^j Q<9-L\^ir^ liq^^Qldp^ 
iSB<oikr(^i—60y uuSlp(^ lSIl-P/ eSiEiiSdo (5S)uQuj<osr 
sijfruji}<5sirpp^, auSIp^ <s/rLLi-^<oSldr(osrQlL^p 
Q(7j^l^€0 (§ppQLD<oku 

{Tinivilaiyddal Purdnam — Ljsn-^mnh), 

Even expert musicians are not quite free from these short- 
comings. The reason is they do not correct themselves in the 
earlier stages. 

The Musical Instruments 

These are of three kinds, viz,, Gitdnga (S^s/rfijsiM), 
NiniUdnga and Ubhaydnga (s-uiu/rfiisu)), Oiidnga 

can be used as accompaniments for vocal music^ 



Firuttdnga for the dance alone, and TJhhaydnga was nsed in 
accompaniment to both. A musical fjerformance may consist 
of (1) singing, (2) playing on instruments, and (3) both. In the 
Sangam literature mention is made of various musical instru- 
ments and they are collectively denoted by the term Isailc- 
fcarum ''Chiefly four kinds of instruments are 

distinguished — Torharuvi made of leather, Tulailc- 

haruvi provided with holes, Narambu'k-'karuvi 

(/Eird)Ly^<sr0ss5)) or Stringed instruments, and MidarruJc-Jcarmi 
or throat instruments.’' The throat instruments 
may be conceived to be the flute, reed, and possibly tam- 
bourine may also be included in the category as it simply 
helps the vocal music. 

The flute was the important wind instrument used by the 
ancient Tamils. It presents certain differences in make and 
the materials used. "The commentator of SilappadikdraTn 
distinguishes flve kinds of flute according to the materials 
with which it was made. It was made of bamboo, sandalwood, 
bronze and ebony”; of these, that of the bamboo is the best . 

^L^<3Siu:i^(^uSldrp iJ3(^!EiQ/b 

Q^fT^L^tuiiisiKSffl IT’S ill uiTL^ear 

«jr0Q5?u u6sfl<sc/rfd<^i5sfl<otD^p, QprrL^<3S)LD 
(^ITG0rr<S5 

[Ahandnuru — 

Because it was made of bamboo it took the name of Pullanhilal 
{Li<^eo/r/a(^ip^) in Tamil. YanMam is another name 

for the flute. The flute was considered as an important 
instrument, for it is quite easy and natural to handle. 
su^fSIdTp^iuirCoip 

p^CoSU p gggr (Sold lj 

lSI(^(Si}^ 

(^i^QeufrQ (Sm 

{Silappadikdram — ^eouu^&inrLD), 

uJfTl^isafi^ <sjQsrufr^ loss^^iId 
QtfrrpQfas&rfrpsuir ” 


( 1 ) 


( 2 ) 


i^Kural — 


'‘In the flute seven holes are made for the seven svaras : — 
Sa, Bi, Ga.j Ma, Pa, Ba^ Ni and seven fingers are pressed into 
service when playing the flute. The seven fingers are three of 
the left hand leaving out the thumb and the small finger and 
lour of the right hand leaving out the thumb.” 

In Tamil literature mention is made of different flutes 
such as Konraiyanlmlal {Qsrrdrscopursj^ipeo), AmbalantlnMilal 
(^Lhu^/B^Ej(^i^eo) and MuUaiyanlculal etc. 

Similarly,, there have been differences in the vina, i.e., Yal 
It is a stringed instrument and occuijies a prominent 
place among the stringed instruments and is of different kinds. 

There was an instrument called Periydl (Qu^un-^) which 
consisted of 21 strings. Malcaraydl('~°'^^^^I^X another instrument, 
consisted of 19 strings and Sakodaydl {^Q^sfri^utr^) consisted of 
14 strings. The seven-stringed ydl was called the SenlcoUiydl 
It is also said that there was another ydl 
known as Adi-ydl or Perunkalan {QuQ^m£seo^) which 

consisted of 1,000 strings. The excellent features, as well as 
the defects, and how to handle these etc., are minutely 
described in the Tamil works. A good description of the vina 
is to be found from Ponmardrrm-padai {Qu{TQ^<?!T!rp0uumu-), lines 
4-18' and the Perumpdndrrup-padai (QuQ^ixufr^p^uusmL-), 
lines 4-16 : 

‘‘@©fruL/ <nij^uj(oor<5sr ssi]Qu(B 
^eirdiSip ^0isSl<^ 

QiLiiiiuiT ei 93 ifr@ 0 ^ Q^fdjQujfr efrdj^uSljb 
<ss)jd^lduSI Q/rrri^Quj Q^rrjbjDuy Qurrs^iu 
QufrioisOLh Quir^^iu Qurr^iLfgn Qu(nT<sts>eu 
lu'^QjiT iSem tS6mu~<obrGjr 

^^streuircu ^iTiF^ LUfreifsfl 

Qiniomf^Li. sDi^isSl p(^Sl 

uj6aBr(^ Q^^eO/r eustDLosuQ su£)J (sufnuu 
uirui uestfffF ^^esr Qeurr'wQ(i^Lo(^uLSI<^ 
ij)jr(pijuir<sm QpmGQs lu/rdjQ^ffL^ 

iU6»eyuJ6\>s8r69r 
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QojiijetDisij Qun'Quu eSff^&rrr (BinhiSp 

(oufrQiu ifefr is^Q^Q^!T(S(!)L^ujm'^'^ 

{Forunardrmp- 2 \ci>dai — Ou/r 0 /Eir/r^^uu®tni:-., 11 . 4-18). 

“ ufrQ"^ Qujrrifij^^ uinTjfjmiru utr^fB 

SU^effl^tp LDfTLDS^IT (SJUSp 

^srrsr^sii) L/sroirtt/ qplL(Si^ u<f<oG)<^u 
ufBiumna ^QpQ(^ u/t^luld us^Lby,d 
ffi0iaj(0/F tSOTcKi-© Qt^/S^^srr 

u-iQ^isQ ujioir<our QurrQ^^^ (oumT€S)siiJ= 

<3>?^2esr(5i}jDiF ^ekeur i3mQ6sriB^ ei<stDSi}sm<oou. 

QfB^thuhsmr^ ^irQu^frem ldl^ib^sid^ Qpmm^ss 
^giiisQ^iTL^ (ottj(u«0 Qu5s\9/f^ isi?ffi/0^aja9iSHr 
LDtoSoflwlTITlh ^(okm L£)n'llSl0 LDQ^UtSi^ 

Qutrmianfrrri^mesr yfBtuL^fkj(^ !5iiLDi3m 
Q(^<5S)L-.IU<S(DLD Q<SS^^ 

(Perumpdndrmp-padai — Qu(f^ihu[r^^giiuumi—, 11 . 4-1(0. 
The folio-wing is the list of drums (leather instruments) — culled 
from SilappadiMram^ a classic of the second century A.D. — 
which were accompaniments for any performance : — 

( 1 ) Perikai (Gu/flao<ffi)— A -variety of kettle drum. 

( 2 ) Pa 4 (ikam {w^&ui) — Tom-tom. 

(3) Idalckai — A double-headed drum. 

( 4 ) Maddalam (LD,:^^^wih ) — A kind of druni. 

(5) TJduklmi — A hand drum like the hour-glas.s 

( 6 ) Sallihai — A kind of large drum. 

( 7 ) Ka/radilcai — A kind of drum. 

( 8 ) Timilai — The drum of fisherman. 

( 9 ) Kudamula {r^t-QpifiiT ) — ^An earthern-ware drum. 

(10) Talckai l^d(off>s) — Tabour. 

( 11 ) Ganapparai {<s'swuu<ssip ) — ^A kind of drum. 

(12) Tamarukam (^<^u} 0 SLh ) — A little drum. 

(13) Tannumai (<s<okr^mm ) — ^A kind of drum. 

(14) Taddri (.^i-^/rn?) — „ 

(16) Andari „ 

(16) Mulavu (opip ^) — A drum in general. 

(17) Gliandravalayavi {^d^^sij^nijw ) — A kind of drum, , 


(18) Mondai (Ol/j/t/bsw^)— A drum open at an end. 

(19) Murasu ({30 variety of kettle drum. 

(20) Kan-vidu4umbu {<^<sm-Mj5iu^Li) — A kind of drum. 

(21) NUdlam (dJ^/rsfrih) — One-headed drum. 

(22) Tudumoii (^(EiooiD) — ^A kind of drum. 

(23) Siruparai — ^A small drum. 

(24) AdaJcham {^L-.d<3^w) — ^A kind of drum. 

(25) TaTcunieoham — ,, 

(26) Viralem (t^irGeo ^) — ,, 

(27) Fdham (ufr^Ln) — ,, 

(28) Updnlcam {^ufrik<s^u)) — ,, 

(29) Ndligai (/s/r^siD«) — ,, 

(30) Farai {usmp) — The big drum. 

(31) Tudi — A small drum tapering from each end, 

forming a small neck in the centre. 

A drum was called maddalam on account of 

the peculiar sound it produced. Another was called Jcaradilcai 
which sounded like the voice of the bear {Karadi — 
Eear). Thus we see that each instrument had a significant 
name. Besides the above, there were the following other 
instruments such as AkuU Fdndil {uiTmrL^eo\' Kod%i 

((5cff/r(B), Neduvankiam Kuruntumbu {(^^fB^LDLf)^ 

TaUaip-parai (^il^L,uusro^), Padalai etc. Probably all 

these were made of leather. 

'' Peculiar and special measures were marked as befitted 
the different occasions, such as war music, marriage music, 
music connected with dance, secular and religious, singing 
associated with festivals, with death, etc.” 

There was a particular community of bards of both sexes 
known as Pdnar (uir<5m‘ir) and Viralis who were well 

trained in the use of the above-mentioned instruments 
and were also good professional singers and musicians. As 
the Tamil kings of old were patrons of music, the bards were 
given to singing the glories of the kings and other chiefs and 
nobles and thus got prizes and medals for the display of their 
skill. 



tSi]<o(S)irutS p (fr^ik}(^{siT uQuq^^ 

Quiri^ LD<ss)i^ LjQSisCosiidj (^(skpp^u 

UQP LDfTlF Q pQ^lh upos^sv QuiTeO^S 

OsUssT* <ff?pp QiorrQ ^ErrMsfririB^ 

Lj^ Qso^ lUfT^QSiSLj Ljedsij^rrdju uirm^r ” 

{Perumpmdrrup-padai — Qu(7^ihuir.^ps!}uu^-)L-^ 11 . 18 - 22 ). 
These singers may be compared to the minstrels or war- 
bards. They were known as Pemmpdnar {Quc^iMuirmrir)^ 
Sirupdnar {^^unemir)^ Porunar {Qun-^fBir)^ Kuttar etc. 

In Malaipadukaddm (u)^uS<5L_/rw), a classic of the last Sangam, 
reference is made to these minstrels as carrying several instru- 
ments and they are compared to jack-trees studded with fruits. 

QlEiri^PQ^ UfTOSsfliU Up'BsOiLjLO l9^<SJ//S 
^irirQsmL u^oaT’ctr ®TtIj^^s»3r/f <s(Sluu ’’ 

{Malaipadukaddm — Lo^u'B^ffu.inh^ 11 . 11 - 12 ). 

To take a general view in the light of Bilapfadihdram : — 

The songster must possess the genius and culture to study 
the shades of svaras and evolve new combinations or tunes 
and thus expand the sphere of his music. And such a genius 
alone can keep the indigenous art unpolluted by anything 
foreign. His band also should consist of drummers and others 
versed in the science of Bharata— the art of dancing and its 
accompaniments. This art is further distinguislied as the 
Royal Art and the art of the populace 

The skill and attainments of the drummer, of the fiutist 
and the vinci player are elaborately explained. The drummer 
has to adjust his performance to that of the songster so that 
the latter might not feel inconvenienced by loss of concord 
and the performance as a whole might not jar on the ears of 
the audience. He has to be specially careful to secure perfect 
concord by regulating the pitch of his heatings so that the 
sound of the driini is one with the voice of the songster in its 
rise and fall. The flutist is an expert in what is known as 
cittirap-punarppu and this is characterised by 

the special feature of nasalising the hard consonants in singing 
a musical piece. The use of his fingers on this instrument 



must be sxicli as to display perfect training and grasps of the 
principles of music. , Y 

The terminology adopted in the Tamil literature to 
distinguish the numerous subtleties in the performance of the 
vina has to be admitted to be really significant and eyen descrip- 
tive ; still it passes the possibility of being rendered into another 
language. Of the fourteen palais or tunes connected with 
this, skill consists in bringing iuto play all the seven notes in 
producing a tune. 

For the sake of producing these varieties certain adjust- 
ments are necessary, '*(1) four pertaining to the key, (2) seven 
of equality, viz., neither low nor high, and (3) three of high 
pitch From a study of this chapter one cannot but note 
that in the days of Silappadilcdram the instruments of music 
that had the highest recognition were the vina and the flute, 
while the excellence of the vocal music held its own. 


The Drummer — (^<5ajr^g{j)U5Gijjir«2irGiRUD^) i — 

‘‘ cgf— ^ LJ/TL- eS<5(D,9-Quu 
uismQem uirmfl optSow 

jS<oSi<su ujitQ ^essriTiF^ 

(SufTikSuj (sufrir^ ^tufrQ^iEi 
QiaiiStij u9u.gi/ u9<oS)^Bj<5ar (oSLlud 
<3;L_0©/rs sjTemfS} 

ujrr<ss^ uL^fretDLD^ 

tsjreaar/r Q<sis^isSj€k^ 

^eojr^ustRLD uj0iBQ^n'iflj(our 

The Flutist — ; — 

Q&fr^eSuu (sSli^^^p (Si/^dF^sar 

Lfe\)isS!tu QjfSis^ Li6mifuQufr(sk u6SBriSl(Ssp 
/F/r(S3r@ LDtU6\)pLj QuLu^rrmi 
OspfSuj (^ireSletfl Quj<mfS((^ mFujiSl 
Qi^uu^ QsihQ (ip<omfr<sS^ (^Qu 
umr6m'<oS)LD semQesstfi uu/iSis^ 

pmQ<^(BiLCi Ou/t^/f^ 
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euemsmu uLlL_<5roi_ tu/r^(oLo^ msi/^^/rm 
Q<oS)^Quj{r<^ urru^uj ^€tD,s^uS ej^tu jb<o^^ 
eui^^ ev&rir^^ aiuQsu Q^irprS 
uSIekLjjD eSujfsQ uSI<oid^ul^ 

Qjrrir {ii(oO^<oiD^s Qtsis^<^gii ufrir^^rnsj 
Sir S&o^^ 

(su:^isSim rS!(ss)^iS(^fE] gjjpGoOfrsir 

The Yina-Player — (luir^girr^ffujaToznixi^) : — 

iT‘(^irt^ 0^/r®^^ Q&ihQpmjD& Qds^isSu^ 

Q(^(ojti^ u/t'2s\) (oiDWif 

isumiotDLDiSl p Ql-ib^ ^rrir ufraQp 
QLD<sk<ss)LDuSIJ) 8 u.if^ (^jfisSldr uir^oQp 
QLDib&Q^bsir fBiTiltSIji) <ot£),s6<sQ’2efr Qsirdr&rS 

Qiurri^m^ ufnsQpLo QufrpL{<siS)L^^ 

^&ririr^ ^irirw .a9®fr//?<E Q 
Ste'isu^u uiLu.m &nri5](o& Sl^iqiE 
^€arQ^ ajj^Bj^Qw l^bj^suuSIjd Q6=jr 
Qisij'^ LDS(3(fl(§{m SSstra/^# Q^n 
QldsO ^<o{Di^uSi<sffl <siDdf«5©Ssrr 

suihLjS^ [j)inSljb Q<^u)Ufr'2B) luituj 

tufT^ LUirs sarrikisfoa^sn 
Qugy(ip<o6ijD sufF^ QupnS (oi^fk^ir^ 

Qs-Bjsuj^ iU0uiUfr^ Qujenrs 
(^ird) (^ir6\)irs>^ ^pSi^oriLD ^rflfF^tSlek 
Qp/sororr^m' <Fi}<ss)sQuj (LpmpQDLou^jh rSrf^ik^trm 
QGffI (tp^eorrStu QsD^iru(Si @tp<ss)LD{i^fk 
Qsirip. Qld^ Q<F’Ld urr'^GoOtuesr 

!§ip.& Qi^lFpS GffisroS® SL^t$<S5)«a5 
65f?§SWJr (5!TLD LjODL^LUm' QJ^^mBjpds Q<5/rOTL-./r® 

©lufrii QiDpuir^ uSfL^Qpssip OimSIiUfS 

(^(pek QijipQs{Tisp fS^6\)(ipQr)p QldgSIuj 

(aU(o^Bl (fl)LD<o^i3!^(^ iF'LjD^I} (^LIi6\)€\)n‘LD 

QufTffSlLus QfSsirpp L/6i)0ou) Qtair^u),^^ 

{SilappadiMram — ^e^uu^<s/rira), ^smQ&ps)i U. 45‘-94.) 


The foregoing is a brief sketch of the music and musical 
instruments of the ancient Tamils as gathered from the classics. X 
The numerous and elaborate references and descriptions bear- 
ing on the science of music and musical instruments in the 
Tamil classics of admitted antiquity cannot but make the reader 
believe that it had its birth, growth and development in a 
remarkable manner among the people of the land. I may 
express a wish in conclusion that the universally interesting 
character of music may induce men of vast and versatile 
powers to make a comparative study of the science as it 
prevailed in various parts of the civilized world. 


DRAVIDIC SANDHI 

By L. V. Eamaswami Aiyar, M.A., B.L. 

(Gontinued from VoL XXF, No. 4^ p, 270) 

I 

Vowels and Vowels 
Tamil 

The vowels that occur in Tamil in final positions^ are a, a, 
u, u, e, 6j 0 , Of uif and the diphthongs ai and au ; while in 
initial positions, all the above sounds except um are met with. 
[Sutras 59, 69, 70 of ToL, EL and 102 and 107]. 

(1) Final la of Tamil, described as hut't'riyal-ugaram 
(shortened u) and possessing the sound-value of an unrounded 
u with the lips more or less spread out and the tongue lying 
flat on tlie lower surface of the mouth is elided altogether in 
Tamil when it meets the initial vowel of a following word 
within pause limits in prose and verse-units in poetry. 

The occurrence of this (u is described in TE, 36, 407 and 
N, 94. It appears finally after the plosives (or the affricates) 
of forms having more than two syllables and of dissyllabic 
forms when these have long base- vowels : 

arm (river), ddm (sheep), etc., described as nedift' radar ; 

ehgoL (steel, etc.), 'kalicm (measure of weight), etc., which 
are dyda-t-todar ; 

Imyirta (rope), iruppadm (that which exists), etc., which are 
uyir44odar ; 

JcoTclaa (stork), pattm (ten), etc., which are cases of mnd'- 
rodar where the final plosive is preceded by another 
plosive ; 

amhm (arrow), 'kand'rua (calf), etc., which are cases of 
mend'rodar in which the plosive is preceded immedi- 
ately by a nasal ; 


4 Short e is rare in Tamil, occurring as- it does only in poetic forms 
like cee ; short o exists only in ; aw as a flnal is found only in literary 
kau and a; au. 
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Tcoyduub (having reaped), telgiw (flea), etc., which are idai- 

t-todar in which the plosive is immediately preceded X' 
by the idai-y-eluU% y, r, I, h 
The sound occurs, according to the grammatical tradition 
only after the plosives (including r and c which are always 
classified as plosives), so much so that in forms like alavu 
(measurement) or (dove), the sound cannot be iwhvit 

only u. In all dissyllabic words with a short basic vowel ^ 
whether immediately followed by short plosives or other short 
consonants, the final vowel is %i or muVfriyal-ugaram^ as in 
pulu (worm), nadu (middle), adu (that), etc. 

The indigenous grammarians are quite definite about the ^ 
distinction between the contexts where u should occur and 
those where lu is prescribed. The distinction is important in 
the literary dialect in sandhi. But in the colloquial, the sound ta 
has become more widespread, and in actual evaluation the 
colloquial uses ta for all u-garam sounds except in a few dis- 
syllabic words like pulu (worm), hosu (mosquito) in which the 
mutH'riyal ugaram or full u is preserved as the final on account 
of the influence of the rounded vowels preceding. Adu (that), 
idu (this), nadu (middle), mdu (leave ofl i), etc. are evaluated 
in the colloquial as adai, idac, nadtu^ vldiw^ etc. It will be seen 
below that adu^ idu also began to behave in literary Tamil 
like adoM, idea from an early period, though the older condi- 
tion is also reflected in some sandhi contexts in the texts. 

In literary sandhi^ lu is elided^ before another following 
vowel, while mut't'riyal-ugaram u does not suffer this elision. 

^ In' comparatively late texts, there exist instances where ui is 
preserved before a following vowel; commentators cite the following 
instances : — 

tan mugam aga44dyi alaipaitu-v-e ; anl aditt-aditt(M.v--a'kkdramunr- . 

itVriya where ai is preserved and is followed by a dorsal glide 

.V. before following vowels. Sach instances are extremely rare in the 
classical texts. 

Commentators observe that N, 164 provides for such exceptional 
instances by using the word odum [nyir varin u-k-kuran-mey-vitt- 
odum ] ; but I do not know if the use of 6dum can imply this variation 
from the general rule. ^ 



The general rule of the non-elision of muVt'riyal-ugaram 
[=ful]y rounded u] is subject to the following exceptions : 

(a) adu^ id% udu often lose their finals in comparatively 
late texts before vowels following, e.g,, ad-enna in KambaEam, 
In the colloquial, these words are evaluated with a final 
- 06 , before consonants following; and before vowels, this 
is mostly elided wfithin pauses; as in (who is that ?), 

adding e-y-illai (it is not here). Before the samuccaya -mi and 
the particle -6, one hears in the colloquial ad-um beside adu- 
v-uin ; id-e, idu-v-e. 

According to strict grammatical rules, adu, idu, {udu\ 
should have a fully rounded and in vocalic sandM, the 
final sound is not elided in the oldest literary texts : adu-v-d 
[P, 78; PP, in, 199], adu-v-and'ruO) idu-v-um^ etc. But 
even in the oldest texts, the ‘‘ oblique bases of adu, idu^ udu 
are ad-an-^ id-an-, ud-an-, according to TE, 177 ; here the 
final -u is elided before the sdriyai -an-. This would indicate 
that even at the earliest known stage of Tamil, the final -u 
of these words had begun to lose the individuality of the non- 
elidable -u. This fact is further illustrated by TE, 258 which 
prescribes that surds are not doubled after adu^ idu, though the 
general rule [TE, 255] is that after a muV t'riyal-ugaram surds 
are geminated both in vWVrumai and in alvali. The weaken- 
ing of the individuality of -u in adu, idu may therefore have 
started very early. 

{h) Forms like puravu (dove), namvu (toddy), alavu (mea- 
surement), according to the rule regarding final u and have 
a fully rounded -u\ but before vowels following, this uis 
invariably elided even in the most ancient texts, as in hodun- 
jelav-eUU [PP, 10, 1. 5]. E", 161 makes a special provision for 

this elision [muVt'rum-at't'r-drdvali]. 

(c) oru (one), the numeral adjective loses its -u [TE, 461] 
in or-dyiram beside dr-dyiram. 

The final -u here was perhaps not organic in as much as 
(i) the general rule [TE, 479] of sandhi before vowels requires 
the lengthening of o, as in -dr-ddai ; and iii) or- appears with- 
out a vocalic final in Kannada compounds like or-JcaUu, 
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It will be seen later tbat in vocalic sandhi action the 
Icut't'riyalugaram lu of Tamil corresponds to the elidable 9 (or Y' 
la) of Mai., to the elidable -u of Kannada and to (or -u in 
some contexts) of Tulu, while the mut'i'nyalugaram u of Tamil, 
generally speaking, answers to a non-elidable -u of MaL, 
Kann. and Tulu. Literary Tamil, Mai., and to a certain extent 
Tula also distinguish the two in sound- evaluation, while 
Kann. gives the value of a rounded to both tlie elidable and k 
the non-elidable sounds : — 


Elidable sound 

Lit. Tam. -la 
Mai. 

Tulu ’•uf, 

Kann. -u 


Kon-elidable sound 

Tam. -n 
Mai. -w 
Tulu -u 
Kann. -u 


The non-elidable sound in all these speeches occurs as the 
final in dissyllabic words with short vowels and short conso- 
nants. 

(2) Final vowels other than ui do not (largely speaking) 
suffer elision when meeting other vowels ; on the other hand, 
in such cases a vocalic glide, the character of which would 
depend upon that of the first of the meeting vowels, is inserted 
to bridge over the hiatus in all combinative contexts. 

I have discussed these glides at length in my paper on 
Dravidic Glides,'’ contributed to the G, V. Eamamurti 
Commemoration Volume. 

(3) A few cases of optional elision of the first of the 
meeting vowels are met with in literary usage, though not 
provided for by the grammars : — 


0 The difference in sound- value and in vocalic sandhi action be- 
tween the elidable samvrH 9 and the non-elidable -u of Mai. is well 
recognized and explained in the fourteenth century grammar, L11. III. 5. 
vyakliya ukarah tu ardhamatrikah. yah kut't'riyalugara iti pandyair 
bhanyate. ato nasya sphutam pratibbasah. maru ityadau ukarantwa- 
peksa tasya na lopah. ekamatrikabwat. na khalu maru ityucyamane 
pk|ira pratibbasah yatha ad9 ityatra, 



(i) Final -a of optatives like mlga (may one prosper 1) is 
optionally elided in ancient Tamil : 

selg-ena^-'Y^'E^ 83 ; PP, II, 177. 
olig-ena — Nad., 164. 

Icalaig-ena—M, Ad., 67. 

Instances where the elision is absent are also available : — 

mlqa-v-avan Tcanni^lVj 20] 
mlariguga-v-aduppe — [P, 18] 
pdruga-V’end're — [6. Nad., 164] 
nlnguga-V‘end'rang'ii-—[M., Ad., 69] 
peruga-v4ng(u-^[^, X, 244] 

(u) In colloquial Tamil -a of the relative participle is lost 
in the familiar compounds pirand-dm (‘ the house where one 
was born ' the parents’ house of the daughter-in-law), pukh-am 
(‘ the house to which one goes ’ the husband’s house of the 
daughter-in-law). 

Elision of -a also occurs in the following : — and-dm (that 
house), and-andai (that side), and-acou (that type) in which -a 
of anda (that) is elided ; sinn-anna (the younger among the 
elder brothers), periy-appa (elder uncle), vell-dnai (white 
elephant). 

In rapid colloquial enunciation, one hears elirkm for eli-y^ 
irukktUf pdnedam for pdria-v-idam (the place to which one went), 
eng-enge for enge-y-enge^ etc. 

On the whole, elision of vowels in vocalic junction in 
literary Tamil is very limited. Except in connection with -ac 
and with the other instances in literary Tamil mentioned 
above, the tendency of literary Tamil is to set its face against 
elision, and herein perhaps it preserves the genius of the 
parent speech unaltered in the main. 

Malayalam. 

According to Lilatilakam (III, 1, vyakhya), the vowels 
a, d, i, u, u, e, e, o, 6, and the diphthong ai occur in Mai. in 
initial positions^ while Anally all the above sounds except 



short 0 and except the diphthongs ai and au^ are met with 
further, 9 (a sound corresponding to the Tamil Tcut't'riyal- 
ugaram uc) also occurs in final positions. 

1, The MaL sound 9, described as samvrta [L, III, 1], 
besides occurring in all those positions in which the corres- 
ponding Tamil sound m is found, is allowed as a final sound 
in Mai. in the following contexts : 

(i) Optionally in connection with final I, Z, n, n and r 
[L, III, 24], (except in intimate compounds) in instances like 
fcanno (beside lean ^eye’), 1cdll9 (beside leal ‘stone'), ponnQ 
(beside pon ‘gold’) in which the final Z, Z, n appear 
doubled after the short radical vowel of dissyllabic words, in 
instances like viraU (beside -yimZ ‘ finger’), curuh (beside ourul 
‘curl’)? where the words have more than two syllables, and 
in words like dr9 (beside dr ‘ who Ml9 (beside Ml ^ leg ’) 
with long basic vowels followed by short Z, r, etc.^ 

It has to be observed that while Tamil grammars do not 
recognize the use in literary compositions of the final ui after 

Ifc is infcorGstmg' in this connection to note the differences between 
Tamil and Mai. in this respect : — 

(1) -al dues nob occur finally in Mai. Tam, -aUs replaced in MaL 
by {i) -a in noun-bases like tala (head), mala (rain), (ii) -e in accusa- 
tives like avarice [Tam. avan-ai} ; cf. colloquial Tam. accusative ending 
-e < -ai, 

(2) Short 0 is absent in MaL Even in Tam. it occurs only in no. 

(3) -aw is absent in MaL; even in Tamil it is met with only in 
hau- (to bite) and vau- (to pillage). 

(4) MaL samvrta has the value of a in some contexts. For this, 
see below. 

(5) Final a, w, u, 0 have optionally incorporated the dorsal off-glide, 
as in mdv9f md (maugo-tree); puUi^v-o, palu (worm); pu-v-s, pu (flower); 
go-v-d, go (Skt. ‘ cow * ). This off-glide has been discussed by me in my 
‘‘ Dravidic Glides 

® In the colloquial, the enunciative is embodied almost always 
(except in intimate compounds) before pauses and consonants in 
words like kanns, kdld. The pronouns wan, aran, a?;aZ, avar and the 
participial nouns involving the three last-mentioned forms flo not 
generally embody 9, Original dissyllabic (and trissyllablc) words do 
pot generally have a, 


Z, n, Z, n, r in the contexts (i.e., before consonants following) 
in which Mai. allows the use of the optional forms with final 
9j forms like Icannwb (beside Ian ‘eye’), halija (beside Ml 
‘leg’), arai (beside ‘ who?’), vemlca (beside veral ‘finger’) 
occur in the Tam. colloquial before pauses and before words 
with initial consonants. The Tamil grammars ha.ve not 
recognized this colloquial feature, while in MaL recognition 
has been given to it by all grammars from the time of Liia- 
tilakam, which work (in the vyakhyas to III, 23 and 24) 
expressly permits forms with samvrla like told (beside ibl 
‘ skin ’), Milo (beside Ml ‘ stone ’). 

(ii) I have pointed out above that according to strict 
grammatical rules the final sound in Tam. Mdavu (door), 
puravu (dove), etc. is n and not ca, though in vocalic sandM 
the u here behaves like ac in that it is elided before a following 
vowel. In MaL, such words as alavo (measurement), Icalavo 
(theft) are definitely recognized as having a final samvrta u 
[L, III, 22 — vddardliamdtrolcdrali]. The discrepancy between the 
Tamil grammatical rule and Tamil literary vocalic sandhi action 
in connection with these words does not exist in MaL 

(m) Again, it has been noted that in Tam. colloquial and 
in comparatively late literary Tam. sandhi^ the value of 
the final vowel in the words for ‘ that ’ and ‘ this ’ is that of ui 
and not of u : adca, idea, though according to strict grammati- 
cal rules and to the early literary usage the final sound is a 
muVfriyaVugamm u. Eor MaL, however, Lilatila.kam [III, 5] 
expressly describes the final sound of ado as the samvrta u. 
Apparently, the colloquial practice of giving the value of a 


0 In MaL forms like Mn'fi'o (hill), rnahho (mist, fog), marun'n'9 
(medicine), the final 9 is constant and compulsory because the groups 
n'n', nn and n'n' respectively of mannd and marun'n'o are 

derived from older consonant groups in which x>losives are involved : 
n'n' (of Mn'n'd) < nd' 
n'n' (of marun'n'd) < n'd 
nn (of marind) < nj 

Older m3nd'rodar consonant groups are involved here, and the 
compulsory enunciative (-64 in Tamil) is normaL 

7 



samvrta to the final sound here, has been given express 
recognition to in literary Mai. Instances in which the earlier 
literary Tamil tradition is preserved in MaL are also not want- 
ing: — adu-v-e Mn [Bhg., 2, 23] beside idu-v-um-lcel in 6, 11 of 
the same fourteenth century text. 

Summing up, one may say that except in dissyllabic words 
like mam (wart), nadu (middle), Icuru (boil), (worm) in 
which a short basic vowel is followed by a single consonant, 
the final ugamm sound in MaL (whenever and wherever it 
occurs) has always the value of a samvrta, i.e,, the value of e 
in MaL 

This samvrta sound of MaL is a more open and frontalized 
sound than the corresponding ca of Tamil. It is very like the 
neutraV’ vowel in the second syllables of the English words 
water, better, etc. It preserves this quality only before pauses 
and to a certain extent before words with initial back conso- 
nants. That its immediate ancestor’-® in the history of MaL 
was a sound like Tam. oa is clear from the fact that in word- 
compounds and in intimate phrasal combinations where the 
first word has the samvrta as the final sound and the second 
word has an initial consonant, the value of the samvrta in MaL 
has a strong tendency to revert to ca. Gf. the following : — 

(1) t nddo (this land) — 9 in ndd9 before pause ; 

nddca Icadattuga (to exile) — ao [or u] before a conso- 
nant. 

(2) om Icetp (one bundle) — 9 before a pause 

IcettLa poUcGU (the bundle was opened) — uo before 
consonant. 

(3) on'n'um-on'n'um rend9 (one plus one makes two) — e 

before a pause ; 

rend^ pdvannal (two poor creatures) — ta before con- 
sonant. 


The change of older -m to -a in Mai. (before pauses) should have 
occurred prior to the 16th century, inasmuch as an inscription of 

this period shows many instances without the symbol for -w or -la 

TAS„ III, pp. 81, 82. 



This MaL 9 is invariably elided before a following vowel 
within breath-groups and meaning-groups in the colloquial and 
in modern prose, and in poetry within the pauses prescribed 
for verse- units. 

(2) Subject to the rule relating to 9 (lu) and to the excep- 
tions mentioned below in 3, the junction of vowels in sandhi 
contexts gives rise to the production of a semi- vocalic glide- 
sound. I have discussed these glides elsewhere, 

(3) Elision of vowels in cases other than that of the 
samvrta u is not mentioned in L ; but numerous types occur in 
literary usage. 

{i) Optatives^^ of the type of vdlga (may one rule !) have 
been used in MaL from the earliest periods as polite imperatives. 
The final -a of such forms is in poetry commonly elided, 
though instances where there is no elision, also occur : 
nillc-adellam (let all that wait 1) — BO, 34 
— used here as a third personal optative. 
unarttug-end'dn (he said, ^^make him aware ”) — EO, 267 
— used here as ^ polite imperative L 
arig-en'n'u (saying ^ know thou!’) — KE, 6. 
n'% ceyg-en'n'e (saying ^do thou’) — KB, Ar., 153. 
grahilck-en'n'u (saying ^ understand thou ’) — Bhg, 6, 12. 
vilannug-ennil — KG, 20. 

pamg-en'n'u (saying ^communicate thou’) — EAB. Kis., 343. 
Tcadan'n'ldug-em^bdfVi — ITS, I, 90. 

The following are instances where there is no elision : 

enikhu tunaydga-y-idine (may he be of support to me !) 
—EC* 7. 

eni'kh-ariyi'k'ka-y-en'n'u (saying ^ inform, me’)— -KE, Ar., 4, 
lcdnga-y-en*n*e (saying ‘see thou’) — Blig, 11, 1. 

According to TS, 226, these optatives are used only in the third 
person in Tamil ; but even in old Tam., they began to be used for the 
first and second persons. 

In old MaL they were used for the second and third persons, while 
in late MaL they are restricted to the second person as polite impera* 
tiyes. Jn Kann. they are used only for the third person, 


'kanga-y-apurmmdya (see thou the unique ) — Blig, 

11 , 2 . 

(ii) The final vowels of the first constituents of some 
intimate word- compounds are sometimes elided : 
poU-imn [poUe+ivan] (let him go). 

Tcar-eri [Jcara+eri] (having got into a safe landing place, 

^ to climb’). 

Denna Tcatt-unni (‘ the infant who stole butter ’) — used to 
describe infant 6ri Krishna — Tcatta-^-unni, 
pet't'-amma (the mother who delivered the child) used to 
emphasise the intimacy of relationship between mother 
and son — pet't'a+amma, 
mli-accJian — [valia -{■acGJian]. 
evid-Gvide— [evide +evide]. 

{Hi) Final -a of the verbal relative participles is elided in 
the older texts in certain instances : 

parann-dre (on saying) from older paranna-v-dre, 
mdivulUdnavadivu — BC 1. 
vand-arigale (the enemies who came) — RO, 330. 
peppedun'n' -avacan (the king who fears) — RO, 12. 
moUnd-alavu (on saying) — RO, 137. 

arinn-arivu (the knowledge that has been acquired) — 
Bhg, 6, 8. 

alud-alave (on weeping) — Bhg, 2, 6. 

vil murinn-ocoa (the noise produced by the breaking of the 
bow)— EAR, BM. 

Instances like mn'n'-dr-dl [mn'na+or+dl^ (the person 
who came), used in poetry, show the elision of -a of the 
relative participle van'n'a. In mn'n'-edam (the place to which 
one came), commonly heard in the colloquial, there is elision 
of -a of van'n'a, together with the lengthening of e of edmn 
[< idam], 

(iv) Final -a of the Infinitive when used in the old texts 
as a participle governing an immediately following verb is 
often elided before a following vowel in old texts : 

er-aluvdn (for weeping too much) where era is an infinitive 
participle deriyed from er- (to grow) — KR^ Ar.^ 63, 
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er-erinnu (blazed greatly)— .Bhg, 11, 6. 
ter-arudagiya (what was difficult of comprebension)— Bhg, 
2, 18. 

ilag-on'n'-dritadunerain (at the time when shouted so loudly 
as to agitate the enemies)— KE, 119. 
olcJc-eduitu (took entirely) — EO, 38. 

^ In Geyy-arud9 (should not be done), ceyy-aUe (let me, him, 

her, it do) [< ceyya-\-oU-e], ceyy-dm (may be done), the first 
constituent is an Infinitive with -a which in these forms is 
always elided in old and new Mai alike, oeyy-anam (should 
be done) is a contraction of cGyya-\-venam [< mriwm < vend- 
/ um\ entailing elision of -a of eeyya. 

{v) -u of oru^ the adjectival numeral for ^ one ’, is elided 
in expressions like or-dl ; of. Tam. or-dylmm (one tliousand). 

In expressions like van'n'-engil [beside van'n'u-v-engil (if 
one came)], I think that originally the vowel elided was 
since the Mai. finite verb van'n'u (came) is presumably a 
development in Mai. from an older samvrta (u, (or a near sound) 
which was the final of the verb-stem at the time when the 
^ endings were dropped in Mai. It was the samvrta sound that 
suffei’ed elision in instances like van'n'-engU [cf. KP, p. 108], 
{vi) -e of the singular genitive ending -nd'e is sometimes 
elided : end'uUam tagarn'n'idun'n'u (my mind is being shattered) 
— OT, p. 258. poU-ivan (let him go) beside pdUe-y-ivan, is 
sometimes used in poetry. In ceyydd-irun'n'Uf beside ceyydde- 
y-irun'n'u (he remained without doing), ver-oru-Mryam 
^ beside vere-y-oru-Mryam (another matter), mumb-irun'n'u 
mumhe-y-irun'n'u (sat in front) [US, I, 3], there need not 
necessarily have been elision of e ; for -6 in ceyydde, vere, mumhe 
is an emphatic particle annexed to the original forms ceyyddca, 
^ verca and mumbca. These original forms had the sumvrta as 
their finals, which suffered elision according to the general 
rule’-*'^ relating to the meeting of a samvrta and another vowel 
in sandhi contexts. 

In instances like the following also, occurring in old texts, no 
elision need be postulated in view of the original nature of the bases : 
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Kannada 

* Vr- 

1. Final -u of all Kannada words except dissyllabic ones 
with short radical vowels followed by short consonants, like 
nadu (middle), pulu [hulu] (worm), is elided when meeting 
other vowels : 

nan-ilU — nanu (I) +iUi (here) ; 

iddan-alli — iddanu (he remained) +alli (there) ; 

Md-adu — Tcddtt (forest) (that) ; 

Jiulii-iddanu — huUtu (fitting) +iddanu (he remained) ; 
but pulu-v-illa (there is no worm), nadu-v-idu (this is the 
middle), etc., show that of pul%^ nadu, etc., is not elided. 

Practically, then, the difference in sandhi action between 
the non-elidable -u of dissyllabic words like pulu, nadu, and 
the elidable -u of other words coiTesponds to the difference 
(in vocalic sandhi) between the non-elidable Tam. mui't'riyal- 
ugaram u and the elidable huVfriyal-ugaram ta. 

The following points, however, are noteworthy : 

(i) There is no dffierence in the phonetic character or value 
of the elidable u and the non-elidable u in Kannada ; both have 
the same sound-value, that of a rounded labial u. 

(ii) Kannada grammarians, therefore, have not prescribed 'V 
expressly the distinction between the conte'xts where elidable 

-w occurs and those where the non-elidable -u may occur. 

(m) Kannada^® shows (like post-sangam Tamil) optional 

Old iv- elldm (all these)— KR, Ar. 8— madera iva-y-elldm. 

-tv- appears as a “ neuter ’’ plural demonstrative base in Tamil; 
cf, Naladi avvum. 

Old ilUen'n' (to the effect that there is not....) beside more 
modevn illa-y-enW- • -iJCnot) is the base : cf. Tam. ill-end'r-, Kann. 
ill- end-. 

^3 In Kann. consonantal sand/ii, the difference between the elidable 
- w and the non-elidable -u becomes important in one context, viz., the \ 
change of r > r and of d > I before consonants following [see infra] : 
mdr{u) -\-hdl = mdrJcol ; but hiru-j-kdl — kiru-gol. kiru being a dissyllabic 
word with short vowels and consonants, the final u is not elided ; the 
meeting of r with the following consonant is barred, and the change 
of r > r does not take place. Similarly in kdl-kircu [= kdd(u)^kiTCK}, 
the final -u of kddu is elided, while in kadu-gampu the final -u of kadu 
is not elided. 



elision of -u of adu^ iduy in instances like beside adu-v-um 
as in ^md. ; ade (even that) beside adu-v-e [OA, p. 41]. 

The elision of -u before other vowels is referred to in 
Bhbb, 19 and 20 ; 6md, 52 ; and 36. In these sutms the 
elision of is considered together with the elision of other 
sounds. The absence of elision in the case of the -u of words 
like nadu and huhi is envisaged by a general statement in all 
the three grammars that sounds should not be elided when 
the sense is destroyed This perhaps is not a quite satis- 
factory explanation of the absence of elision in nadu, hulu, 
etc. ; for, though the avoidance of the impairing of the sense 
is one of the factors underlying the absence of elision in 
some instances, the more prominent reason is connected with 
the principle of ‘^syllabic distribution ” underlying the con- 
stitution of Dravidian words and the effect that this has 
produced on the quality of the non-elidable % on the one hand 
and the elidable sound on the other. 

2. The link-sounds y and v crop up between two meeting 
vowels in the circumstances described by me in my paper 

Dravidic Grlides In that paper of mine I have dealt 
with the resemblances and differences between Kannada 
and the Dravidian speeches with reference to the character 
and occurrence of these semi- vocalic glides. 

3. Elision of vowels (other than the elidable -u) in sandhi 
contexts is provided for in Bhbh, 19 and 20, 6md, 52 and 36. 
The Sutras of Bhbh. and are very general propositions, 
while the 6md. rule specifically points out that elision of a 
vowel daring vocalic junction occurs in inflexional endings 
and prakrti endings of Sanskrit and Kannada words, so long 
as the meaning is not impaired thereby 

(i) Among inflexional endings,^^ -a of the sixth case ending; 
-e of the fourth case ending -he, -ge ; and of the fifth and 

It has to be noted that the vowels elidedinthe.se inflexional 
endings are special developments in Kannada, which are not met with 
in the cognate Tamil endings : 

-a of the genitive— c/. Tam. mav-in^elai (leaf of the mango tree). 
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the seventh ease endings -inde ; and -i of the eighth case 
termination -alii, are elided : — 

mdvin-ele (leaf of mango tree) — mdvina-i-ele. 
avan-angamam (his limbs) — avana+angamam — JBh., 28, 25. 
Md-emme (forest buffalo) — JBh. 

salagramad-ondu mmaniya Hie (a beautiful stone of the 
sMagrama variety) — sdlagramada -{-ondu— JBh., 28, 22. 
Icolag-elasi (having desired to MU) — Tcolage+elasi — JBh, ^ 

28, 30. 

altiyind-esadu (having become gratified with pleasure) — 
altiyinde -{-esadu — JBh, 28, 20. 
neladall-irdam (he sat on the ground) — neladalU+irdam, 
yatnadal-enu {whsit good lies in herculean efforts'?) — OA. 

(ii) Elision of vowels is prescribed for instances like the 
following : 

ddUittam (he made an attack ) — ddli +iUam. 

Md-irdam (he remained together) — Mdi+irdam, 

In instances like these, the final H is followed by another 
i-j and wherever the meaning is not impaired, i- is elided. 

{Hi) I find the -a of the Eelative verbal participle elided 
in some instances in the texts : / 

Jcanda Jcand-abaleyar (those women who saw) — JBh, 20 — ^ 

-a of hand^ is elided before a- of ahaleyar. 
kdnad-diange-y-eke kannadi ? (what is the use of a mirror 
for a blind man ?) — OA, p. 7. 

{i'o) In aras-dl [amsa-{-al], ace-dne [aoca-{-dn6], -a which 
meets another a-, is elided. 

{v) The final vowels of matte (other, next), munne (former- \ 
ly, etc.) munce, balige (near, towards), halika (afterwards), 

Mge, Inge, liege, olage (inside), allige (there), mellage (slowly), 

summane (quietly), etc., are elided before vowels following, in 

\ 

-ge of the dative — c/. Tam. -Jc ui- 

-inde of the instrumental— c/. K arm. -inda, -in, etc. 

-alii of the locative— c/. -alUf the old Kann. locative ending [KittePs 
(?r., p. 42]. 

In view of this, it is probable that elision hero was helped by an 
older tradition in Kanna<Ja. ^ 



literary texts and in the colloquial (wherever the forms con- 
cerned are used). -winsome of these instances, not being an 
organic part of the word-bases, suffers easy elision. Elision 
is allowed in all these instances because the meanings are 
nowhere impaired thereby. 

. (m) In comparatively late texts, the elision of vowels is 
optional in the following : 

maneyalli-y-u or maneyallu (also in the house) 
devarag6-y~e or demrage (bo the god indeed). 
mddidiri-y-adannu or mddidiradannu (you did it). 
bandare-y-enu or bandar enu. 
mdduttene-y-dddarinda or mdduttendddarinda, 
Tcodade-y-iddanu or Tcodadiddanu (he remained without 
giving). 

summane-y-iddanu or summaniddanu (he kept quiet). 

Two things are noteworthy in these instances : 

(i) imdidiri (you did) and midultme (I do) are modern 
forms, the correspondents of which in the older dialect are 
mddidir and mddidapam which had consonantal finals. ISTo 
question of yocalic elision was, therefore, involved in these 
instances, -i of later mddidir-i is a special Kann. development. 

(ii) Final -e of Kann. Icodade and devarage, when compared 
to Tam. Tcodddat, and tevarJchta, reveals itself as a special Kann. 
development. 

{in) The optional retention of the final vowels in some of 
the above instances like mddidiri, demrage points to the old 
tradition (of elision) having fallen into desuetude. 

The tendency to elide final vowels (other than the elidable 
ugararrC) before other vowels is on the whole stronger in Kann, 
than in Tamil, even when allowance has been made for the 
fact that some of the instances of elision in Kann. may have 
been facilitated (or even started) by an older tradition in 
which these particular vowels were not involved. 

Telugu 

1, In vocalic junction, the final -u of all Telugu words 
and forms is elided before another vowel [AO, 18]. 



in final positions of Telugii words appears in the lite- 
rary dialect after all consonants except after the consonantal 
druta n in certain contexts and after I and r in the oldest 
literary texts and inscriptions ; in the colloquial, this -u 
appears (with greater or lesser distinctness) after all conso- 
nants in final positions, except -m-. 

The distinction observed in Tamil between muVfriyal- 
ugamm and Imt'friyahugaram does not exist in Telugu either 
in respect of the sound- value or in respect of the behaviour in 
sandhi contexts, since (for historical reasons) vocalic sandhi 
contexts involving purely dissyllabic words with short vowels 
and consonants (similar to those in which Tam. has mutH^riyal 
higaram) ceased to exist in the pre-literary period. 

2. For the discussion of semi-vocalic link-sounds in 
literary and colloquial Telugu, see my paper on Dravidic 
Glides 

3. Elision of vowels other than -u occurs in a number of 
contexts in Telugu : — 

(i) of the second person pronominal endings of finite 
verbs is always elided before another following vowel : 

cesitiv-appudn (thou didst it then) — cesitivi+appiidu 

cueitir-ella — eucitiri -\-ella 

(ii) -i of the first person and third person plural pronomi- 
nal endings of verbs is optionally elided : 

vacGin-y-ellaru or vaccir-ellaru (all persons came). 

untimi-y-accada or untim-accada (we remained there). 

(in) Final -t (and -a) of personal names, when compounded 
with the honorific appellatives amma, ayya, akla, etc., is 
elided: laksmamma — laTcsmi+amma; in sUamma [sUa + amma], 
subbappa [subba+appa], -a is elided. 


The i of this group and of the next appears to be a special 
development in Tel. The corresponding forms in Tamil have final 
consonants. What is now described as elision (from a later stand- 
point) was possibly merely the juxtaposition of the initial vowel of 
the following word to the final consonant of the form in an original 
stage. 
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(iv) Final vowels of words denoting ^measure ^ weight ^ ^ 
etc., when combined, with the word e[n]du, an affix meaning 
^ full ’ are always elided : 

pti'U-elnJdn (candy-full)-~.j?tiUi+e[n]dw ; 

{gump-e[n]du basket-f nil) —gumpa -\-e[n]du, 

(v) Final -a of certain words and forms is always elided, 
before aku (leaf), ania (the whole), and esi (at the rate of) : 
cinUceku (leaf of the cinta plant) [ointa -{'dlcu ; d- becomes &] ; 
cU-anta (the whole of the dust-bin) [ceta+anta ] ; gumpe[n]d-esi 
(by basketfuls). 

In mdmid-celcif^ beside mdmidi-y-dlm^ kobbar-iJcUy beside 
kobbara-y-aku, etc., the elision is optional. 

(vi) Final -a of the first constituents of popular conapounds 
like the following suffers elision : 

cinnatta (younger aunt) — cinna+atia, 
cinnalludu (younger son-in-law) — cinna+alhidu. 
pedd-anna (elder brother)— {h\g) -\-anna, 

[cf. Tara, colloquial sinn-anna (the younger or youngest 
of the elder brothers) where there is elision of -a of 
Hnna (small).] 

Tel. pull-dvu (brown cow) — puUa-{-dvu. 
hatUeddu (dappled ox) — balta-i-eddu. 
err-dim (red cow) — erra-^dv'^, 

[cf. Tam. colloquial vell-dnai (white elephant).] 

{vii) In the following poj^ular word-collocations, elision 
of -a is optional : 

puUin-illu (house where one is born) pultina^y-illu, 

[cf. Tam. GolloquiBl plrand-dm with the same meaning as 
the above ; here too -a of piranda is elided.] 

rdk-undmu (he remained without coming), rdka-y-undenu, 
vdn-ekkma (excess of rain), vdna-y-ekkuva. 
sram-ekkuva (excess of effort), hama-y~ekkma, 

(vin) Elision of -a of the sixth case plural termination is 
met with in certain instjances from the time of Bharata down- 
wards : — 

rdjul-djna (the order of the kings) — rdjula-\-djm, 
talluhodda (near the mothers) — tallula+odda. 


(icc) Though the Atharvana-kl-rikavali expressly mentions 
that the final vowel -i of verbal past participles is not elided, 
instances of elision exist in texts, particularly when the vowel 
that follows itself is i- : 

cuc-iiu-rammu [cud ‘ having seen ’ +itu ^ here ' +ra7nmu 
‘ come ye 

eri[n]g-eriln]gi (having known well or continually) in 
Bh&;gavata, while Bh^rata has eringi-y-cringi* 
adigdco [adigi ^ having called ' -\-ioo- ^ to give 
In the iteration of past participles, like adig-adigl (having 
called continually), iccdoei (having given continually), the 
d of the first constituent is permitted by some grammarians. 

For the elision of d of the past participle, when followed 
by another of,l^mn,'kMiddaru (they remained together). 

{x) of (what ?), of a number of nouns like tandri 
(father), pendli (marriage), vendi (silver), of pronouns like adi 
(that), avi (those), of the numerals enimidi (eight), iommidi 
(nine), padi (ten), and of the negative verbal participles with 
-anij is optionally elided 

em-antivi (what didst thou say^?), emi-y-anUvi, 
addmi (what is that ?), adi-ydmi. 
rdn-atlu^ rdni-y-atlu, 

[xi) Initial a- of adi^ avi is sometimes elided when these 
are suffixed to other words : in Icmidi (belonging to the poet), 
vdnidi, vdridi, ddnidij todidi, there is constant elision ; after -d 
or -a, as in nd-y-adi beside nddi, tana-y-adi beside tamdi^ the 
elision is said to be optional [instances in Bharata not showing 


10 It may be noted that in at least some forms of this set, the final 
d is a special development in Telugu j it is therefore possible that what 
is described as elision of -i from the Telugn standpoint, may have 
been facilitated by an older condition in which no question of d 
arose : c/. the following ; 

adi (that) — Tam. adu, Kann. adu. 

iommidi — Tam. oribadui, 

vdyi (mouth)— Tam. vdy. 

ielivi (clearness, understanding) —Tam, telivu. 

hii, enin— Tam. dyin^ ayin-um. 
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elision]; the so-called sambhandartJiaka ending (with adv,) 
shows elision of a- in instances like nd-du sommu, tanadu kirti 
[AC, 63], 

{xii) In popular compounds like tdtamma, ammammd, 
ndyanamma, ndnna, the second constituent loses its initial, 

Tulu 

The vowels occurring in final positions of Tulu words are 
a, a, e, e, o, d, ce and la ; initially, all the above 

sounds except m and m are found. 

1. The sound ui and its relative u appearing instead of ao 
under the influence of in a preceding syllable (vide my paper 
on ‘^Tulu Prose Texts BSOJS, 1933) are elided within 
breath-groups and verse-units before another following vowel : 

en-i sangatinm, pinceye (I know nothing of this matter) — 

tud-iite (he had seen) — lud%-ritiG, 

gellaid-itterui (they were on the branch) — gelltadta-^iUerai. 

akul-aii-iiterta (they were there) — 

In tudu (having seen) [past verbal participle of tu- (to see) and 
dJmlu (they)], the final sound is an elidable the rounded 
character of which is due to the influence of the u of the 
preceding syllable. 

There is a non-elidable final -u (as in Tam., Mai. and 
Kami.) in Tulu in dissyllabic forms with short radical vowels 
followed by a single consonant, as in nadu (middle), pulu, 
puru (vfoxm), kadu (pungency). When this meets another 
following vowel, link-sounds are produced. 

2. Link-sounds crop up in Tulu, as in other south Dra- 
vidian speeches, between meeting vowels, whenever there is 
no elision ; I have discussed this topic in my Dravidic 
Glides 

3. The following types of vocalic elision are observable 
in Tulu : 

(i) -i of onji (one), muii (three), dji (six) is elided before 
another following vowel : — 

onj-edu (one goat) — onjii-edu, 


muj-onfw (tliree camels). 

dj-ance (six elepliauts). 

muj-adi (three sacred footsteps of Visnn). 

Now, these Tula forms correspond to Tamil ond'rm (one), 
mund'rao (three), drta (six) where the final vowel tco is always 
elided in the junction of vowels ; it seems that -i in the Tulu 
forms is a special development. What now looks like the 
elision of -i (from the standpoint of Tulu) in onj-edu, etc. may 
possibly have involved originally only the elision of a final la 
which before pauses and before consonants changed to -i in 
Tulu. 

{ii) The genitival -a is elided before vowels in intimate 
compounds : 

marad-irm (leaf of t^ee)—marada+irce. 
nird^-eriTcm (fullness of water)— mrda+mte. 

(w) Yocalic elision exists in compounds like mntds-ddau 
(with pleasure) (having become)], pmyatn-anie 

(made efforts) [pTayaina-\-ant6\^ sikn-iddi (not obtainable) 
[silcluna'^'iddi], samsay-dtundu (there was doubt) [samsaya 
+dhmdu (became)], Jcandant-ari (the rice of the field) [Icandanta 
+ ^in], TYios-ampuna (to deceive) [mds(i~{-a')npuna]f eno-dndald 
(however) [enca+dndald], etc. 

{iv} The initial vowel of the second constituent is elided 
in instances like the following : 

popce-ntai (saying shall go’) — popce^uiniui or anttn. 

pdpm-degM (I shall go there)— popes +adegui, 
pdpw-ndald (though I shall go)— popes [-cr is lengthened to 
compensate the loss of d-]-\-dndald. 

Other Speeches 

Winfield [Gr., p. 2] points out that in intimate compounds 
and phrases like ila-inha, pri-nba, the final -u [corresponding 
to the south Dravidian elidable or -ect (of Tam.) and occur- 
ring (in Kui) after all final consonants of words] is elided. 

In 65ndi, Kurukh and Brahfii, words and forms are so 
commonly halanta that contexts of vocalic junction are very 
mneh fewer than in south Dravidian, 
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STUDIES IN BIRD-MYTHS 
No. XLVII 

By Sarat Chandra Mitra, M.A., B.L. 

[On a Papuan Myth about the Battle of the Birds and the Ant] 

The aborigines of Papua narrate the following didactic myth : 

The Ant and the Pheasant. 

An ant and a pheasant were great friends and used to 
go together ahnnting. One day the ant, without the phea- 
sant's knowledge, killed a liornbill who was the king of the 
birds. When the pheasant saw this, he was greatly horrified 
and informed all the birds about what the ant had done. The 
birds met together to consult and determined to kill the ant. 
Hearing this, the ant climbed up a tall tree and awaited the 
birds’ attacks. When the birds came one by one and attacked 
the ant, the latter slew them one after another. Then he 
made up a covering of leaves and lived therein, being glad 
in his heart that he had killed all his enemies. However, 
one day a great raven came and tore up the leafy covering 
and devoured the ant.^' 

On carefully anal37'sing the foregoing myth we find that 
(a) It is a didactic myth because it teaches a great moral 
about the victory achieved by an insignificant enemy over 
powerful adversaries. The ant is a weak insect whereas his 
assailants were powerful and big birds who attacked him after 
banding themselves together. 

(2^) This thing about the victory achieved by a weak 
and insignificant creature over powerful and strong-bodied 
beasts is the favourite subject of many folk tales which are 
current among various races of people all over the world. (See, 
in this connection, my article entitled ‘"On Beast Apologues 
of a ITew Type ” which has been published in Man in India, 
Yol. YI, pp. 14-25. 

♦ Folk Tales of All Nations, By F. H. Lee. Published by George 
G. Herrap & Co., London, 1931, pp. 789-90. 
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((?) We find that tlie primitive savages like the Papuans 
believe that in ancient times, the birds and other creatures V 
could hold conversations with each other and -were capable 
of taking concerted action and that insignificant insects like 
the ant could understand the language of the birds. 

(d) The primitive myth-maker has not done poetic justice 
in this case. He ought to have allowed the victorious ant to 
live in peace in his leafy covering. But, instead of doing this, p; 
he has done injustice to the victorious ant by allowing him 
to be eaten up by a great raven with whom he did not wage 
war. 

{e) It is curious to find from this myth that both the 
hornbill and the pheasant inhabit the island of Papua and that 
the aborigines of that island are familiar with these birds. 

I think that they belong to species quite distinct from those 
which are found in India and Burma. It is unfortunate that 
the gentleman who has collected this and other Papuan myths 
has omitted to give the scientific names of these two birds. 

if) Similar myths describing the battle of the birds and 
creeping creatures like snakes are current among other savage 
peoples. For instance, among the Sema-I^'agas, a savage 
tribe living in the Assam Hill Tracts, a myth is current which 
describes the battle of the birds and the snakes in which 
the birds are stated to have won the victory over the snakes. 

(See my article entitled “On a Sema-hlaga iEtiological Myth 
about the Black Colour of the Jungle Grow, the Eed Colour 
of the Scarlet Minivet and the Pved Colour of the Chin of the 
Ruby Throat, in The Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society^ 

Yol. XXI, Xo. 1.) Then again among the Angami Xagas, 
another Mongoloid tribe of Assam, a similar myth about the 
battle of the birds and the snakes is current. In this myth 
also, the birds are described as having defeated the snakes. 

(See my paper entitled “ On an Angami Xaga Myth about the . 

Battle of the Birds and the Snakes,” in the same Journal^ VoL 
XXI, Xo. 4.) 
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STUDIES IN PLANT-MYTHS 
No. XXV 

By Sarat Chat^dra' Mitra, M.A., B.L. 

[On a Papuan Etiological Myth about the Evolution of the Cocoanut Palm] 

Papua or Xew Guinea is a very large but little known island, 
to the north of Australia and immediately south of the equator, 
connecting the Indian archipelago with Polynesia. The 
Papuan aborigines are of small stature with very thick lips, 
wide nostrils, and woolly hair frizzed out to an enormous size. 
The men paint and tattoo their bodies. They have an inter- 
esting mass of folklore which include, among others, the bird- 
myths and plant-myths. Among the plant-myths is the 
following folk-tale entitled Where the Cocoanut Tree came 
from ” which explains the origin of the cocoanut palm : 

Where the Cocoanut Tree came from 
Once upon a time, a man used to go to the sea-beach and, 
taking off his head from his trunk, used to keep it on the beach 
and then used to go into the water, when the hsh used to go 
down his decapitated neck and get caught in the man's inside. 
Then he used to come to the shore and replacing his head 
upon his neck, go home with the fish. A boy saw all this. 
So none used to eat the fish which that man had caught. 
Hearing this story from the boy, other men followed that 
man to the sea-shore and watched the latter's doings from a 
distance. When the man had entered the sea water, one of 
the watchers took the head and threw it into the bush. When 
the man returned to the shore but did not find his head, he 
changed himself into a big fish and dived into the sea. 

Then one of the catchers, after a few days, went to the 
bush and found that the head had grown into a tall and slender 
palm bearing some nuts. At first men feared to eat these 
nuts. But when they saw a woman eating the kernel of the 
nuts and anointing her body with the water thereof and no 
harm came of it, men began to eat the nuts and drink its water. 



If the husk he taken off from the cocoamitj the man’s 
face will he seen depicted on the shell.* 

From a study of the foregoing setiological myth we find 
that — 

(a) The Papuans, though they are in a low plane of 
culture, have a keen faculty for observing the peculiarities of 
trees and fruits. 

{b) Seeing that the cocoanut shell bore on its surface 
the facsimile of a human face and being unable to explain the 
origin thereof, they have invented this myth to account for 
the origin thereof. 

(c) Like the Saiitals, the Papuans also believe that men 
could take off their heads from their bodies and replace the 
same thereupon at their own sweet will and pleasure. 

(d) The Papuans also believe that men among them 
could at their own sweet will and pleasure dive, into the depth 
of the sea, and remain thereunder for a long time without 
being suffocated and then come to the surface of the water 
again. 

(e) The Papuans also believed that men among them 
possessed the magical power of transforming themselves into 
fishes at their own sweet will and pleasure. 

(/) They also believed that the parts of the human body 
possess the power of transforming themselves into trees and 
plants. 


* Vide Folk Tales of All Nations. By F. H, Lee. Published by George G» 
Ilarrap & Co., London, 1931, pp. 799-801, 


THE TWENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING 
OF THE MYTHIC SOCIETY 

Bangalore, August 7, 1935 
Chief .Titstioe H. D. C. Reilly 
in the Chair 

The Twenty-fifth Aimnal Meeting of the Mythic Society was 
held in the Daly Memorial Hall on Wednesday, August 7, 
1935, with Mr. H. D. C. Reilly, Chief Judge, High Court of 
Mysore, in the Chair. 

In welcoming the distinguished Chairman of the evening, 
the President of the Society, Rajakaryaprasakta Rao Bahadur 
Mr. M. Shama Rao spoke as follows : 

PRESIDENT’S SPEECH 

Gentlemen, 

Before commencing the proceedings of this even- 
ing, it is our first duty to offer our prayers to the Almighty 
for having so speedily restored our Royal Patron, His High- 
ness the Maharaja of Mysore, to normal health after his refcent 
illness. You will all join with me in praying that His Highness 
may be spared for many years to come to rule over us. 

I seek your permission to extend a hearty welcome on 
behalf of the Mythic Society to our worthy Chairman of this' 
year’s annual function Chief Justice H. D. 0. Reilly. His 
reputation as a Judge on the Bench of the High'Gd'urt of Madras 
had preceded him w'hen he came to Mysore la'sf year. Sir 
AUadi Krishnaswamy Iyer, the Advocate-General of Madras,’ 
Avhen bidding good-bye on behalf of the Presidency Bar to Mr. 
Reilly, referred to his many merits as a Judge — the free flow of 
expression, the punctuated pause, the expressive gestures, and 
the marshalling of facts and arguments on either side, when 
dictating his judgments. It is now many years ago that my 
connection with the Public Service of Mysore ceased and I 
have no fear now of my judgments as a Magistrate undergoing 
any scrutiny at the hands of Justice Reilly. I can, therefore, 
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be taken to give true expression to tlie opinions expressed in 
our State regarding Mm . It is a pleasure to us all to bear from 
the members of the Bar as well as from the general public that 
Justice Eeilly keeps up the same high standard of duty on. 
the Bench of our High Court as he did when he adorned the 
Madras High Court Bench. 

The Mythic Society, however, cannot be content with 
merely offering the worthy Chairman of this day a welcome 
based upon his reputation in ‘Madras. I would therefore take 
him for the time being as an unknown Englishman and apply 
the tests to see whetlier he possesses the qualities which our 
experience of Englishmen in Mysore in the past has come to 
associate with them. 

It was in 1751 that the English and the Mysoreans were 
for the first time brought into relationship at Trichinopoly 
as allies of Mohammad Ali when he was closely besieged by 
Chanda Saheb, the rival candidate for the Eawabship of Arcot. 
Mohammad .Ali's envoy solicited the aid of the Mysore troops, 
in addition to the support given by the British troops sent by 
the Madras Government ; and the Mysore Minister at the time, 
Karachuri Nanjarajaiah, complied with the request on promise 
of receiving in return the fort of Trichinopoly and the territories 
dependent on it. Subsequently, Mohammad All’s conduct 
gave rise to some coolness betw^een tlie English commanders 
and Eanjarajaiah but ultimately they parted as friends and 
the Mysore troops returned to Seringapatam without achieving 
any substantial result. 

In the Second Mysore War, the English sustained a defeat 
at the Battle of Paliloor in 1780 and a number of English 
prisoners were taken, among whom were Colonel Baillie and 
Colonel Baird. When Colonel Baillie and his fellow-prisoners 
were taken before Haidar, the latter, it is stated, expressed 
regret at the fate that had overtaken the British Officers and 
placed a sum of Es. 1,000 in the hands of Baillie exhorting 
him and his brethren to eat, drink, sleep and be happy. The 
English prisoners had to complete a long march of 240 miles 
from Paliloor to reach Seringapatam. On their way one of 
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tlie prisoners, Lindsay by name, suffered from dysentery. One 
day a Mysore Sepoy belonging to his escort approached Lindsay 
and offered to prepare and giye him some medicine if he would 
take it. Lindsay agreed and after a short time, the Sepoy 
returned with a mixture of green pomegranate juice and some 
milk. This Lindsay drank and fell into a sleep and awoke 
much better. The Sepoy whose pay was only rupees six a 
month also offered one rupee to Lindsay which, however, the 
latter declined. When the march to Seringapatam began, the 
wounded British Officers were sent in dhoolies and country 
carts. Colonel Baillie and some others associated with him 
were provided with palanquins. On the first day’s march 
Tippu came to Colonel Baillie and complimented him on his 
gallantry attributing his defeat to the vicissitudes of war. 
While Haidar was at Arcot, the English prisoners were kept 
in a tent and they were at intervals attended hy an Indian 
medical man who examined and dressed their wounds. At 
the different places at which they halted, it is recorded, that 
the inhabitants treated them with sympathy and respect. After 
the prisoners reached Seringapatam, a Erench Surgeon was 
permitted to attend to and dress the still open wounds of the 
prisoners, while two or three Indian servants whom the prisoners 
had brought with them were also allowed to stay in prison 
and permitted to go to the hazaar to make purchases for them. 
These servants as well as the French Surgeon served as the 
media of communication for these prisoners both with the 
outside world as well as for hearing the rumours of what was 
going on. In September 1783, at the annual Dasara festival 
the English prisoners were allowed free scope to witness tlie 
sports and other demonstrations that took place in the open 
yard before the palace hy Tippu’s orders. 

In February 1792, peace terminating the Third Mysore War 
having been concluded, the two hostages required in assurance 
of the due fulfilment of the terms of the treaty were sent to 
Lord Cornwallis’ camp near Ganjam. These hostages were 
the two sons of Tippu — ^Abdul Khallik aged 10 and Mohiyuddin 
aged 8. As they arrived at the British camp, Sir John 


Kennaway, the British envoy who negotiated the treaty, met 
the young Princes at the British outposts under a guard of 
honour and conveyed them with all respect within the British 
lines. As the elephants on which the Princes were seated 
escorted hy a number of followers passed through the British 
lines, the British troops presented arms, officers in front 
saluting. Attended by his staff, Lord Cornwallis received 
them at the entrance of his tent, where after they had descended 
from their howdahs he embraced them and led them in taking 
each by the hand. When Lord Cornw’allis had placed one on 
each side of him as he sat, Gulam Ali, the Principal Vakil of 
Tippu, surrendered them formally saying — These children were 
till this morning the sons of my master. Their situation is 
now changed and they must look up to Tour Lordship as their 
father.’’ Cornwallis then assured the Vakil that his protection 
would be fully extended to his interesting hostages ; and he 
spoke so kindly and cheerfully that he is said to have at once 
won the confidence of the two boys. To each boy Lord 
Cornwallis presented a gold w-atch and in return he was pre- 
sented with a fine Persian sword. 

In the Fourth Mysore War on the 4th May 1799 when 
Seringapatam was stormed and fell into the hands of the 
English, as the British troops arrived at Tippu’s palace, a 
British military officer. Major Allan w^as directed by General 
Baird to proceed with a detachment to the palace and inform 
the inmates that their lives would be spared on condition of 
their immediate surrender. Major Allan having fastened a 
white cloth to a sergeant’s spike proceeded to the palace and 
found tliat several of Tippu’s people were in a balcony and 
communicated to them the instructions given to him by 
General Baird. The Killedar of the fort then came out of 
the palace and with him Major Allan and two other British 
Officers entered tlie palace. Major Allan found assembled 
there a large body of armed men. To inspire confidence, 
Allan explained that the flag he held in his hand was a pledge 
of security and taking oft his sw^ord, insisted on their receiving 
it. Tippu not being in the palace, two of his sons received 


]aim seated on carpets and surrounded by a great many 
attendants. They desired Major Allan to sit down and Major 
Allan’s feelings at that time may be given in his OAvn words : — 
“The recollection of one of the princes, Mohiyuddin, whom 
on a former occasion I had seen delivered up with his brother 
as hostages to Marquiss Cornwallis, the sad reverse of their 
fortune, the thought that how much so ever their father 
deserved our resentment they were blameless, their fears 
which no twd tbs banding their struggles to conceal were but too 
evident, excited in me the strongest emotions of compassion. 
I took Mohiyuddin by the hand and persuaded him by every 
means in my powmr that no violence Avould be offered to any- 
body in the palace.” When the palace gates were opened, 
it was found that General Baird had arrived there with liis 
troops and w^hen he caught sight of the princes wdio were 
conducted to him, Baird though yet scarcely cooled from the 
fury of the storm, showed rare moderation and humanity in 
receiving them. He repeatedly assured them that no violence 
or insult would be offered to them and then he gave them in 
charge to Colonel Agnew and Captain Harriot to conduct 
them to the camp of the Coramander-in-Chief escorted by a 
body of troops. As the Princes passed, the troops were ordered 
to pay them the compliment of presenting arms. Tippu was 
killed in the fight and his body after much search was deposited 
in the palace for the night. 

It was midnight before Major iUlan could return to his 
tent from Tippu’s palace on the memorable day of the storming 
of the fort. It was no time, however, for him to take rest for 
any lengthy period. Returning to the fort the next morning 
Major Allan assisted in the burial of several of the fallen Mysore 
Officers. Colonel Arthur Wellesley, the famous future Duke 
of Wellington who had been appointed commander of the 
fort, sent guards to the houses of the principal men of the town 
to secure safety for their families. In order to stop plundering 
and molestation of the inhabitants on the part of some of the 
troops and their followers, Wellesley himself visited the houses 
of the principal officers of Tippu, gave them protection and 


even went to the length of ordering the execution of four of 
the plunderers. 

On the 5th Ma ,7 Tippu’s funeral was arranged with all 
the honours due to his rank. His body was covered with fine 
muslins and rich cloths and placed in the State Palanquin. 
The bier carried by the servants of the palace was preceded 
by two companies of British troops with two companies in 
the rear, Meer Alum and other officers of the ISTizam’s service 
with Captain Malcolm and a great nnmber of officers of the 
British army were at the gate of the Lal-Bagh and having 
paid their respects to the deceased, joined the procession. As 
the procession approached the Mausoleum, the British troops 
lined themselves on either side and as the bier passed, i)re- 
sented arms. A salute of minute guns corresponding to the 
age of the deceased was fired. The body was then placed 
next to that of Haidar Ali and the usual i>rayers and ceremonies 
being performed, Ils. 5,000 which had been given by order 
of Colonel Wellesley for the purpose, was distributed by the 
Kazi among the Fakirs and the poor who attended. 

Lord Mornington decided to restore the old Hindu Eoyal 
family to power. Bub it was felt that both decorum and 
consideration for the feelings of the deposed family required 
that before the installation of the Hindu Eaja on the throne 
of his ancestors, it was advisable and proper to remove Tippu's 
family from Seringapatam to Vellore, where Colonel Hoveton 
the Commandant of the fort had been desired by Lord Morning- 
ton to spare no reasonable expenditure to render the habita- 
tion of the dispossessed family suitable to their former rank 
and expectations. 

On the 24th June 1799 the Commissioners appointed by 
Lord Mornington proceeded to the house where the Mysore 
family resided and communicated the restoration to Eani 
Lakshmi Ammanni. The Eani expressed her lively sense of 
the clemency of the British Government which had raised 
her and her family from the depths of misery to their former 
station of elevation. To instal the Eaja at Seringapatam 
was considered inexpedient, because it could only be done in 



the Mahommedan palace where there were still residing seyeral 
members of Tippu’s family and a function of this kind in their- 
vicinity was considered both cruel and improper and thn 
installation therefore took place in Mysore. 

Between Bnrniah and the British Residents of his time 
there existed considerable friendship. Tlie town of Closepetj 
30 miles distant from Bangalore, on the railway line to Mysore* 
now bearing the name of that distinguished first Eesident,. 
was founded by Purniah in 1800. Webb’s memory was perpe- 
tuated by Purniah in 1804 by the erection of a monument 
in the shape of a stone pillar which even now stands on an 
elevated spot to the nortli-Avest of the fort of Seringapatam 
at a distance of abotit 2 miles on the Seringapatam-French 
Eocks road and bears the inscription ''Erected to the memory 
of Josiah Webb, Esquire, by Purniah, Eewan, as a tribute 
of veneration and respect for 'splendid talents, unsullied purity 
and eminent public virtue.” Wilks wrote the first history 
of Mysore in English. Colonel Wellesley, whom Tennyson 
subsequently described as one who fought a hundred fights 
nor ever lost an English gun, remained in Mysore till 1805. 
A bnilding in the Mysore City adjacent to west gate of the- 
Government House where he stayed for about two years 
even now bears the name of Wellington Lodge. The Mysore 
troops co-operated with the British troops under the command 
of Colonel Arthur Wellesley in the Second Mahratta War and 
took part in the battles of Assaye and Argaum in 1803 and 
Colonel Wellesley refers in his despatches to the creditable- 
part i>layed by the Mysore troops in this war under the 
command of Bishtopunt. 

Wellesley finally left India in March 1805. He was at 
the time presented with an address by the native inhabitants 
of Seringapatam conveying their gratitude to him for the- 
tranquillity, security and happiness they enjoyed under his 
protection. In his letter to Purniah before his departure 
from India Wellesley expressed himself as parting from Purniah 
with the greatest regret and that he would ever continue to 
feel the most lively interest for the honour and prosperity of 
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the GoTernment of the Eaja of Mysore and that he was grate- 
ful to him for many acts of personal kindness. He concluded 
his letter in these words : — ^‘1 recommend to your constant 
favour and protection Bishtappa Pundit, Govinda Kao, 
Eaghunatha Eao, Kanore and all the Sirdars and troops who 
served meritoriously with me in the last war, Seshaiah and the 
hircars belonging to you who accompanied me. They are all 
deserving of your favour. You know that for some years T 
have had under my protection Salabat Khan, the supposed 
or adopted son of Bliondoji Wagh. I liave given him a sum 
of money and placed him under the guardianship of the court 
at Seringapatam and I request you to take him into the Kaja’s 
service hereafter, if you should find him worthy of your favour 

Bhondoji Wagh was, I may say, a free-booter 

who escaped from his confinement on the day Seringapatam 
was assaulted by the English and gave considerable trouble 
afterwards in his marauding expeditions both to the British 
as well as the Mysore troops. At last he was overtaken by 
Wellesley in the Kizam’s dominions and was slain in a battle 
that was fought. Salahat Khau who was only four years old 
was found at the time hiding among the baggages and taken 
to Arthur Wellesley who took care of him afterwards. 

In Jane 1831, Major Clemons, a British military officer 
who was deputed to pacify the insurrectionists in the Shimoga 
District, at one time fell in at a village called Gouja with a 
picket of twelve men who on seeing him rushed into the jungle, 
where they joined the main body. Clemons, loath to shed 
blood, left his escort behind and proceeded unarmed to where 
the gathering was in order to convince them that his errand 
was a pacific one. On reaching the main body Clemons ob- 
served considerable symptoms of suspicion and distrust, which 
he succeeded in disarming by requesting a Pathan who stood 
there pointing his match-lock towards him with a match in 
one hand, to allow him to light his cigar, offering him one at 
the sam3 time and the effect of this act of courtesy seemed 
immediately to alter their feelings from those of distrust to 
those of confidence in him as a friend. He was invited by 
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some of the people to seat himself on a mat which was spread 
for him and was treated with every respect. 

Lord William Bentinck, the Governor-General who had 
deprived Krishnaraja Wodeyar III of his ruling powers in 
1S31, after a visit to the Baja in 1831- became troubled in mind 
as to the justice of what he liad done. He found the Raja in 
the highest degree intelligent and sensible, and as he himself 
said, the Raja’s disi:)Osition was the reverse of tyrannical or 
cruel and he recommended to the Court of Directors that, to 
begin with, a part of his territories should he restored to the 
Maharaja. 

Baring the time of the Indian Mutiny when a small party 
of Europeans arrived at Mysore, the Raja, according to Cubhon’s 
testimony, made manifest his satisfaction hy giving tlieni a 
feast and by also offering one of his palaces for their accommo- 
dation. Besidesj the Raja gave up his personal establishment 
of elephants, etc., to assist the 7Ith Highlanders in their forced 
marcli from the Mlgiris to Bellary for the protection of the 
Ceded Districts, — a proceeding winch produced great moral 
effect tliroughout the country. In fact tJiere was nothing in 
the power of the Raja, wrote Oubbon, w^hieh he did not do 
to manifest his fidelity to the British Government and to 
discourage the unfriendly people. 

Many public men in England having in later years become 
convinced of the injustice done to tlie Raja by not revstoring 
his ruling powders, a deputation of Members of Parliament 
and other gentlemen who had long taken part in Indian affairs, 
led by Sir Henry Rawdinson, waited on the Secretary of State 
in July 1866 for the purpose of making a collective remon- 
strance against the threatened annexation of Mysore. Later 
a petition signed, among others, by several old Indian Officers, 
was presented to the House of Oommons by John Stuart MilR 
the famous x-)hilosoplier and political thinker, urging the re- 
establishment of the native Government in Mysore. To the 
credit of the House of Commons, on a debate being held in 
that House, the restoration of the country to Hative rule Avas 
approved by a majority. The Mysore cause at this time also 



Teeeived. tlie strong support of Jolin Morley, who subsequently 
“became Secretary of State for India. 

I am sure yon will all agree with me Avhen I say that Mr. 
Eeiliy has given proofs of belonging to the class of large- 
hearted Englishmen whom T have mentioned. The nnitnal 
relations between the Mysoreans and the English people have 
at all times been cordial, even when under desperate circum- 
stances and the welcome we must offer to Mr. Eeilly must be 
•animated by the same feeling. 

I now request yon, Sir, to accept the welcome we offer 
yon in the same spirit as actuated the bygone generation of 

Englishmen who came to the Mysore country. 

^ ^ ^ 

Mr. S. Srikantaya, General Secretary and Treasurer, then 
presented the following Eeport for the year 1934-36 : 

ANISTJAL EEPOET FOB THE YEAE 1934-35 

The Committee of the Mythic Society have great pleasure 
in placing before you this evening a Eeport of the Society’s 
activities during the year 1934-35. 

Membership , — ^ISlembersMp of the Society continues steady. 
Members in arrears are requested to pay them early. We 
hope that in the current year every member of the Society 
will make an earnest attempt to increase the membership of 
the Society by introducing new members. As announced in 
•our Eeport for the last year, the first number of each volume 
will be sent by Y.P.P. to our moffussil members from the 
next year. 

We deeply regret to record the death of the following : 
Mr. V. P. Madhava Eao, o.i.E., Eetired Dewan of Mysore, 
Travancore and Baroda who was one of the foundation mem- 
bers of the Society ; and Dr. M. Srinivasa Eao, m.a., 
who was a valuable contributor ro the pages of the Society’s 
Journal. 

Meetings . — Several meetings were held during the year at 
which interesting lectures were delivered. ''The Mythology 
of Indian Music” was the subject of an interesting lecture 
•delivered by Mr. 0. 0. Gangoly of Calcutta. 
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mver JuMUe.—The Society corapleted its twenty-ftve 
years of life and activity in May 1934 and the Silver Jubilee 
vras celebrated in an appropriate manner in 1^'oveniber last. 
The Jubilee Week was inaugurated by Amiu-ul-Mulk Sir Mirza 
M. Ismail, the Dewan of Mysore and a Yice-President of the 
Society. Illustrated Lectures on subjects of antiquarian 
interest, particularly relating to Mysore, were delivered by 
eminent scholars. On the last day, our President, Rajakarya- 
prasakta Eao Bahadur Mr. M. Shama Rao, gave an At Home 
which was largely attended by the elite and the intelligentsia 
of the place. 

Finance , — The total receipts for the year including an 
opening balance of Es. 29-10-3 was Es. 4,144-7-1. The total 
expenditure was Es. 4,025-1-9 leaving a closing balance of 
Es. 119-5-4. Our Reserve Fund continues to stand at 
Es. 11,750. The bills outstanding at the end of the year 
amount to Es. 619-10-0. It is a matter of considerable regret 
that owing to unavoidable causes, no appreciable amount was 
realised by way of subscription either from the moffussil or 
the resident members. We expect the members will kindly 
bear with us and honour our requests to pay on successive 
occasions. 

Our financial troubles started with the cut in our grants 
and it has become very difficult, if not impossible, to manage 
the day-to-day affairs of the Society without a restoration of 
the grants and a larger and more liberal outlook on the part 
of the members in the concerns of the Society. We pray 
that the Government of His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore 
will kindly restore our grants and augment them at no distant 
date. 

We are grateful to Mr. T. M. S. Subramaniam, Accountant, 
the Bank of Mysore, who very kindly continues to audit our 
accounts in an honorary capacity. 

Beading Boom , — The total number of visitors to the Free 
Beading Eoom attached to the Library during the year was 
2,803. As usual, daily and weekly papers are placed on the 
table while other periodicals are made easily available to visitors. 
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Library. — It was not at all possible to add many books 
to the Library by purchase. A. number of books were received 
during the year by presentation and the important periodicals 
were got bound as usual. We appeal to all those interested in 
this institution to present the Library with books and periodi- 
cals dealing with all branches of antiquarian study. Our 
thanks are due to the Government of India, the several provin- 
cial administrations in India and Burma, the States of Mysore, 
Hyderabad, Baroda, Kashmir, Travancore, Cochin, Puduk- 
kottai and Gwalior, the Universities of Mysore, Madras, 
Calcutta and Dacca and the Annamalai University and 
various other authors and publishers for sending us their 
publications for accession to the Library and for review in the 
Journal. 

Journal, — The Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society 
continues to maintain the high standard set for it by its pro- 
moters. The Silver Jubilee Kurnber, so designed to be worthy 
of the occasion, has been very much appreciated by all our 
readers. 

Exchanges. — ^Amongst our exchanges are included most of 
the learned periodicals of the world. All important journals 
are carefully bound and preserved in the Library. 

Daly Memorial Sail. — The Daly Memorial Hall and 
premises are maintained in good condition. The Hall continues 
to be in constant demand for meetings of other institutions 
in Bangalore. 

General. — ^We offer our sincere congratulations to the 
following gentlemen who have been the recipients of well- 
merited honours during the year : Eajasabhabhushana 
Diwan Bahadur Mr. K. E. Srinivasiengar and Eao Bahadur 
Mr. B. K. Garudachar. 

We beg to express our deep gratitude to His Highness the 
Maharaja of Mysore, His Highness the Yuvaraja, the Govern- 
ment of His Highness the Maharaja, the Government of India 
and the Hon’ble the British Eesident in Mysore for their 
continued sympathy and sup)port. 

jjs 
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On being proposed by tbe President and seconded by Mr* 
Justice K. Sbankaranarayana Eao, tlie Beport was duly adopted* 

Hi ^ * 

The following office-bearers for the year 1935-36 wer© 
then elected : 

President : 

Bajakaryaprasakta Eao Bahadur M, Shania Bao, 
Esq., M.A. 

Vice-Presidents : 

1. Amin-ul-Miilk SirMirza M. Ismail, Kt., o.i.E., o.b.e, 

2. EajadharmapraTina Diwan Bahadur K. B> 

Chandrasekhara Aiyar, Esq., B.A., b.l. 

3. Eajamantrapravina Diwan Bahadur P. Eagha- 

yendra Eao, Esq., B.A., B.L. 

4. Eajasabhabhushana Diwan Bahadur X. E, 

Brinivasiengar, Esq., M.A. 

5. Eajasabhabhushana K, Ohandy, Esq., b.a. 

6. Eajamantrapravina Diwan Bahadur X. Matthau, 

Esq., B.A. 

7. Praktana Yimarsha Yichakshana Karnataka 

Prachya Vidya Yaibhava Maharnahopadhyaya 
Eao Bahadur E. Narasimhachar, Esq., m.a. 

8. Dr. E. P. Metcalfe, d.sc., p.inst.p. 

9. Mr. H. D. C. Eeilly. 

10. Arthasastravisharada Maharnahopadhyaya Dr* 

B. Shama Sastri, b.a., Ph.i). 

General Secretary and Treasurer : 

S. Brikantaya, Esq., b.a., b.l. 

Joint Secretary : 

A, Y. Bamanathan, Esq., b.a. 

Editors : 

1. S. Srikantaya, Esq., b.a., b.l, 

2. K. Devanathachariar, Esq., M.A. 

Branch Secretaries : 

For Ethnology — Bajacharitavisarada Bao Sahib 

C. Hayavadana Bao, Esq., B.A., b.l. 

For Eistory—Bey, Father 0. Browne, m.a. 

For Folklore — B. Puttaiya, Esq., b.a. 


9 
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Committee : 

The aboYe ex-officio and 

1. hr. S. Subba Eao, Esq., m.a., Bar-at-Law. 

2. A. E. Wadia, Esq., b.a., Bar-at-Law. 

3. Dr. M. H. Krishna, m.a., n.Litt. 

4. S. Shamanna, Esq., b.a. 

5. Dr. 0. B. Eania Eao, m.d. 

0. J. E. Isaac, Esq., b.a., m.b.b. 

7. Prof. B. M. Srikantia, m.a., b.l. 

* ♦ »}c 

The Chairman of the Meeting, Chief Justice H. D. C. 
Eeilly, then delivered the following address: — 

CHAIEMAK’S ADDEESS 

He referred to the recent illness of His Highness the 
Maharaja of Mysore and said that the members of the Mythic 
Society in common with the rest of His Highness’ subjects 
in Mysore and abroad rejoiced to learn that their Patron had 
been restored to normal health. 

Beferring to the address of welcome of the President, 
Mr. Eeilly said that Mysoreans were always kind to English- 
men, and they were exceptionally kind to him also. Although 
it might not be known to the Society and although he was 
one of the youngest of its officers, he was one of its oldest 
members. When the Society was founded about 1009, Mr. 
Eichards invited him to become a member, which he did, and 
though he had no opportimity to take an active part in its 
work, he had always watched the progress of the Society with 
great interest. 

The Society was twenty-six years old ; but the Secre- 
tary’s report showed that financially its position gave rise to 
serious reflections. While they appealed to the Government 
to restore their grant, the members should realize that they 
could not expect everything from the Government but must 
bestir themselves to augment the resources of the Society. 
They must pay up 'their arrears, and make efforts to intro- 
duce new members, secure donations and life-members and 
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contribute towards the stability of the Society as the Secretary 
bad appealed to them to do. 

He admired the active work done by the Society both 
for the good of Mysore and of India, and it was most important 
that it should continue to do that work. The Society had 
.set before itself the study of archieology, ethnology, history 
and religion. But he had often wondered why tlie Society 
was called the Mythic Society. His lexicon sliowed him that 
the word 'mythic' denoted a poetic or legendary tale in 
contrast to a historical tale. He did not for a moment suggest 
that historical works necessarily ignored legends. Indeed 
tlie most serious study of history was often rewarded by the 
■discovery that a well-known legend had real foundation in fact. 

The first subject set out in the objects of study for the 
Society was archaeology. Archaeology had certain advantages 
ever history for such a Society. If the Society was in a good 
hnancial condition, it could make contribution to the cost of 
larchaeological work. In other respects also archae-ology had 
:advantages over history. When reading history they had 
'Constantly to remind themselves that they were dealing not 
with facts but with the historian’s representation of facts. 
Indeed, it was a comparatively modern idea for historians to 
attempt to write history in a scientific way and report only 
ascertained facts. A great deal of history had been written 
to glorify some people or sovereign or justify some policy. 
Even in the present day it was extremely difficult for an 
historian to divest himself of personal prejudices or x-)redilec- 
tions. Indeed it was impossible for any human being to do 
so completely. But, when they turned to archseology, they 
found the position was different. The stones and crocks of 
archaeology had no human tongue to enlighten or deceive 
them. The truth was in them for men to discover. They 
pleaded no cause and coloured no picture, though it must be 
-confessed that the archaeologist sometimes allowed his imagi- 
nation to run away with him. 

When he first came to India in the last century, com- 
paratively little interest appeared to be taken in the archaeology 



or ancient history of the country. He was surprised, when 
going about in various parts of Southern India, to find how 
little was known even by educated people about their most 
famous temples and buildings. One might ask the trustees, 
when a temi)le was founded, who endowed it, who improved 
it and so on. The trustees often had the very vaguest notions, 
on such subjects ; sometimes they knew nothing at all. What 
was worse, they often did not care to preserve the ancient 
structures entrusted to them. Very often they would allow 
a charming mantapam to be jmlled down, only to be replaced 
by what was supposed to be a more convenient and modern 
structure. Many inscriptions of historical importance were 
destroyed in that and other w'ays. It was fortunate that the 
restraining hand of Government interfered and preserved 
what now remains for the lasting benefit of posterity. He 
did not suppose anything of that sorb happened in Mysore. 
Archaeology had received far more attention in Mysore than 
in many other parts of India. At the i^resent time a great 
change was noticeable in regard to arcbseology, not only in 
India but all over the world. Archaeology played a much 
greater part than it used to a generation ago. There were 
wonderful excavations being made in many parts of the 
world — the Indus Valley, Mesopotamia, Persia, Crete and 
Central America — and many wonderful things were learnt 
from tliose excavations. As a result of the facts learnt from 
archaBological research, the idea that the oldest civilizations, 
had develojjed in Egypt and China had been disproved. They 
had learnt that civilization went back in many parts of the 
world to hundreds and thousands of years more than they 
had thought. Indeed archaeologists sometimes spoke of years- 
in almost astronomical numbers. And when they looked 
back into the history of the world, as so disclosed, they often 
found that there was much more in common among people 
inhabiting different parts of the globe than they had imagined. 
As Eao Bahadur iilarasimhachar had shown when he addressed 
the Society at its last annual meeting, Hindu civilization and 
culture had spread over a very much larger area in the world 



than had been believed. There were needless lessons to be 
learnt from archaeology. Learning of that sort, like all true 
learning, made them humble. It made them understand that 
the present day, of which they thought so much, was not so 
important as they made it out to be. And they learnt to 
realise how much all the races of maukind had in common. 
Such learning showed them that they, with all their self- 
importance, occupied only a small place in the world’s history, 
that their predecessors had met and tackled many of the prob- 
lems which they thought were peculiar to modern civilization, 
and. about which they made so much fuss. For instance, if 
they went back only to Ancient G-reece, they found that the 
frequent wars between the city-states had often been occasioned 
by what sounded very modern problems, namely the desire 
for the acquisition and retention of trade routes or the ne- 
cessity for arranging some sort of 'Ottawa Pact'. If they 
came a little further along the road of history, in ancient Eome 
they found that, on more than one occasion, it had been ne- 
cessary to introduce au agriculturists’ relief regulation — a 
thorny matter even in those days. Such instances should 
make them realise not only that their own problems were not 
new but also that they were not insoluble. What was even 
more important was the fact that a study of archseology made 
them realise that the history of mankind was one and not 
little patches of human stories. The races of mankind had 
much in common. The more that was realised, the wider 
would be their outlook and their sympathies and the better 
would they work for the peace and happiness of the wmrld.' 

But he did not mean to suggest that these studies should 
lead them to a flabby internationalism, iso doubt, if they 
developed common sympathies, they would wear ofl rough 
covers and points of friction between different races. But- it 
would be au evil day if that resulted in obliterating their 
national characteristics. It was their duty to preserve their 
national characteristics, not as a cause of ‘self-importance but 
as. the gifts of God entrusted to them for the service of 
humanity. 
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If he were an Indian he would be p^ond indeed of India^ 
of all that was great in her history, of her ancient civilization^ 
her art, hex architecture and her law. He could think of few 
better things which an Indian could do than to clear away 
the mists from the history of his own land, so that the sons 
and daughters of India might learn and appreciate fully the 
history and characteristics of the land to which their devotion 
was due. That was the sort of work which this Society had 
done in the past and could go on doing. India is a very 
large place, including many lands and peoples. That need 
not deter them. Devotion to India need never be in conflict 
with devotion and loyalty to one’s own irart of it. Xo man 
need be less an Indian because, he was a Mysorean. Devotion 
to India as a whole would bear better fruit when it was rooted 
in devotion to one’s own land. 

If he were a Mysorean, he would be very proud of this 
beautiful land, of her history, of her development, of her pro- 
gress and her monuments, and he was indeed proud to serve 
Mysore. But, in Mysore as elsewhere, pride in the country 
would grow best when it was watered with true knowledge 
of the history of the land, and there again was the work.which 
this Society had done and could go on doing. He knew this 
Society did not confine its activities to Mysore, though its 
heart was in Mysore. 

It was not known what part Mysore would take in the 
coming developments in India. But one could rejoice in the 
fact there had been no attempt to flatten out the whole of 
India into one drab unit. The individuality of every great 
state and every province would he preserved. And it would 
be by preserving that individuality tliat each part would he 
able to contribute best to the good of the whole. 

Mysore would always be Mysore. Mysoreans would 
never falter in loyalty to their ruler or pride in their land, 
But they would have their part to play for the whole of India. 
Mysore had shown the way to India on many an occasion, 
and she would go on doing so. He was sure that Mysoreans 
would he best fitted to play their part in the wider field, if 





they were not only proud of their own land, but really knew 
its history, if they understood its past glories and its future 
possibilities. In all that the Mythic Society would help them. 
Their present was rooted in the past, and it was from the past 
and the present that the future had to grow. If Mysore citi- 
zens and statesmen were to do their best for Mysore and India, 
they must know Mysore and Mysore's history through and 
through and then turn to the wider field. The Mythic Society 
had reached a rather critical time because Mysoreans were 
not supporting it as they should. He would suggest to them 
that was a great mistake. They must get Mysoreans to take 
a greater interest in the Society in order that it might carry 
on what was "very important work both for Mysore and India. 
If they could get more supporters and more workers, he had 
no doubt that the Mythic Society would go on for generations 

doing work which was of real good both to Mysore and to India. 
* ♦ 

The Meeting terminated with a vote of thanks to the 
distinguished guest of the evening and three cheers to His 
Highness the Maharaja of Mysore. 



NOTES 


Beliefs about the Power of the Mustard- Seed to Ward off Evil 

Me* L. a. Waddell in his book on Lamaism^ illustrates the 
‘'Dance of Skeletons” current in Tibet by a picture and 
detailed description of the same. He further remarks : — 

“ This usually concludes one day’s performance. On the 
following day adoration is paid to the Jina by whom unreformed 
Lamas seem to intend St. Padma-Sambhava. A mustard-seed 
is blessed and thrown at the enemy with singing, dancing and 
incantations. And then occurs the ceremony of stabbing the 
enemy by the phurbu or the mystic dagger.” 

The power of the mustard-seed believed in by the Buddhists 
of Tibet appears to have its parallels in Hindu and Dravidian 
beliefs also. It is difficult to say anything about the antiquity 
of these beliefs or their mutual contact, as a systematic history 
of such beliefs yet remains to be written on the basis of field- 
work by interested anthropologists. 

Sarat Chandra Boy, the great Indian anthropologist, 
records^ the use of mustard-seeds current among the Oraons 
of Chota hTagpur, whose language belongs to the Dravidian 
family and who are geographically settled among the speakers 
of the Munda (Austro-Asiatic family) group of languages. 
The Oraons use the m-ustard-seed as a precaution against evil 
apirits. Mr. Eoy remarks about this use as under : — 

It is during the period of impurity following childbirth 

that evil spirits are most dreaded by a woman, etc 

A handful of mustard-seeds is also tied up at one end of the 
woman’s cloth, so that evil spirits may not approach her in 
the apprehension that the mustard-seeds will be flung at them 
ahould they venture to do so. It is believed that an evil spirit 

^ Buddhism of TihH {or Lamaism.) Second Edition, 1934; Heifer & Sons, 
Cambridge ; p. 629. 

2 Oram Religion mid Customs^ Ranchi, 1928, pp. 124-25. 
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must pick up every grain of mustard-seed, an almost intermi- 
nable task before it can proceed to other business.” 

I am not aware of the use of the mustard-seed in the above 
manner in other parts of India. In Maharashtra, however, 
the Hindu ladies use salt and mustard-seeds for purposes of 
warding oft evil on numerous occasions. When a young lady 
with a baby enters her husband's house for the first time from 
her father’s house, salt and mustard-seeds are whirled round 
the faces of the baby and the mother and then thrown away. 
This is done with the idea of protecting the mother and es- 
pecially the baby from the effects of evil eyes. There are many 
other occasions on which this formula is repeated. 

I have illustrated the use of the mustard-seeds by three 
different cnstoms : (1) the Tibetan, (2) the Hravidian, and 
(3) the Hindu — all hacked up by certain beliefs in the potency 
of the mustard-seed to ward off evil. Such beliefs are the very 
life-blood of different cultures in spite of modern attempts 
to rationalize them to suit the modern outlook on life and its 


mysteries. 


P. K. Gode. 


Three More Sanskrit Poetesses 
By V. Eaghavan, M.A., Ph.D. 

This note is a supplement to iny article on Sanskrit and Prakrt 
Poetesses, 1 published in the last nnmher of this Journal 
and notices three more Sanskrit Poetesses, — Lahsmi, Sarasmti 
and BajaJcasarasvail. 


^ Q,JM,S„ Silver Jubilee Number, pp. 49-74. In the footnote on p. 50 of that 
article, a serious error has been made in. tlie statement that there was a Ka§akrtsnl 
who wrote a Mimamsa treatise. I should have said : Ihere were Brahmin ladies 
who studied the Mimamsa treatise of Kasakrtsni. 

On pp. 68-69 of that article, I have erroneously described Ramabhadraraba as 
the queen of King Raghunatha. She was only his mistress. Her poem has since 
been published by Dr. T. R. Chintamani for the Madras University. {B 2 ilUUn of 
the Skt, No. 2.) 
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Lahsml . — This poetess is known to us from the ^drnga^ 
dhara FaddJiati itself, A single verse of hers, an Anyapade^a- 
on the bee, is given by ^arhgadhara under No. 817 : 

T% 5T H r% ?r w 

Anfrecht mentions in his Gntalogm Gatalogorum two 
poetesses named Sarasvati and Eajakasarasvati as known 
from the Saduhtilcamdmrta of ^rldharadasa, an anthology 
compiled in 6aka 1127 (A.D. 1205), now made completely 
available to ns by an edition of it in the Punjab Oriental Series 
(No. XV).^ The SaduMiharndmrta has preserved two verses 
of these two poetesses. 

Rajahaaarasvatl . — TheSragdhara verse given by ^ridhara-' 
dasa over the name of Eajakasarasvati is a description of tbe 
intense love of the male Oakravaka bird for the. female bird 
and of how, in its fear of separation from the latter, the former 
mistakes even the day for the night. 

¥[5^ jfrar JT f 

JT 'Tqw 1 4: 

Sarasvati . — ‘Tlie one verse of this poetess found on p, 24& 

{IV. 32. 3) is im Anyapade^a in VasantatUaha on the hee and 
the Ketaka flower. The Ketaka symbolises persons fnll of 
faults and b-ave but a single merit and the bee symbolises the 
good man who is anxious to overlook all the defects aud satisfy 
himself with the single virtue. 1 

srn% qgifr i ^ 

^TTKlTOrTR rf^ II 


2 A small part of it was already available in the Bii. Jnd. Series. 
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Some Interesting Gems of Christian Literature 
of Portuguese Times 

DXJRINC4 the Holy Year Pilgrimage to Palestine, Eome and 
Laurdes in September-Octoher 1933, Rev. Father Lear Saldanha, 
Parish Priest of Bajpe, S. Kanara, happened to steal a yisit 
to London and came across some very interesting and im- 
portant gems of Christian literature in Kanarese, Marathi and 
Konkani languages in the Library of the Marsden Collection 
(1838) found in the School of Oriental Studies — London Insti- 
tution. 

University of London 
I 

Dravidian Kanarese Ma^iuscripts 

hTo. 34. (Satya Upadesha) — folio — work in 

Kanarese language and character on religious 
subjects by a Catholic Missionary — Calendar on 
cover inside. 

Sermons and Instructions 
Contents 

1 . (Prasangagalu) — G Parts on Catechism. 

2. (Divya Muttugalu) — Sacred Pearls (104) 
on Catholic practice— morals— virtues. 

3 . 2 ^ 0 ^ (Jesanathara Tirupadugala 
Charitre) — ^Passion of our Lord. 

4. Devotion to the Sacred Passion from Thursday even- 

ing till Friday afternoon. 

5 . (Devamatheya Charitre) — Life of the- 


Mother of God. 

e> 

23D c3Don 

-^Lives of Saints 

(a) 2 ^ 0 ^ 

— St. Stanislaus. 

(b) » 



— St. Clement. 

(o) » 


jj 

— St. Juliano. 

(d) » 


5? 

— St. Loetitia. 

(e) „ 


55 

— St. Cecilia. 

if) ” 


)9 

— St. Agnes. 

ig) » 


3? 

— St. Theodora. 



Kanarese Manuscripts in Kanarese Language 

[No. 37. Dialogue between a Guru or Eeligious Teacher and 
bis Disciple — A Book in Kanarese language and 
character containing Instructions for the knowledge 
of the Universal Lord ; Prayers adopted 

on several occasions ; Invocations 
a kind of Litany and a Catechism or Dialogue in 
question and answer between a Tutor and his Pupil 
on points of Faith and Doctrine (composed by 
Jesuits of the Kanarese Mission from Goa). Ex- 
planation of an ordinary Catechism appears to be 
the translation in Kanarese characters of No. 30 in 
Mahratta language and Kagri character, but in 
Kanarese character instead of Eoman or Devana- 
gari — ^probably for the use of catechists of Kanarese 
Mission Mahratta manuscript is in the very same 
handwriting as the manuscripts of Adi Puran. 

Other Manuscripts in Marathi and Konhani in the 
Mars den Oollection 

No. 28. Adi Puran— Old Testament — ^Kagri character. 

29. Deva Puran — JTew Testament— Hagri character. By 

difierent expert Indian copyists. Both in Marathi. 

30. Instructions for the knowledge of the Universal 

Lord — dialogue between Guru and Disciple — ex- 
plaining the Catechism — ^Kagri character— Marathi 
language. 

31. Jivitva Rutachin Amrut Fala (sio in Roman charac- 

ter) translation of Fruitos de Arvore da Vida ’’ 
by Father Antonio Saldanha, S.J., in the Hindu- 
stani language and Roman character. 

34. Satya Upa Desha (as stated above) probably a 
translation of Jardim Dos, Pastures of Fr. Miguel 
Almeida, S.J., also found in Marsden Collection. 

(37. Translation of the above Ko. 30 in Kanarese cha- 
racter and language cf. overleaf.) 



38. Vocabulario da iingsa Canarim de Korte coneertade 

e acrecentade in 1664 — Portuguese-MaratM Voca- 
bulary probably by Pr. Ant. Saldanba, S.J. 

39. Vocabulario in Kanarim vertido est Portuguesa, 

probably by Pr. Leo Cennamon, B.J. 

40 . Grammatica da Bramani que corre na Ilia de Goa 

e sua OonoLarea-Konkam Grammer in Portuguese. 

41 . Arte de lingoa Oanarim-Konkani (old) Grammer in 

Eoman characters small, 4. 

42 . Arte da lingoa Canarim — Doctrina Ohristani im 

lingoa Bramana Canarim 4 — old Konkani Grammer, 
probably by Pr. Thos. Stephens, S.J. (in Eoman 
characters). 

The Kanarese pieces of literature cannot be traced to 
Kanara, and must be sought for location in some other part 
of Karnataka. If I guess rightly, this unique Kanarese reli- 
gious literature was the production of Jesuit Fathers who 
worked as missionaries in the Karnataka village of Mudgal 
and other villages close by in the llth and 18th centuries, 
which Christian settlement is referred to in Oal, Meadow Zu 
Glarb novel The Noble Queen and in his Story of My Life. There 
were two other congregations mentioned by him in the Doale. 
I leave it to local Kanarese missionaries to make the required 
research. 

The Marathi and Konkani productions referred to have 
been the subject of discussion by learned authors and copies 
of them are yet available. I may just now refer to the learned 
introduction to the late Saldanha- edition of the Christian 
Purana and to the following articles on the Bulletin of the 
School of Oriental Studies : 

Sir B. Denison Boss’ article on the Manuscripts collection 
by William Marsden— in Vol. II, Part III. 

Mr. Justice Abbots’ article on ^‘The Discovery of the 
original Devanagari text of the Christian Puran of Thomas- 
Stevens’’ — in Vol. II, Part IV, 1923. 


Jebome A. Saldanha. 



CORRESPONDENCE 


“The Genealogy and Chronology of the Vishnukundins’* 

In tlie last issue of this Journal (April, 1935, p. 299 ff.) Mr. 
IDines Chandra Sircar has drawn my attention to the fact 
that I have not noticed his contributions on the subject, and 
therefore that I have been not at all up-to-date”. For one 
thing, my article on the '' Vishnukundins ” had been several 
months with the Editors of the Journal, previous to its actual 
publication ; and I could not, even if I would, have made use 
of Ms study of the subject in the Journal of the Department 
of Letters, Calcutta. Mr. Sircar says, he has already considered 
what, in my view, is the genealogy and given it up. One 
would wish to know if Mr. Sircar has based his conclusions 
on any new and original materials, in addition to what may 
have been used by me and by others of my way of thinking. 
I hope to be able to go through the publications referred to. 
Meantime, just by way of an answer to the few points raised 
in his Correspondence, I desire to state : 

The one point on which Mr. Sircar relies for his genealogy 
of the Dynasty is that in all the five inscriptions of the family 
one king, named Madhava Varman, has been credited with the 
celebration of eleven Asvamedhas and thousand Agnishtomas 
<kratus).” He has '' therefore reconstructed the genealogy” 
(300). Can the identity of the MMhava Yarmans be 
taken as established on this score of what may be only a poet’s 
description There are other instances of hyperbole in the 
epigraphs where another king '' celebrates thousands of sacri- 
fices, a Sarvamedha, a hundred thousand Bahusuvarnas, 
Paundarika, Purushamedha, Vajapeya, Yuddhya, Eajasuya, 
PrMhirajya, Prajapatya and others ; and still another is 
described as having encountered in a hundred thousand 
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l)attles numerous elephants with four tusks”. Besides, there 
are a few other points which seem not to lend support to INfr. 
Sircar’s supposition, that may he gathered, for instance, from 
my '' A Chronicle of the Kings ” section, among others. 

As I have already stated, the dates of the Yishnukundins 
can, only be tentative in the light of the chronological data 
furnished by their grants. The duration of the Dynasty is 
placed by me from <?. 400-500 A.D., while Mr. Sircar would 
have it from 500-670. According to me, the first three kings 
ruled from 400-500. Mr. Sircar says, this is “impossible in 
view of the fact that at least up to the middle of the fifth 
century, not the Yishnukundins, but the Salahkayanas were 
masters of the Andhra country. But were the Salahkayanas 
the masters of the entire Andhra country ? Students of 
Dekhan history know that on the decline of the Imperial 
Satavahana power, about 250 A.D., its place was taken by 
small dynasties that were styled in the Puranas as “ Andhra- 
hhrityas ” ; and the Brihatpalayanas followed immediately 
by Salahkayanas, may have been one among them. It is 
rather well known now, even without a fresh citation of 
the Allahabad Pillar Inscription, etc., that the Salahkayanas 
should have been in possession of the “ Yengi ” country up 
to the fifth century. But the intimate association of the 
Yishnukundins with 6rl-Parvata or Kagarjuni-konda would 
point to their having succeeded to the territory ruled over by 
the Ikshvakus, another of these early Dekhan Dynasties, an 
inscription of one of whose kings (?) is met with in the locality ; 
and they should have come in possession of the territory of 
the Salahkayanas after the fifth century, in the course of their 
eastern campaigns. 

Even in the light of the above, Mr. Sircar’s conclusions 
do not seem to me acceptable, however much he may he up- 
to-date in respect of the genealogy and chronology of this 
little-known Dekhan Dynasty. For ready reference of scholars 
interested in the subject I would subjoin the genealogy of the 
Dynasty as given by me and by Mr. Sircar. 
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Mine Mr. Sircar's 


MMliava Yarman 

e. 400-425 . 

Yikramabeiidra <?. 

500-520 

Deva Yarman 

425-450 

Govinda 

520-535 

Madbava Yarman 

450-500 

Madbava 

535-586 

Yikramendra 

500-520 

Madbava 

585-615 

Indra 

520-550 

Yikramendra 

635-625 

Yikramendra 

550-590 

Indra 

625-655 

Govinda 

590-610 

Yikramendra 

655-670 

Madbava and son 




Manacbyanna 

610-650 




It may be noticed that wliat is given by Mr. Sircar on 
p. 300, does not agree with that on tbe next page, wMch, 
according to Mm, is tbe genealogy accepted in bis works. 

S. V. Yiswanatha. 


In tbe Q.J.M.S.. Yolnme 25, page 261, Mr. S. Y. Yiswanatba, 
M.A., bas written an article with tbe beading ^'Karnviir or 
Yanjimanagaram'’. It is an interesting one wbicb reopens 
tbe long-pending controversy about tbe identity of tbe capital 
of Obera Kingdom. Tbe learned author supports tbe view 
expressed by Pandit M. Ragbava Iyengar in bis book Gheran 
^enguUuvan and in bis articles wbicb be contributed to tbe 
journal Senihamil. He now wishes to support it by an addi- 
tional evidence from tbe epigrapbical records discovered at 
Kerur mentioned in Ko. 335/28 of tbe Madras 
Epigrapbical Collections. Tbe article, though very interest- 
ing, contains a number of inaccuracies wbicb I think it is my 
duty to point out in tbe public interests. 

1. The learned author, in dealing with tbe area of a 
kingdom in Tamil country, gives Kadam as a unit of square 
measure and says that Cbera Kingdom was believed to be 
80 Kadams in extent and in tbe foot-note says that the entire 
area of Tamil Agam was 180 Kadams. Kadam in Tamil 
language is a linear measure and is 10 miles in length. In 
Malabar a Kadam is 4 miles in length. It is not a square 
measure. Perhaps he bad in bis mind the stanza quoted 
below which gives only tbe linear measure. 


2 , The author wants to express that modern Karur, a 
town in Trichinopoly district, was the ancient capital of Chera 
Nadu. 

For that purpose he gives the boundaries of Chera Nadu 
as follows : ** Bounded on the north by thePalni Hill, on the 
east by Sengotta (Shengotta in the Travancore State), on the 
west by Kallikottai (Calicut in the Malabar District) and on 
the south by the Sea. After giving this boundary, he further 
says: It included therefore Malabar, Cochin and Travancore 
on the west coast and extended into the interior to comprise 
the adjoining districts of Coimbatore and Salem and a portion 
of Trichinopoly.’' Evidently the boundaries given by the 
author have been taken by him from an old Tamil stanza 
attributed either to Kambar or Avvaiyar. It runs as follows : — 

^eOuD ui^ssfl (sijfr<5srQy^ Qt^iE}Q<5srr<Si 
Qdsrri^<s ^u.rrLD 

Q^jh^fTi^Lh u^^'srr^LD 

Q&fflBfTLL QiUeOTf^ Q^ULj, 

If we take a map of South India and locate the boundaries 
Palni, Shengotta, Calicut and the Sea, it will be clear that the 
area includes only Travancore, Cochin and South Malabar, 
while the districts of Coimbatore, Salem and Trichy are outside 
its pale. Hence on no ground can Karur of Trichy be located 
inside the Chera Kingdom. 

3. In all ancient Tamil Classics Kongu Nadu and its 
people Kongar have been described as separate units apart 
from Chera Nadu and her rulers, Cherars. The districts of 
Coimbatore, Salem and a portion of Trichinopoly really formed 
Kongu Nadu aud were never included into the Chera Kingdom 
during the classical age, except at a far later period when the 
Keralas invaded portions of Kongu during 8th and 9th cen- 
turies A.D. The arguments in support of the view that the 
modern Karur was the capital of Chera Kingdom have been 
based mainly on some modern poetry such as Karur Furanam 
and others. Though a few stanzas from ancient poems like 
Agam and Puram have also been quoted, yet there is no con- 
clusive proof in them that the modern Karur was the ancient 
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Ohera capital. There is no presumption or proof that the 
An Pornnai on the banks of which Kaihr is said to have been 
situated in Agani 93 is the same as the Amaravathi, a tributary 
of the Kaveri. How the word An Pornnai became Amaravathi 
is not known. Here also there is an inaccuracy. The word 
Amaravathi ought to have been Ambravathi as spelt in the 
Sbhala Puranams and as spoken in local usage. 

4. In describing the invasion of North India undertaken 
by Oheran ^ehguttuvan as mentioned in Silappadiharamj the 
learned author says that the Chera encamped on the banks of 
the river Periyar and adds that "'The river Periyar rising from 
the Anaimalais in the Coimbatore district courses through a 
portion of Coimbatore and Malabar and the Cochin State and 
empties itself into the sea at Tiruvahjikkalam near Oranga- 
nore.*' A little knowledge of the geography of the locality 
and a glance at the map of South India will show that the 
river Periyar or the Alwaye (as it is called in its lower courses) 
does nob rise from the Anaimalais in the Coimhatore district, 
blit rises near Kambam valley at tbe border of Madnra dis- 
trict, nearly 60 miles south of Coimbatore district boundary. 
One ought not to forget the existence and the locality of the 
famous Periyar Dam, which supplies ever-lasting water to 
the river Vaigai which flows by Madura. The Periyar never 
courses through Coimbatore and Malabar. It flows mostly 
through Travancore State and branches into two streams at 
the town of Alwaye, one going south and the other north to 
join the backwaters, the former near Cochin and the latter 
near Tiruvanjikkalam. 

6. Again the learned author says: "'On these grounds 
Nachchinarkkiniyar, the commentator of the epic {^ilappadi- 
kdram) annotating the relevant lines identified Vanji with 
Tiruvanjikkalam.” Here also there is an inaccuracy. 
Nachchinarkkiniyar was not the commentator of ^ilappadi- 
Tcdram, It was Adiyarkkii Nallar who wrote the commentary 
of the famous epic. None of them says anywhere that Vanji 
was Tiruvahjikkalam. The latter name is not found in the 
ancient classics. Only in the commentary of Purandnicru its 
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commentator whose name is not known, has meant by Vanji : 
Karnvur (Pnram 39). Hence onr learned author seems to be 
confused over the commentators. 

6. In attempting to support the theory that modern 
Karur was 7ahji, the author quotes an inscription .No. 335/28 
which mentions Karuvur alias Yahjimanagaram as situated 
in Yengala Nadu, a sub-division of Yira Gliola Yala Nadu. 
Evidently, this inscription is of very late origin belonging to 
the latter Chola period. Hence it is of little value. Again, 
the mention of a mere word Atan in the Brahmi inscription 
near Pugalur can be of little evidenoiary value to the theory 
about Karur, started on mere suggestions to identify the name 
with the Cherans who had similar suffixes to their names. 
But whatever those evidenciary values may be, the learned 
author could have avoided the glaring inaccuracies in his 
otherwise interesting article. 

Coimbatore. C. M. Bamachanbka Chkttiak. 


EDITORIAL 

Indian Gnlturey wMcli has just started ou its second year of 
existence, amply justifies tlie cause for which it has been spon- 
sored by such eminent scholars like Messrs. D. E. Bhandarkar, 
B. M. Barua and B. C. Law. The July 1935 issue contains 
amongst others a yery interesting article by Mr. Panchanan 
Mitra on the Prehistoric Trade Eoutes and Commerce. The 
writer who relies for his study on the distribution of objects 
not made out of local materials traces the source of origin of 
the material to find out the route of its distribution through 
survey of the sites excavated in the intermediate zones. He 
also conjectures that trade routes and migration routes would 
often coincide. 

Jfc 

In an interesting article on the Ohola Invasion of Bengal in 
the J.R.A.S, for October 1935, Mr. A. 0. Banerji locates 
ancient Eadha in the modern districts of Murshidabad, Birbhum, 
ISTadia, Burdwan, Hughly and Howrah. Prof. 8. K. Aiyangar, 
in the Journal of Indian History^ Yol. II, on the other hand, 
locates Northern Eadha in the Burdwan District and says 
that Dakshina Eadha must lie to its south. Mr. Banerji 
further differs from the views of the late Mr. E. D. Banerji and 
Prof. 8. K. Aiyangar that the victorious march of the Chola 
army ended on the banks of the Ganges and suggests that 
they must have crossed the river to reach Eastern Bengal. 

* * 

In the same Journal for Jtay 1935, Prof. K. A. Mlakantha 
Sastri discussing the date of Bhnti Vikramakesari reiterates 
his original view as well as that of Venkayya that Bhnti must be 
placed in the tenth century A.D. as against Father Heras’ con- 
tention of a date three centuries earlier {J.R.A-.S.j January 
1934, p. 33 ff.). Father Heras quotes Krishna Sastri in support 
of his theory ; hut a reference to the South Indian Inscriptions 
(yol. Ill, p. 249) would show that Krishna Sastri meant about 
twenty to thirty years when he said that the Kodumbatur 
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Inscription was mucli earlier and not three centuries as Father 
Her as would make it. 

* 

* >!« 

The Aryan Path for September 1935 contains two articles, 
one hy Dr. Kadhakumud Mookerji and the other by Mr. S. V. 
Viswanatha on Ancient India. The first gives a bird’s-eye view 
of the accomplishment of the early Hindus while the second 
n shows how they grappled with the problems of the relation 
between capital and labour. 

* 

Hs * 

Mr. Brupad S. Besai attempts with, considerable success 
^ {Frabuddha Bharata, September 1935) to answer some of the 
stock objections against ^ankaracharya’s Adyaitism : (1) 

that Sankara is not a philosopher at all but merely a theologian; 

(2) experience is not explained at all in his systems — ^nay, even 
more, that his system leaves no scope for experience at all ; 

(3) that the doctrine of Maya acts as a set-back to the scientific 
activity of man ; and (4) that Absolutism of Sankara’s type 
negates all moral categories. 

* 

* * 

Man in India for April — September 1936 contains two 
very interesting articles based on original research. The first 
of these relates to the system of fraternal polyandry in Malabar 
and the second is a study of the manners and customs of the 
Bhils of Khandesh, 

* 

* * 

,i 

Br. Wilh. Greiger contributes a learned article to the 
Journal of the Greater India Society pertaining to the contribu- 
tions from the Mahavamsa to our Knowledge of the Medieval 
Culture of Ceylon. Although the priestly compilers of the 
work showed a bias to things ecclesiastical, the Mahavamsa 
is still our best and most reliable source for the Knowledge of 
Sinhalese History and Civilization. In this first article the 
learned author deals mainly about the kings and their families 
and the composition and customs of the royal court. 
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Mother Worship is the theme of an article in the Vedanta 
Kesari for October 1935. The article deals with the philoso- 
phical idea behind the conception of Divine Motherhood and 
its spiritual and social significance. An attempt is also made 
to remove the misunderstandings that have gathered round 
Mother Worship. A few paragraphs deal with Svami Eama- 
krishna and ^akti Worship. 

* 

* ★ 

It is permissible to infer that there must have existed a 
close and constant contact and a regular communication by sea 
between the Coromandel and the countries overseas, and that 
during several centuries (c. 300-800 A.D.) the Indo-Aryan 
influence kept spreading far and wide in those lands, while, 
at the same time, strengthening the cultural relations, writes 
Mr. B. Oh. Ohhabra in an article entitled Expansion of Indo- 
Aryan Culture during the Pallava Eule appearing in the 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for May 1935, a period 
which roughly coincides with the rule of the Pallava Dynasty 
in South India. He concludes that the culture of Further 
India and Indonesia during this period bears an unmistakable 
stamp of Pallava influence. The article is exhaustive and is 
well worth perusal by students of Pallava history and culture. 

* 

Prof. Sri Eama Sharma writes on Prince Shah Jahan in 
Bengal as described in B altar i$tan-i~G7iaibi — in the Indian 
Historical Quarterly^ Yol. XI, Xo. 1, Prof. Sudhindra Xath 
Bhattacharya has already contributed an article to the pages 
of the same Journal for the previous quarter on the same 
subject. The value of the present article lies in its abridged 
rendering of the original which will be of great value to future 
writers on the subject. It will be recalled that Prof. Sharma 
has since published translations of other portions of the work 
in the YolgriXTI and XIII. 

* * 

Prof. Otto Spies has done a distinct service by translating 
into English {Muslim University Journal, June 1935) the 
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ANANDABODHA’S AUTHORSHIP OF 
NYAYADIPIKA AND LIMITS FOR HIS DATE. 

By R K. Godb, M.A. 

In his illuminating article on the Date of IstasiddJii of 
Vimiiktatman, Mr. 0. Hayayadana Eao^ makes the following 
cautious statement about the authorship of the NydyadlpiM, 
a commentary on the Sdbdanirnaya of Praka^atman : — 

If this Xnandabodha is the same person as the one of 
that name who was the author of Framdnamtnamdld^ a treatise 
on the Advaita system and the Sdbdanirnayavydkhyd (or 
D'ipiM or NydyadtpiJcd), etc.'' The above remarks appear 
to contain a doubt about iinandabodha’s authorship of 
Nydyamakaranda and NydyadlpiM, 

I have pointed out in my note on the date of Ananda- 
bodha® that the author of the Nydyamakamnda and Kydya- 
dipiM appears to be identical for the following reasons : — 


^ Journal 0 / the Mythic Society ^ YoL XXIY, pp, 278-279. 

^ Calcutta Oriental Journal, Yol. TI (1935), ^ ^ 
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(1) Anandabodha in his Nydyamakaranda refers to the 
NydyaMpiJca, which was presumably composed by him earlier 
as the following lines will show : — 

(2) The manner in which the aboye reference is made 
by Anandabodha shows that to save much labour in exposition 
he is pointing his ilnger to a detailed exposition of the topic 
under discussion in the Nydyam-alcaranda, 

(3) In the Madras MS. of JSfydyadlpilcd, the following 
statement proves that the author of the treatise was Ananda- 
bodha : — 

" 1^4 i;T%crr ” 

Prima facie, therefore, the above facts appear to clear up 
the doubt of Mr. Hayavadana Eao about Anandabodha’s 
authorship of both the (1) Nydyamakaranda and (2) Nydyd- 
dlpikd, though I have not verified the reference to Nydyadipikd 
found in his Nydyamakaranda in the text of the Madras MS. 
of the Nydyadipikd. 

Another point which I want to bring to the notice of 
Mr. Hayavadana Bao is the reference by Candnpandita in 
his commentary on the NaisadJia composed in A.B. 1297. He 
quotes a long passage from the Nydyamakaranda^ of Ananda- 
bodha as follows : — 

“ aT?n% 

mro# i%^f5Tr%555rr%i55 frqfrti. 

^rq^jrf^Tmfwrsfq i crfw?rr- 

%f%cT^?ri5lT%1%: ” II ?flJT^Ri=^^T«rrgi^^N SJTiqjTSByl 

A. D. 1297 is, therefore, one sure terminus to Ananda- 
bodlia’s date and it is in harmony with the inscriptional evi- 
dence brought forth by Mr. Hayavadana Eao for the date 
of Citsukha, who commented Anandabodha’s Nydyamakaranda. 

^ NaisadhaCarita, edited. hylSiaxLdiquU 1934 (Punjab Ori, Series), 
p. 480, 
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According to this inscriptional evidence, Oitsuklia’s literary 
♦s activity may fall between A. B. 1220 and 1284, the dates of 
the two inscriptions in which Oitsukha is styled as Citsnkha 
Somayajin and Oitsnkha Bhattaraka alias liTarasinihamuni. 
If the Oitsnkha mentioned in the inscriptions is identical with 
the commentator of Anandabodha’s Nyd^yamalcaranda^ it would 
appear that Candhpandita, the author of the NaisadhaUM 
^ and Citsukhacarya were almost contemporaries, Oandu being 
possibly a younger contemporary. 
i Mr. Hayavadana Eao rightly looks upon the date of 

Prakasatman as the other terminus to the date of Ananda- 
1 bodha. If this date of Prakasatman is finally fixed, we shall 
be in a position to clinch the issue with some certainty. At 
present, two dates for Prakasatman are put forward. They 
are : — 

^ (1) A. B. 1200. — ^According to Br. Bas Gupta, ^ this date 

is given to Prakasatman several times in the History of Indian 
Philosophy but in all these references the grounds for this 
date are not mentioned. I had reo[uested Br. Bas Gupta to 
let me know his grounds for this date but have not yet heard 
from him in reply. 

Br. T. R. Chintamani of the Madras University writes 
to me in a private communication dated 22nd March 1935, as 
follows : — 

' " The date of Prakaiatman adopted by you from Dr. Das 

Gupta is not correct for it is very well and widely known that 
Ramanuja who lived between A.D. 1015 and 1137 has criticized 
in his BMsya the syllogism of Prakasatman. In view of this 
fact, it is impossible to bring down Prakasatman to any period 
\ later than A.D. 1000. The date 1200 for Prakasatman is de- 
finitely wrong. The date of Citsukha is fairly correct (A.D. 
1200) and Anandabodha who preceded him cannot be later 
than at least A.D. 1150. He was probably slightly older.” 

* History of Indian Philosophy, Vol, II, p. 17, foot-note 2 and at 
*4 other places in the Yolnme, 
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I liave not examined the grounds of Dr. Ohintamani's 
criticism of the date A.D. 1200 for Praka^atman as given by 
Dr. Das Griipta hut have quoted his view to enable Mr. Haya- 
vadana Eao to survey his facts in the light of this criticism. 

(2) A,J). 1000. — ^Prof. M. Hiriyanna^ as quoted by Mr. 
Hayavadana Eao assigns Prakasatman to A.D. 1000. This 
view appears to come nearer to Dr. Ohintamani’s view stated 
above that Prakasatman is not later than A.D. 1000. 

The chronological order of the several writers mentioned 
above may now be reported as under 

(1) FraMsdiman , — 1200 A.D. (Dr. Das Gupta). 

1000 A,D. (Prof. Hiriyanna). 
not later than A.D. 1000. 

(Dr. Chintamani). 

(2) Edmdnuja.—Between A.D. 1015 and 1137. 

(3) Anandahodha , — Before A.D. 1297 (Oandupancjita). 

(4) Gitsukha , — Between A.D. 1220 and 1284 (Inscriptions). 

In the present state of the above chronology for want of 

a more definite date for Prakai^atman, I am inclined to agree 
in general with Mr. Hayavadana Eao in his remarks about 
Anandabodha’s date, viz, : Anandabodha should be assigned 
to a date somewhat later than A.D. 1000 say circa A.D. 1060’’ 
but may go a step further and conclude tliat he may have 
flourished between 1050 and A.D. 1100. 


^ Outlines of Indian Fhilosophy, (London, 1932), p. 340, 



BALACARITAM. 

By K. K. Pishaboti, M.A. 

(Gontimied from Vol, XXVI, Nos, 1<& 2, p. 33) 

Act IV. 

(Then enter Bdmodaraf^) 

Ddmodara. — These damsels whose eyes look like those of the 
intoxicated young Gakoras, whose beautiful breasts are 
rising and falling, whose beauty is enhanced by their 
^ quivering lips, whose wreath-like hair is dishevelled, 

who are bewildered and have their upper garments fallen 
down, who are overcome with fear and are trembling — 
these lovely Gopis follow me after having seen the lordly 
serpent. (1) 

(Then enter the Gopa damsels) 

All. — ^Don’t, don’t, 0 Lord, enter these waters. This is the 
abode of the family of that wicked lordly serpent. 

Bdmodara. — ^Don’t, don’t be afraid. See girls ! 

Splashing and entering into the dark blue waters of 
this ocean-like pool which is devoid of birds and every 
water animal, and which is sombre, on being unused by 
the terrified herd of elephants, I shall, though prevented 
by the affectionate, well-meant, and tender words of the 
^ anxious Gopis, overcome the strong serpent Kaliya who 

loves to dwell in the Kalindi. (2) 

All. — 0 master Sahgharsana, prevent, prevent master Damodara. 

(Entering) 

Sangharsana. — ^Enough, enough of your sorrows and your 
fears. You have shown your love. See you girls ! 

The cruel serpent, the fiery and terrible poison emitted 
from whose mouth has spread an unlucky yellow pallor 

This scene takes place the same day, immediately after and 
^ in continuation of the last scene. 
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dver the face of the horizon, is afraid and is bowing low 
with his heads within his hoods on seeing the quickly 
approaching Krsna. (3) 

All. — ^Hem, master Damodara also is like that. 

Damodara. — ^Por the welfare of all life, I shall quickly subdue 
the serpent. (Enter the pool.) 

All. — Alas, alas, there is smoke arisen ! 

Damodara. — ^Ah, how unfathomable is the pool ! Here indeed ! 

Unto the waves of the Yamuna pregnant with the fiery 
poison and smoky with the fumes of Ka^iya, do I give 
(back) their lustre of the dark siHcen freize resembling 
molten sky blue. (4) 

(Exit) 

(Then enter the aged Cowherd) 

Aged Cowherd. — ^Alas, master, though prevented by the damsels, 
he is entering into the Jumna pool ! Don’t, don’t be so 
rash to enter. Whoever drinks its waters, tigers or bears 
or elephants, fall down dead even there. How now not 
to be seen ? What now shall I do ? Well, I shall ascend 
the Paldsa tree and look on. (Ascending and looking) 
Alas, alas, smoke arises ! 

Bangharsana. — ^Look, ladies, look ! 

Having subdued the serpent and ruffled the waters 
from top to bottom, Damodara, standing upon the body 
of the dark blue serpent, shines like Indra standing on 
the clouds. (6) 

Aged Cowherd. — Ha, Ha ! Well done, master, well done. 

(Then enter Damodara, catching hold of Kdliya) 

Damodara. — Here is, indeed ! 

Taunting Kaliya writhing in agony with one foot of 
mine on his hood and my banner-like arms waving, I shaE 
perform the lovely HalUsaka on the body of the great 
serpent whose hood is emitting poison. (6) 

AZf.— Wonderful, lord, wonderful ! He performs a Uallisaka 
(dance) crushing the five hoods of Kaiiya. 
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Damodara. — ^Kow, I too shall collect flowers.®^ 

Kdliya, — Ah. ! 

As the great mountain encircles the earth, as the 
cord of Siva’s bow, Yasuki encircled Mandara in the 
ocean, so shalt thou be encircled by my great and 
round and hard body®® and quickly sent to the kingdom 
of heaven. (7) 

Aged Cowherd. — ^Ah, Ah ! my Lord ! This our beloved 
Ddmodara, striking the great serpent, in size as big as 
the Jumna pool, with the foot-fall of his flower-like feet, 
is collecting flowers. (Getting down) Well done, Sir, 
well done 1 Take care, take care. I shall help you.®® Alas, 
I am afraid, my Lord, I am afraid. I shall go and inform 
I^andagopa. (JExit) 

Ddmodara . — ^From out of the pool of the Jumna which has 
its fishes and sharks destroyed, I shall drag the long and 
round bodied poisonous serpent steadily breathing hard 
in its fulness of pride, and throw him on the earth. (8) 

Kdliya. — ^Hem, there is he ! 

My body is fuming with anger and the earth becomes 
hot by it. I shall now burn you with the wreaths of my 
flames. Let the earth with all the hosts of Maruts pro- 
tect you. (9) 

Ddmodara. — ^Kaliya, if thou hast the power, burn at least an 
arm of mine. 

Kdliya. — Ha, Ha, Ha ! 

I can burn the whole earth to the ends of the oceans 
with all its seven Kulaparvatas. Shall I, then, not burn 
your arm I (10) 


This statement appears strange as it stands, for there has been 
no reference to the collecting of flowers. Possibly, there may be 
some omission in the text. The pool must have been rich in dowers 
for nobody dared to pluck them before on account of the presence 
of Kaliya. 

Here, we would read katMnabhogena instead of kathino bhogena. 

The character of the aged Cowherd is well depicted. For, he 
has the enthusiasm of a youth hut not the physical strength. 
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Hem, stop there ; I shall reduce thee to ashes. 

{Emit fiery poison) 

Damodara, — Thou hast, indeed, shown thy valour. 

Kdliya. — Be pleased, be pleased ! O Lord JSTarayana. 

Damodara. — ^By this (your) valour, you were proud. 

Kdliya. — ^Bc pleased, 0 Lord, be pleased ! 

The hand which raised aloft Govardhana, which is 
unrivalled for its powers, and which is strong like Mandaxa, 
what power have I to burn that hand of yours, O Lord 
of Devas, on which depend, O Lord of the three worlds, 
all the worlds ? (11) 

O Lord, in ignorance have I transgressed. I crave c 
for mercy with all my family. 

Damodara. — 0 Kaliya, why did you occupy this Jumna pool ? 

Kdliya. — entered here in fear of Garuda, that noble convey- 
ance of the Divine Lord. Through thy grace, I wish to 
be freed of that fear. 

Damodara. — So be it, so be it. 

The golden- winged will give thee Abliaya, O Lord 
of serpents, on seeing that thy head is marked with my 
foot-prints. (12) 

Kdliya. — ^Blessed am T. 

Ddmodara. — Thou mayst return. 

Kdliya.— As the Divine Lord 'Narayana orders. 

Ddmodara. — Or come along. 

Kdliya. — Divine Lord, here am I. 

Ddmodara. — ^From this day forwards, thou shalt be careful j 
regarding all life, cows, brahmins, etc. 

Kdliya. — ^Divine Lord, these waters are poisoned by my poison. 
Hence, even now I shall withdraw my poison and retire 
from this pool. 

Ddmodara. — Thou mayst return. 

Kdliya. — ^As the Divine Lord l^arayana orders. 

{Exit loiili his retinue) 

Ddmodara. — i?*ow shall I hand over to the Gopa damsels the 
dowers I have coUected from the pool. 
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All. — Here coraes our Lord, unscathed, gladdening our eyes. 
Hail, Lord ! 

Sangharsana. — How fortunate ! Good ! A service has been 
done to cows and brahmins. 

JDdmodara. — Eeceive these flowers. 

All, — Lord, these flowers have never been before gathered by 
the cowherds ; these are unused and are untouched by 
the rays of the Sun and the Moon. We are afraid, Lord. 

Ddmodara, — The poor girls are terrified having seen the danger 
before. Don’t be afraid, don’t be afraid. These are now 
become beautiful on account of the contact with my hands. 
Eeceive thena. 

All, — ^As our Lord orders. 

{Untering) 

Ah, Gopalaka, where is gone the son of hTandagopa ? 

Gopdlaha. — There is the Lord, after suppressing the great 
serpent Kaliya, standing surrounded by the Gopa damsels. 

Soldier {Approaching). — O, son of hTandagopa, the son of 
TJgrasena, who was faithful to his name, Kamsa, orders 
you. 

Ddmodara, — ^What Orders, is it ? 

Soldier. — There is to be the great festival, called Dhanurmaha, 
at Mathura *, accompanied by your followers you too must 
come to enjoy it. 

Ddmodara. — This is a time sacred for Gods. 

Sangharsana, — Let us now go quick. 

Ddmodara, — So be it. All well. Now then : 

With his jewelled crown struck down, his hair dis- 
hevelled, his garlands and mtras broken, I shall drag 
down and kill Kamsa for his haughty deeds of yore as a 
lion does the lord of animals.^’ (13) 

(Exeunt all) 

End of Act IV, 


The interest of the act lies not in its dramatic conversation ; 
but, as before, in the richness of occasions for dramatic acting. 
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Act V. 

{Then enter King) 

King. — ^HaTing heard of the doings in the Vraja of Damodara 
accompanied by Bala, -who has great prowess and -valour 
and strength, I have organised the festival of arms. 
Leading them here (for the festival), I shall get them 
killed in the ring by the wrestlers. (1) 

Dhruvasena ! Dhruvasena ! 

{Entering) 

Soldier. — Hail, Your Majesty ! 

King. — ^Dhruvasena ! Is the child of Nandagopa come f 
Soldier.— M&j Your Majesty be pleased to listen.®® As soon as 
Damodara entered (the city), accompanied by Sahgharsana 
and surrounded by cowherds, he attacked the washermen 
and got clothes. Hearing of this, the great rutted ele- 
phant XJtpalapita was sent by Mahamatra to kill him. 
Then : 

Seeing the elephant suddenly rushing at them, the 
hoy from amidst the terrified Gopalakas, forcibly®® caught 
the mountain-like lordly elephant by its tusks and 
quickly killed him. (2) 

King. — ^What, killed ? Go again and find out what is happen- 
ing ? 

Soldier. — As Your Majesty orders. 

{Going out and coming back) 

Hail, Your Majesty ! How that son of Handagopa 
entered the main street which has been adorned by the 
festival authorities by setting up a tall flagsta-ff with a 
banner, and with festoons and garlands and perfumed 
with the smoke of Akil (agallochum) ; seeing the hunch- 
backed Madanika, carrying in her hands scents and per- 
fumes at the palace gate, took these from her by force 

58 There should he some such sentence as Yes, Your Majesty, 
he is come. 

The word halena may also be interpreted to mean with the 
help of Bala, i.e., Balabhadra. 
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and adorned Ms own body with them and by massaging 
her body made her alright ; then proceeding to the flower 
bazaar, he took flcwers by force and adorning himself 
he went thence in the direction of the armoury. 

King. — What, indeed, can he be about i In any case, go quick 
and find out what is happening. 

Soldier. — ^As Your Majesty orders. (Going out and returning) 
Hail, Your Majesty ! Though preyented by the liondike 
keeper of the armoury, he killed him by a blow on his 
cheek, took the bow and broke it into two and is now 
proceeding to the UpastMna (grJia). He is, indeed : 

Wondrously adorned in unfaded garlands and peacock 
feathers, dressed in yellow silk, and having the complexion 
of the cluster of water-laden clouds, he is coming with his 
broad eyes open wide in anger, accompanied by Eama, 
like the God of Death incarnate. (3) 

King. — (To himself) My heart seems flurried. (Aloud.) Go and 
get Canura and Mustika as instructed and order out the 
army of Vrsni youths. 

Soldier. — ^As Your Majesty orders. (Kxit) 

King. — ^Now, I shall also go up the palace and witness the fight 
of Canura and Mustika. (Ascending) Madhurike, open 
the door. 

Fortress. — ^As my lord orders. 

(Enter King and sit down) 

(Then enter Gdnura and Mustiha) 

Canura. — ^Proud and haughty like an elephant, I am ready 
for the duel. In the centre of the ring I shall break the 
boy Damodara. (4) 

Mustiha. — am the angry Mustika with fists like iron. I shall 
fell Eama down as Vajra does the mountain peak. (5) 

Soldier. — Here is His Majesty. Approach you now. 

(Approaching) 

Both. — Hail Lord 1 

King. — Canura and Mustika ! You must discharge your obli- 
gation, to me at any cost. 
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Both. — ^Listen, Lord ! We shall attain success by the peculiar 
fight of striking at the joints. 

King. — ^Well, do so. Dhruvasena, go and bring in the Gopa 
boys. 

, Soldier, — ^As Your Majesty orders. {Bxit) 

(Then enter JDdmodara and Sangharsana accompanied hy 

Soldier) 

Ddmodara. — Brother ! 

Futile will be my birth among men as well as my 
doings in the Ghosa and now in the city shall I have no 
pleasure until I strike down the accursed Kamsa in battle 
and suppress him, who was an Asura in his previous 
birth. (6) 

Sangharsana. — Entering the ring and killing that angry 
Mustika with my iron-like fist, I shall, angry like a fire, 
saunter, like a hanging cloud in the sky. (7) 

Soldier, — There is the King ! Approach you two. 

Both. — ^Ah ! Whose King ! 

Soldier.— Of the whole earth and of us. 

JDdmodara. — ^From this day onwards, he is not. 

Soldier. — ^May it please Your Majesty ! Here are they. 

King {seeing). — He is that Damodara. Ah ! 

He is noble ; has the bold and graceful gait of an 
elephant blinded by rut ; is dark in complexion ; his 
shoulders and hands are well-set and his breast is broad 
and thick. His deeds, reported before, are not strange. 
He has the strength to revolve all the three worlds. (8) 

That must be his elder brother Eama, graceful and 
dignified ; clad in blue with eyes pure and long like a 
fresh lotus, with a figure like the moon, with his hands 
round and long and shield-like and with the dark garland 
of uipala flowers swaying about. (9) 

Ddmodara. — ^Brother, I think these two are ready to fight 
with us ? 

Sangharsana. — ^It must be so. 

King. — ^Dhxuvasena, let the duel begin. 

Soldier. — ^As Your Majesty orders. 
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{Throw the garland^) 

Wrestlers , — ^Ah ! Sound the martial music. 

Gdnura. — Come, Damodara ; attain peace through my hands. 

Ddinodara. — I am come^ stop and receive my force, 

Mustilca.—B.B., ha, Eama ! To-day shalt thou leave of thy 
life with thy body crushed with my fists weltering ‘in a 
pool of blood. 

Sangharsana, — Mustilca^ I shall announce thee to Yama, 

{AU fight a duel) 

Ddmodara {Killing Oa/rmra), — Killed is he tviih his hones hrolcen. 

Sa'hgharsana, — Killed by me also, 

Ddmodara, — And the A sura Kamsa also shall 1 send to the abode 
of Yama,^^ (10) 

{Ascending the mansion^ catching Kamsa by the head^ and 
striking him down) 

This, this is the wicked Kamsa ! 

Broad®^ and ruddy is his face ; round are his eyes ; 
his shoulders and neck, his waist and knee, his hands and 
thigh are broken ; shattered is his necklace and Lamba- 
sutra. Here, he lies like a mountain with its peak felled 
by lightning. (11) 

(In the posiscenium) 

Alas, alas, Your Majesty ! 

{Again in the postscenium) 

Hear, hear, Yrsni soldiers ! Anavrsti, ^ivaka, Hrdika, 
Prthuka, Somadatta, Akrura, the time has come for 
performing the funeral obsequies of the Lord. Come, 
sires, quick. 


This serves as the signal for the beginning of the diioL 
The italicised sentences all together constitute one verse. This 
is a peculiar feature of the dramas of the series. 

Here is again an interesting point to be noticed, I mean the 
disposition of the sfeage. As suggested before, the stage must he 
in two different levels. In the lower which corresponds to the 
Bahgaslrsa of Bharata, the wrestling match takes place and on the 
Bahgapitha, the king will be killed, 
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Ddmodara, — Brother, stop the army. 

Sangharsana, — I shall stop the army. 

I shall with my arrr).s ruffle this army resounding 
terrible with the speed of horses and chariots and elephants 
and terrified soldiers and shining with swords, barbed 
‘missiles, lances, pikes, and spears, similar unto the ocean 
tossed about by a strong wind and adorned with wreaths 
of foam. (12) 

{Then enter Vasudeva) 

Ho ! Ho ! Citizens of Mathura ! Enough of your 
rashness. 

The elder of these is my son Banhineya ; and tliis is 
the son of Devaki. Bo you not know ? Stop all talk of 
fight. Of what use are arms ? He is Visnu himself come 
here for the purpose of killing Kamsa. (13) 

Sangharsana. — (Loolcing) Ah ! Father ! Father, T, Sahgharsana, 
make my obeisance. 

Ddmodara. — ^Father, I, Bamodara, make my obeisance. 

Vasndeva. — ^May you both be eternally victorious 1 I have 
this .day realised the fruits of having good children. 

Both. — Blessed are we. 

Vasudeva. — Who is there ? 

{Entering) 

Soldier. — Hail, Lord. 

Vasudeva. — Eemove the bodies. 

Soldier. — As my lord orders.®^ 

All cowherds. — Ha, ha ! it has become the kingdom of cowherds. 

Vasudeva. — ^Who is there % 

Soldier. — Hail, Lord. 

Vasudeva. — ^Go quick, order Anavrsti on the words of Bamodara: 
Bring King Ugrasena released from the prison and crowned. 

Soldier. — ^As my lord orders. {JEJwit) 

Vasudeva . — ^Ah ! 


There must he the stage direction ; Eemove the dead hod/ies^ 
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The diyine musical instruments are sounded ; and 
it rains dowers ; to honour the destroyer of Kainsa, the 
Gods have come. (14) 

{In the postsceMuim) 

This lotus-eyed, prosperous Lord of Devas, the host 
of Suras and the conqueror of all the three worlds, may 
He ever protect Mathura with its rows of mansions 
adorned with gold, with its broad palaces, and bazaars 
and towers. (15) 

Vasudeva. — ^Hail, citizens of Mathura ! Listen, liisten, Sirs 1 
Obey the orders of Ugrasena who has this day been re- 
instated in the kingdom, thanlcs to the grace of Yasudeva’s 
son, Yasudeva, who is clever enough to break even the 
fortress of Devas and whose mere glance turns away all 
Ksatriyas. 

All. — Well, secure now is the kingdom of Yrsnis. 

Vasudeva^^. — ^Who is there'? 

Soldier. — ^May it please. Lord ! 

Yasudeva. — Bring in the King. 

Soldier. — ^As my lord orders. {JExit) 

{Then enter Ugrasena) 

Ugrasena. — ^My ills arising from long imprisonment have now 
come to an end, thanks to the destroyer of the Ke^in 
like those of Indra through the valour of Yisnu. (16) 

Thanks to the Divine Grace, I have been helped to 
cross over the ocean of misery. 

{Then enter Hdrada) 

At the instance of the Devas and in company with 
the Gandharvas and the Apsaras, I have come here from 
Deva-loka to offer obeisance to Yisnu after His destruction 
of Kamsa. (17) 

Ddmodara. — ^Ahl Here is the Devarsi Karada ! Devarsi, wel- 
come 1 Here are Arghya and Pddya. 


The additional text as suggested by the editor must be there, 
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Ndrada . — accept all. Gandharvas and Apsaras are singing : 

ISTarayana ! Onr obeisance to yon, Tbe Deyatas 
bow down to yon. 

Yon have well saved the world by this destrnction 
of the Asnra. (18) 

Bdmodam. — ^Devarsi ! I am well pleased. What more may I 
do for you 

Ndrada.—Ii Visnn is pleased with me, all my work is fruitful, 
I shall return to heaven with all the Devas. (19) 

Bdmodara. — Go, may we meet again. 

Ndrada.~AB the Divine Lord hTarayana orders. (Exit) 

Epilog^ie. 

May onr Eajasimha®® unrivalled in sovereignty, rule 
over the earth girdled by the ocean and adorned by the 
ear-pendants of the Himalayas and the Vindhyas.®® (20) 
{Exeunt dll) 

End of Act 


End of BAlagauitam. 


It may he interesting to point out that a few years back an ■ 
inscription has been discovered in the Talakkad Church near Iringal a- 
kuda, in which a Bajasimha figures as a king of Kerala. This fact, 1 
coupled with the numerous local touches and the presence of the * 
local stage technique, tends to prove that this drama and many other ^ 

dramas of the series reveal the hand of a Kerala writer. 1 

As we have already mentioned., it deserves to be emphasised 
in conclusion that the importance of the work lies in affording scope } 

for acting. This feature should not be forgotten in appraising the ; 

work, for it lacks in all other real dramatic elements. i 

The rendering here presented was written by me when I was j 
studying the Blidaa Problem a decade ago and no substantial change ^ 
has been madio in it since thep^ 


I' 




dravidic sandhi 

By L* Y. Ramaswami Aiyar, M.A., B.L. 

(Gorviinued from Vol. XXV I, No, 1, p. 112) 

n 

Consonants and Vowels 

The consonants appearing as finals in the sontli Bravidian 
speeches are respectively the following : 

Litera,ry Tamil ; y, r, I, Z, n, n, n', m, v, n, 

MalayUlam : y, r, 7, Z, m, 

Kannada : r, Z, Z, n, m, r. 

Literary Telngu: The sO'Calied druta n which is conso- 
nantal, and Z and r in the oldest inscriptions and texts. 

For literary Tamil, TE 78 mentions the consonants 
occurring in final positions. ?/, r, Z, Z, n, n and m are of very 
frequent occurrence ; but the others are somewhat rare : — 

-n* occurs in the ancient forms porun' (joining) and verin* 
(back) only [TE, 79] ; 

-n is found only in the ancient form urin (rubbing) 
[TE, 80] ; 

-V is said to be the final of the demonstrative bases iv, 
m and of lev (enmity) [TE, 81]. 

TE 49 says that r and Z cannot be finals when preceded by 
a short vowel in monosyllabic words lagdra 'kuVVr- 

offr-’dgd], so much so that these can occur as finals in 
monosyllabic forms like ur (country), Ml (below) where the 
radical vowel is long, or in dissyllabic forms like ugir (nail) 
and viral (finger). Tliis fact, it may be mentioned in passing, 
is true of Mai. and of Kami. also. 


The distinction between dental n' and alveolar n is preserved in 
Mai. pronunciation [L, TT, 7, vydhhyd] though not represented by 
separate symbols ; in modern Tamil evaluation, no difference exists 
between n' and n but they are always distinguished in symbolic 
representation. In other south Bravidian speeches, no difference is 
recognized between the two symbolically or phonetically. 

2 ^ 
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L III 13 expressly points out that n and n' cannot occur 
as finals in Mai., though they exist respectively in Tamil urin 
and porun' ; further, it tells us that the sound r is always 
followed (as in Tamil) by the samvrta sound and that, therefore, 
it should not be regarded as a consonantal final. The obser- 
Yation about n and n' is important in that the few words of 
old Tamil with these sounds as finals were never inherited by 
Malayfilam ; there are reasons to think that these words 
went out of use even in mediaeval Tamil. The remark 
about r being always followed by a samvrta is interesting inas- 
much as it shows that the modern practice of regarding^^ r as 
an optional final in MaL words like vayar (belly), payar (gram). 
[K.P, p. 96] had not received recognition during the period of 
Lilatiiakam. It may be observed here that the Tamil gram- 
marians from Tolk^ppiyanar downwards have classified this r 
as a plosive which like other members of its class always 
incorporates a supporting vowel in final positions. 

For Kannada, 6md 148 lists the following as consonantal 
finals : — f , Z, I, I, n, m and n Except r, the others are 
the same as in early MaL The recognition of r as a consonan- 
tal final (by ^md) in Kannada words like nesar (the sun) [of, 
Tam. Myiria], Icesar (mud, clay) [cf, Tam. serui], basir 
(belly) [of, Tara, vayirao]^ poravdr (buttocks) is at 
variance with the Tara, as well as early Mai. rule that 
never stands as a final. The divergence, I think, is only 
apparent ; for, the texts do not show anywhere these Kannada 
forms without a supporting -u except in compounds like nesar- 
pad- (for the sun to set), hasir-lcuita (diarrhoea), hasirgal 
(bellies), mdr-Tcoral (another voice), her-pad- (to become 

^8 In modern Mai. word-compounds like ver-tlri- (to separate) 
[ver{u) + tiri], hur^pd^, a final r directly meets a consonant following. 
Such junctions are not tolerated in Tamil ; probably this MaL feature 
led to r in l<^ayar, vayar being considered by modern grammarians as 
absolute finals. 

For a discussion of the sound r in Tamil and its relationship to 
the Tam.— MaL alveolar plosive, see my paper on The History of the 
Alveolar Plosive in Tamil [HAP] in JMXJ, July 1934. 
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separate), mar-nudi (counter-word or reply), mdr-Ml (counter- 
\ arrow), in all of which, be it noted, r has changed to r in 
consonantal combination. I think that this must have 
influenced 6md-° in postulating r as a consonantal final 

In literary Telugu, all consonants (except the druta n) 
incorporated the supporting vowel -u from an early time ; 
even the druta n in what is described (quite wrongly !) by 
the grammarians as its svatvamu form came to take on the 
supporting vowel in certain circumstances. But compounds 
like the following occurring in the early texts would indicate 
that I, r and were consonantal finals in an earlier stage : 
^ [ef. AC, 60] Tcal-dravi (having drunk liquor), ittur-maMddtulu 
(great philanthropists will give), vil-7iamhi, andar-vaoci, 
hondar-vedali [in the two last-mentioned instances, r < r] ; 
of, also hhupa.lur, asurul, etc. in Bharata. 

A few remarks regarding the consonantal finals in the 
colloquials of Tamil, Mai, and Kannada are necessary in this 
connection. 

While literary Tamil invariably keeps y, r, Z, Z, Z, n, w, m 
without supporting vowels in final positions, the colloquial 
optionally allows all the literary consonantal finals except y 
and m to be followed by the hut't'reyal^-ugaram tu, Eoughly 
speaking, the following rules are true of colloquial Tamil : — 

Lit. Tam. Colloquial 

(1) Original monosyllabic pon (gold) ^ pan, ponnui 

forms with short rad i- lean (eje) ( lean, Jeannta 

cal vowels — n, n, Z, Z leal (stone) f Teal, IcaUac 

mul (thorn) J mul, mullta 

Usually before pauses, the mass-colloquial employs forms 
like ponnai [with the original consonantal final lengthened 
and with the supporting vowel etc ; before consonants, 
either form is used, but the employment of the forms with the 
consonants as finals is more common among the literate and 
those who associate with the literate. 


20 Cf, also Sind, 11)1, which prescribes eUsiou of -u of nuru in conu 
p guilds like nuT-mqiVi* 
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(2) Original monosyllabic Un (honey) ten 

forms with long radi- nan (I) nan 

cal vowels— -M- mmi (deer) man 

The use of forms like ienca, nanaij manui with the sup- 
porting vowel is rare in the ordinary colloquial of the Brahmins ; 
but I have heard such forms occurring in the speech of the so- 
called “low castes, especially before pauses. 

(3) Original monosyllabic Ml (leg) Ml, Mlui 

forms with long radi- val (sword) val, mica 

cal vowels — I, ?, n, I tnn (pillar) tun, tunu 


The rule for (1) above holds good here. 

(4) Original dissyllabic ural (pestle) oral, oralui 

forms with short surul (curl) surul, suruliu 

vowels — I, I, n, n 

Except for forms of high frequency like amn (he), aval (she) 
in which the use of a final ai after n and I would smack 
of illiteracy, the words of this category generally have in the 
colloquial a final 06 ; here again, as in (1) above, the alterna- 
tive forms with consonantal finals are heard sometimes only 
in speech of the literate. 

Words with -y and -m do not have any supporting vowel 
at all in the colloquial : mey (truth), My (hand), vdy (mouth), 
dm [< agam] (house), mar am (tree). 

All that I have said above with reference to the colloquial 
of Tamil is true of Malayalam colloquial also, subject however 
to a few peculiarities which I mention below : 

(i) The supporting vowel has the value of 9 before pauses 
and back consonants but approximates to la before labial 
consonants; e/. the illustrations above. 

(ii) Forms like Myyd (hand), ceyy9 (do thou !), payyo 
(cow) [an adaptation from lA] are sometimes heard in the 
colloquiaL 

■ (iii) A unique supporting vowel -a appears in certain 
regional colloquials in forms like vaya (mouth), Mya (fruit), 
pdya (mat). This -a is not organic ; and both in vocalic and in 
older consonantal sandhi, it disappears. 

While ancient Kannada generally used the forms with the 
consonantal finals, this speech began to introduce even in the 


later stages of the ancient dialect'-^ the supporting vowel -i/, 
after 4, -J, -r, etc. [K Gr,, p. 139]. This use of the supporting 
vowel became quite common later on. This enunciative is 
always employed in the modern dialect. 

So far as colloquial Telugu is concerned, the only conso- 
nant occurring in final positions is -m ; in other instances, 
either the supporting vowel is employed (with greater or lesser 
degree of distinctness) ; or in the case of n followed by the 
supporting vowel -w, the entire syllable -mi is dropped in 
certain forms in unaccented positions in regional varieties of 
the colloquial. 

In Tulu, the enunciative lu (or its substitute u), modified 
under the influence of a rounded vowel in the preceding 
syllable, is always incorporated after all consonants (except 
y, m) in final positions. 

TamU 

1, Final short I, n, I, n, y (and of original monosyl- 
labic words with short vowels become lengthened when 
immediately followed by vowels in sandhi contexts. 

TB 161 and N 205 refer to this change. Though the con- 
sonants themselves are not specifically listed in these sutras, 
those concerned according to general rules are the above ones. 
The lengthening of these consonants takes place only (i) when 
the forms (or bases) concerned are monosyllabic, and (ii) the 
radical vowels are short. In other types, there is no gemina- 
tion [N 204]. 


21 Kittel adduces the following illustrations .from early Kannada 
inscriptions: magcdu [8th century] ; kallu [11th century] ; uru, sodmru^ 
mattaru [12th century]. 

22 Some instances in which -m doubled in this context are the 

following: (i) the pronominal bases em-. nam-, nurru, lam- in com- 
pounds when followed by vowels and in inflexional endings except the 
fourth and the sixth case endings : nam-m-ur, nam-m, ai [Acc.], 
but nam-a-hJcM [Dat.], nam-a-diu [Gen.]. The plural genitive nam-a 
has also the variant nam-m-a in late Tamil, c/. Kann. namma beside 
nama [l^imd, 142] ; (it) the old literary words am, ham* , « ■ . 
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I'he instances belonging to this category of change majr 
be classified thus : 

(i) i^Touns in combinative sequences such as \vord-com- 
pounds and intimate sentence-constructions : pon-n-oU 
(shine of gold), lcal4-mi (stone nail), etc. 

(ii) Noun-bases followed by casal terminations with initial 
vowels : man-n-ai [Accusative of man ^ soil, sand hahl-in 
[5th case of Jcal ^ stone ’]. 

(iii) Noun-bases as used in the colloquial, when followed 
by the supporting vowel: haUl-ao (toddy), pul-l-ui (grass); y 
and m, however, remain unaffected in the colloquial (see 
above). 

(iv) In the formation of verb-forms from verbal bases 
(with 4, -n, 4, -n and ^y), I ln^ve noted the following 
differences in connection with the gemination of these sounds : 

(a) In the negative finites and in the negative participles 
with -5 and -ddai, these sounds (w^., 4, 4, -n, -n, -y of the 
verb-bases) are generally found doubled in Tamil : hlla^ hlldn, 
IcoUdduo, tinndduM^ unnadui, hyyddou,^ etc. 

(h) In the aoristic tense-forms with -urn, these sounds 
occur generally doubled; kollum, sellum^ iinnum, unnum^ 
seyyum. 

(c) The defective verb ul (to exist) which is con jugated in 
old Tamil without tense-endings (but with pronominal termina- 
tions) does not have its doubled : -ul-en, nl-ay, uUa, Simi- 
larly, 41 and al are conjugated without doubling of -L 

(d) In the Infipitive participles with -a, forms with and 
without gemination are met with in old Tamil ; 

en-a-, the Inf. participle of en- (to say) 
kol-a [PN 14], ,, ,, ]col- (to take on) 

seUa [PN], ,, ,, hi- (to enter, etc.) 

seZ-a [PP, V, 3] ,, ,, ,, 

soUa [K, 728] beside soU-a [K, 649], the Inf. participle of 
: sol- (to speak) 

koUa [K. '699] the Inf* participle of fcoZ- (to take on) > 
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wti-a [PP, III, 88] the Inf. participle of un- (to eat) 
sey-a, [K, 1001] beside seyy-a, „ sey- (to do) 

4eyya [PH, 160, 24] 

Ma [.K, 728]. 

(f) In Infinitives 'with -at, those sounds are optionally 
doubled in old texts : 

iey-dl [K, 33] beside mjy-al [K] ; 

Icolal (t')-lciu [PH, 62] ; 
ieyal [PH, 60] ; 
uyal [K, 437] ; 

Selal [K, 1293] ; 

Solal [K, 291] ; 

(g) Verb-forms Avith -al, performing the function of 
optatives with ‘ positive ’ and ‘ negative ’ significations 
are sometimes found without the sounds (concerned here) being 
doubled : 

sey-al [affirmative] (K, 33] 
en-al [negative] [K, 198], 

(h) In verb-forms with -in, the affix importing a ‘ condi- 
tional ’ meaning, I have noted forms with and without doubl- 
ing of the sounds under reference : 

hol-in [K, 836] beside hol-l-in 
sey-in [K, 120] beside sey-y-in [K, 205] 

Sel-in [PP, III, 279] 
soll-in 

Min-i [PH, 67] but sellin-nm [PH, 101, 106] 

seyyin-um [PH, 103] 

mil [H, 922] beside mnin [K, 945]. 

(i) In old Tam. verb-forms like uni iyar (for eating), ielti 
(having gone), TcolU (having taken), etc., there is no doubling 
of final n, I, I, n of the verb base. 

These differences are not mentioned anywhere in the old 
Tamil grammars. The forms without doubling of the sounds 
-I, -I, -n, -n, -y do not occur in the colloquial where, these 
sounds always appear geminated. 

It is interesting in this connection to note tliat Kannada 
forms corresponding to some of the above show absence of 
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doubling ; and that these instances are expressly referred to by 
the Kannada grammars ^md and Ss. 

2. The treatment of final m in forms other than those in 
1 above, before a following vowel in combinative contexts is 
regulated by the following rules : 

{i) Before casal terminations, the sdriyai-att- [for which, 
see below] is generally used, though instances like nalam-odu, 
ullam-odih, [PP, III, 144] are also met with in the old texts. 

(ii) In vU'frmiai compounds where the second constituents 
have initial vowels, m is sometimes replaced by -v- : 
mara-'V-adi (bottom of tree) — maram+adi. 

Even here, the older practice appears to be the use of the 
sariyai-aU--, as in Jcul-att—ilai (leaf in a pond) [hulami-ilai]. 

In alvali instances, there is no change : maram-idu fthis 
a tree), maram-um (also a tree), etc. 

{Hi) The final -m of a number of nouns is optionally re- 
placed in old Tamil by -n. This feature is hinted at by TE, 82, 
and expressly described by K. 

This change of -m to -n is not peculiar to Tamil ; it is met 
with in Kannada and in the history of certain Telugu forms 
also. As it is very probable that the change was primarily 
caused by the position of -m before a vowel, these instances 
have to be referred to here. It may be stated at once that the 
forms with -n occur only before vowels, generally speaking •, 
when consonants follow, the forms in question have -m or 
mrga nasals. 

The change must have been very ancient in the speeches, 
since even the oldest Tamil texts show forms with Kot all 
forms with final -m show alternatives with -n. I give below a 
few instances from the old texts : 

aran-irukkum (fulfilling sacred duties) [PK, 
nilan-um (and the earth) [PK, 2]—nilam 
Icalan-um [PK, 17] — Jcalam 

ninan-undiu (having drunk blood) [PP, III, 198]— 
pinan-ugaittai (having trampled upon the dead bodies) 
[PP, III, 199] — pinam, 

i^n-e (auspicious hour indeed) [Kal.]— Waw. 
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idan-um (occasions, instances) 
palan-um (and fruits)— [P]. 

aram-um (and virtue) on the one hand and aran-dJcTcam 
(increase of virtue) on the other occur in Kural. 

In the oldest texts, forms with -n alone are generally 
found. 

Naccinarkiniyar in his commentary on TE, mentions 
that -n may appear alternatively instead of -m in the following 
forms (amongst others) : 

nilam, nilan 
Icalam, Icalan 
valam^ mlan 
Iculam, Iculan 
'kadam^ ka^n 
polam, jjolan 
pulam^ pulan 
Jculam, kulan 
mlam, valan ; 

and he further states that this change is not met with in words 
like vattam (roundness), kuUam (assemblage), d^m (boat), etc. 
Neither the grammarians nor the commentators have pointed 
out that the forms with -n chiefly occur before vowels. The 
instances from the texts and the evidence of a parallel change 
in Kannada and in Telugu reveals that the change was prima- 
rily initiated by the intervocal position of -m. 

3. The following ancient bases with -d- -r-, change these 
sounds respectively " to -tf- and before vowels in word- 

compounds, 

nadu (middle) —maU-adavi (centre of the forest) 

nHu (long) — neii- 

kadu (strong, severe) — kaU-ermnbtw 

kuru (short) — kuft’r-dvu 

siru (small) — siffr-eli 
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1 have analysed these changes'^® in Tamil with reference 
to parallel changes in the other south Dravidian speeches in 
HAP. 

Malayalam 

1. The lengthening of final I, I, n, n, y and m of originally 
monosyllabic bases occurs in Mai. in all the contexts in which 
the change is met with in Tamil. 

The Tam. exceptions to the rule of doubling are not met 
with in Mai. 

L, III, 25 states the rule for Mai. 

2. The treatment of final -m of words other than 
those in 1 above, before vowels following, is the same in Mai. 
as in Tamil except for one feature which reflects a colloquial 
tendency prominently in literary Mai. 

-m followed by the samuceaya -urn has changed to -v- in 
Mai. before the 13th century, so far as one can judge from the 
evidence of available west coast inscriptions. A 13th century 
Mai. inscription [TAS, IV, I, p. 87] shows mulav-um, ydgav-um, 
etc., with this change. 

Further -m in colloquial Mai. sequences like the following 
making -m intervocal is so weakened as to be completely elided : 
gun-ay < gunam-ay (good resulted) ; 

The change of -to > -n before vowels following (as in 
Tamil nilam, nilan-wm, etc.)^ is not met with commonly in the 
texts; but Ica^n for Icadam (debt, etc.) is heard and used often. 
In the “ vulgar ” colloquial, one also hears scmayan-dy (it is 
time) for samayam-dy, taran-illa (no opportunity) for taram- 
illa-, these forms, however, are never used in “correct” 
speech. 


2® I have also discussed in. that paper the changes undergone by 
•diu, -rui of noun-bases in inflexions and in word-compounds. With 
these changes are also associated the phenomena connected with the 
final sound-groups -ng, -Hj, -nd-, -nd-, nd'r- in instances like the 
following when they form compounds with other words: kurakkui-p- 
padai (army of monkeys) gcurahgw] ; nacciu-p-pagmmai (the dan- 
gerous enmity of poison) [nonjiu]-, pappiu-k-kodi; maruttm-p-pai. 


m 

3. Similarly, the Tam. changes affecting -d- and -r- of 
nadu, nid'u, hadu, Icuru, eiru are found in MaL also [HAP]. 

The changes affecting -r- and -d- of noun-bases like dr9, 

in their oblique ’’ case-forms (and in certain word -com- 
pounds) are also met with in Mai. [HAP]. L, III, 6 states 
the rule. The rule is not absolute and rigid in the MaL collo- 
quial as there are instances like c6r-il (in the boiled rice), 
Md4nd'e (of the forest) occasionally cropping up in the speech 
of the masses. 

Kannada 

1. Pinal If I, n, n, y of originally monosyllabic bases 
and forms of Kann. are lengthened before vowels following, 
subject to certain exceptions which in a few instances have 
parallels in Tamil. 

[Bhb, 35 ; ^md, 69 ; and 6s, 53.] 

As in Tamil, the change is always met with in casal 
terminations and in word-compounds ; but there are a number 
of exceptions in verb-bases, expressly provided for in the 
Kannada grammars : 

(a) These consonants are not doubled when followed 
by the Infinitive participle termination -e 

Tcohe (killing) 
une ( eating) 
ene (saying) 

One may compare with these forms Tamil instances of 
Infinitive participles like Tcol-a (taking on), en-a (saying) appear- 
ing in old texts. In Tamil, however, the alternative forms 
with lengthened consonants are also met with. 

(b) I, If Uf n of verb-bases is not lengthened before the 
other Infinitive termination -al : 

unal (eating) 
enal (saying) 

Unal (eating) 

Here again, Tamil supplies parallels from the old texts, 
though the rule is never absolute in this speech : ef, instances 
given above. 
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(c) Before the Kann. Icrt sufl&ses -uttum [Pr. Tense ending 
of Kann.], -im [eausatiye affix], I, I, n, n are not doubled. 

62. Modern Kann., however, shows forms like Icol-l-isu, 
Tcol-l-uiane, 

(d) The rules with regard bo verb-bases with -y, are the 
following ; 

[i) -y of ney- (to weave), uy- (to carry off), suy- (to 
breathe), hay- (to place) is always doubled before verbal suffixes 
except the present tense suffix -utum, -uttwm ; 

(ii) -y of other verb-bases is only optionally doubled before 
-al, though before other suffixes (except -utum, -uttum and -e) 
it is always doubled. 

further states that in the prohibition poyyal hMa 
(uttering lies is not required), y appears doubled even before 
-al, 

(e) All sounds concerned here appear doubled in the 
negative tense- forms and in the negative participles with -ode : 

unn-a-m (we do not eat) 
holl-en (I do not, shall not take) 
iinnade (without eating) 
geyyade (without doing) 

(/) In mediceval Kannada, when the supporting vowels 
came to be introduced after I, I, n, n, with doubling of these 
sounds in monosyllabics with short vowels, the practice of 
introducing a supporting vowel after some of these forms 
without the characteristic doubling of I, I, etc., appears to 
have cropped in compounds like the following: Mnu-gumhu 
(mark for the eye, knowledge acquired by the eye), 7cay,u- 
dani- (for the eye to be satisfied), lalu-kutiga (stone-cutter), 
pvXu-h{v)aUe (grassy path), bilu-dani (sound of bow), mulu- 
gatti (knife for cutting thorns). 

of. similar forms in Tel. halu-ddy (pair of eyes) beside 
kan ddy, mulu-gampa (bush of thorns), kalu tragi, etc. 

While in Kannada such forms occur only in compounds, 
Tel. appears to have used kanu, mulu as independent forms 
before consonants in sequences. 
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2. The treatment of Kann. final -m before vowels follow- 
V ing, is regulated by the following rules : 

' (a) of neuter ” nouns optionally changes to -n before 

vowels — Ss — nelan-idu (this is the land), mamn4rdtidu (there 
was the tree) — of, Tam. nilan-umj Tcadan-irukkumy etc,, 
mentioned above. 

(b) -m of some Skt. loans may change to -v before vowels : 
ddsavidu (this is an evil). 

(e) The so-called of the Accusative ending -am changes 
to -n before vowels : arasugalan-anibarumam geldam (he over- 
came all the kings). 

(d) Other types with original -m are retained before 
vowels. 

3. The changes affecting the oblique '' bases of Tamil 
and Mai. noun-bases with -dta and -too are absent in 
Kannada; but the changes relating to JcadUj nadu^ nidu^ 
Jcuru (and kirn also in Kann.) are expressly referred to in 
Kannada grammars TBhbh, 147, 148, 150 ; Smd]. For a 
discussion of this topic, see HAF. 

Telugu 

1. (a) Final -?, n, (1), (n) of original monosyllabic bases with 
short radical vowels had even in the pre-literary stage become 
lengthened in noun-bases in Telugu, so much so that the 
nominative forms of such words appear in Telugu, with the 
lengthened consonant and the enunciative -u: Tcannu (eye), 
kallu (stone), mullu (thorn). 

The principle underlying the lengthening of the consonants 
here [pre-literary Telugu I and n had already changed to I and 
n] is the same as in the cases referred to in Tamil, Mai. and 
Kannada. The principle is also manifested in word-compounds 
like min-n-eni (akdsa-ganga) and in sequences with the samuc- 
caya -un and the particles -6, -d. 

. Forms like mulu^ halu, kanu appear in compounds in Tel.; 
of, similar forms in Kann. described above, 

{b) So far as the inflexional terminations are concerned, 
certain unique changes [consequent on the use of aupavibhakti's] 
had already affected the bases of this type (ie., with the 
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consonants Z, n, y) ; and therefore the consonantal lengthening 
is not met with in the Tel. “ oblique ” terminations of these 
noun-bases. 

(o) In verb-forms, the lengthening is never met with : 

an-an, the Inf. participle of an- ^ to say \ 

can-un, the Future third person of can- ‘ to go 

tin-ed- [Aoristic stem] of tin-, 

an-iw-m [the Present stem], 

an-ud- [Aoristic stem], 

2. The change of -m to -n before vowels is pre-literary in 
instances like the following : 

mrdnu (tree) — of, Tam., Mai. maram. 

Icolanu (tank) — of. Tam., Mai. Jculayn, 
un, unun (and) — of. Tam., Mai. -um, 

[of, a Tel. inscriptional gudl-um (and the temples) in which -um 
appears as the samuceaya, vide Bh§^rati, 1929.] 

3. What is called d^nita duriiwa sandhi in Telugu occurs 
in old texts sometimes. The dmta n is here geminated before 
vowels : arcuGun-n-uparimitanisthd [A'^, p. 1-11]. 

4. The changes affecting -d- and -r- of old bases like 
kur(u), er(^), are comparable to those operating in the 
other south Dra vidian speeches [HAP]. 

Tula 

This speech (the past history of which is not traceable 
except comparatively and circumstantially) shows only nomi- 
native bases like kallta (stone), kannui (eye), mulhi (thorn), 
ponnu (gold), etc., with doubling of Z, Z, n, n, y and m appear 
only as finals, as in colloquial Tamil. 

Some instances with -ll- like villui (bow), pallM (tooth) 
have sub-dialectal variants viriu (bow), pana (tooth, teeth). 
Possibly, one may compare with these the simplified kalu 
(toddy) of Telugu, and a similar mulu (thorn), etc. of Kannada. 

In inflexions and word- compounds, Z, Z, n, n and y of 
originally monosyllabic words with short vowels and consonants 
appear geminated before vowels, as in other south Dravidian 
speeches: mann-uppu{^^^-^^Wj^ kay-y-dl (atten.dant), kani^- (jaduUi 
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(at the eye), etc. Absence of “doubling” of the sounds 
concerned is characteristic of the following verb-forms ; 

? Future negatives like, (I shall not eat), Unhand- 

(without eating), tin-aduo (do not thou eat) ; and Imperatives 
like tin-odu (let him, her, it, them eat). 

Category 1, — There is general agreement among the chief 
south Dravidiau speeches in this category, particularly in (i), 
(ii) and (-y). In {Hi), Telugu alone has forms with ungemina- 
ted sounds in the aorist tense. In {iv), the Telugu instances 
show entire absence of doubling of the sounds concerned, 
while Malayalam evidences gemination of the sounds every- 
where in this particular group {iv\ Early literary Tamil shows 
forms with and without doubling, while the rules of Kannada 
prohibit doubling of I, I, n and n completely and the gemina- 
tion of y partially or optionally. On the whole, so far as the 
group {iv) regarding verb-forms other than the finite verbs is 
concerned, the absence of doubling perhaps denotes a more 
ancient state (as represented in early literary Tamil, Kannada 
and Telugu) while the universal gemination of sounds in Mai. 
(which is an off-shoot of the west coast dialect of mediujval 
Tamil) stands for a later literary stage corresponding to 
colloquial Tamil in which there is gemination everywhere. 

The phonetic rationale of the gemination of the sounds 
here has to be traced to two factors : (i) the structure of the 
words in which these sounds occur ; they are monosyllabic 
and have short vowels; (ii) the presence of vowels immedi- 
ately after I, /, etc. (in inflexions, conjugations or word-com- 
pounds) ; and (Hi) the character of the sounds themselves : 
Z, Z, n, n, y, m which can stand without enunciatives in final 
positions. 

Category 2, — Early Tamil and Kannada show agreement 
in the change of -m > -n of nouns before vowels followiag 
Mai. has only very few instances of this type in literature. 
The change ot -m > -n (before vowels following) appears to 
underlie the constitution of Tel. words like mrdnu (tree), 
Icolanu (tank) ; besides the Tel. samuccaya is also traceable 
to an older -um. 
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FOUNDATION OF THE VIJAYANAGARA 
EMPIRE AND VIDYARANYA’S 
PART THEREIN 

Prefatory Note 

I WAS inTited to deliver a course of five special lectures, on the 
subject of the foundation of the Empire of Vijayanagaraand the 
part played by the celebrated sage Vidyarany a in the foundation 
^f that great Hindu Empire of the South, by the authorities of 
the Annamalai University in October 1930, On my return 
after completing these obligations, I read a paper on Vidyaranya 
and Vijayanagara before the Mythic Society of Bangalore. 
More than a year later, the authorities of the Mysore University 
desired me to give the substance of these lectures in a popular 
form as extension lectures under their auspices at Mysore and 
Bangalore. 

Several publications in book-form and articles in historical 
periodicals have appeared since my address to the students 
at Annamalainagar. In the pages that follow, I have retained 
the original form of the lectures as delivered under the auspices 
of the Annamalai University but I have endeavoured to 
embody and incorporate, as far as possible, the additional 
materials and criticisms that have become available during 
the past few years. 

I am obliged to the authorities of the Annamalai University 
for their kindly granting me permission to print the lectures 
delivered under their auspices. 


S. Srikantaya. 
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Introductory 

Tlie subject of tlie early history of tlie Vijayanagara Empire 
continues to be of entrancing interest to this day. Tlie founda- 
tion of Vijayanagara in 1336 A.!)., during the reign of Edward 
III in England, changed the political fortunes of Southern India 
for roughly two centuries. The lessons of the experience 
•of Hindu princes in the ISTorth were not lost upon the peoples 
and rulers of the kingdoms in Southern India where warlike 
feeling largely existed, and a gigantic effort was made to stem 
the tide of Muhammadan invasion and conquest of the South. 
Harihara’s Empire grew to vast dimensions in the time of his 
successors and, in their day, Vijayanagara Emperors ruled 
over a country far larger than Austria and their capital was 
incomparable for wealth and magnificence. The trade of the 
Empire was sought after and coveted by the leading nations 
■of the world and there are accounts left by ambassadors and 
travellers to the Court of Vijayanagara which are of surpassing 
interest. 

The origin of this Empire was first dealt with by the ever- 
indefatigable Sewell, father of Vijayanagara history. The 
work has been taken up by several other distinguished scholars 
and there has been a very large output of literature on this 
fascinating subject. The number of available inscriptions is 
vast, particularly in the Mysore State. The literature of the 
period contains a mine of valuable information and of the 
.standard works on the history of the Vijayanagara Empire, 
the latest are the valuable compilations by Rev. Father Heras 
of the St. Xavier’s College, Bombay. 

Tradition and authentic history give varying versions 
regarding the origin of the Empire of Vijayanagara and they 
will be considered in detail in the course of these lectures. 
It is generally believed that Madhavacarya, the celebrated 
scholar and pontiff of the Sringeri Matha, was responsible for 
the foundation of this Empire. Another school regards Hari- 
hara and Bukka as feudatories of the last great Hoysala, 
Ballala HI. They, with the help of the Hoysala Emperor 
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and of other rulers in the South, established an empire. Some 
consider them as Muhammadan vassals sent to subjugate Ballala 
III and conquer the Karnataka country and as later on usurping“ 
authority taking advantage of the disturbed conditions in the 
locality. There are yet others according to whom, HarihaVa 
and Bukka were guards in the treasury of Pratapa Eudra Deva 
of Warangal and after his death at the hands of the 
Muhammadans, fled and ultimately founded a kingdom. 
During recent years, there have been still others who consider 
Anegondi and Kampili chiefs as having provided the future 
rulers of the Vijayanagara Empire. 

The origin of Vijayanagara may not have been a miracle. 
It may have been the result of a supreme Hindu effort, in order 
to protect their religion, their dharma and their country and 
to provide a bulwark against tbe devastating Muhammadan 
hordes from the north of India. The Hoysala ruler Ballala 
III may have established the Empire for the purpose and 
carried on his campaigns against the Muhammadans till 
he fell fighting in 1342 A.D. Princes of other ruling dynasties 
in the South may have helped him in this endeavour. The per- 
turbed condition of the Muhammadan Empire in the Korth may 
have contributed towards the successes achieved in the South 
against the Muhammadan armies. The Shia Muhammadans 
in the Deccan may have proved troublesome to the Sultanate 
at Delhi and assisted the Hindu Eajas in the South. The 
rising sons of Sangama may have continued the work of conso- 
lidating Hindu authority and of preserving Hindu religion and 
dharma south of the Vindhyas, enabled thereto by the towering 
personality of the scholar- statesman Madhavacarya, known 
to the world as Vidyaranya 6ripada of the Advaita Matha at 
Sringeri. The latter may have been the cementing factor 
amongst the several kings in the South and the people of varied 
faiths. 

How far tbe Vijayanagara dynasty, whether of Kannada or 
Telugu origin, was an indigenous and independent one, owning 
no fealty to any one, or as subordinate to any other ruler, be he 
the Hoysala Ballala of Dorasamudra, the Kakatiya Pratapa 
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Biidra Beva of Warangal, Eamadeva of Deogiri or Danlatabad, 
Eaja of Anegondi, Kampila or Kumara Eamanatha of 
Kummatadurga, requires investigation. We have, further, 
to find out if Harihara and Bukka had been sent by the Sultan 
of Delhi against Ballala III and whether, on his defeat, they 
usurped the country for themselves. And finally, what, if 
any, part did Yidyaranya or the Gurus of the Sriiigeri Matha 
play in assisting in the foundation of the Yijayanagara Empire ? 

I propose, in the course of these lectures, to give an 
account of the foundation of the Yijayanagara Empire with 
reference to the above topics. The consideration of the part 
played by Madhavaearya necessarily involves a detailed 
discussion of the various traditions, chronicles and inscriptions 
which mention his connection with the origin of the Sangama 
dynasty. A number of inscriptions is said to be doubtful and 
a few spurious by several scholars and Eev. Er. Heras goes 
farther than most others in this respect. In his view, practi- 
cally aU the inscriptions relating to the Yidyaranya tradition 
or to the connection of Yidyaranya with Harihara and Bukka 
in any Imperial or political undertaking arc spurious and must 
at all events be looked upon with suspicion. Assuming the 
spurious nature of several of these inscriptions, it will still have 
to be considered whether tlie tradition contained in them is 
also false. Would the Gurus of Sringeri Matha be responsible 
for these forgeries How far can we condemn grants and 
inscriptions of such public institutions ? Did the ascetic 
dwellers in the Matha at Sringeri take advantage of the situa- 
tion arising out of the confusion in the Empire during the early 
years of the second Yijayanagara dynasty and augment their 
position and importance ? The Gurus of Sringeri have all along 
been known for their piety, religion and dharma ; their 
scholarship and learning are unrivalled. Did one of them, 
Eamacandra Bharati Svami, or others under his inspiration, 
get up false traditions, fabricate documents embodying these 
false traditions, in order to become Eaja Gurus and improve 
their position as Karnataka Simhdsana Pratisihapamedryas ? 
Are the subsequent traditions, literary references and 
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inscriptional accounts connecting Yidyaranya with the founda- 
tion of the Vijayanagara Emijire and describing the capital of the 
Empire as Yidyanagara traceable to the ‘'false decretals'' of 
this Sringeri “ ISTicholas " I have gone through the entire 
range of available literature, inscriptional and otherwise, and 
I must admit I have not been able to find any justification for 
condemning the traditions as having been forged by the ascetic 
dwellers in Sringeri or elsewhere. Whether the Yidyaranya 
tradition be founded on fact or be a pure myth, it must have 
been there from the beginning. A sweeping statement attacking 
the Jagadgurus of Sringeri as devoid of all notions 
of honesty, truth, religion or dharma and as descending to 
fabricate records, if only to gain a profit thereby, provided 
others are not harmed by it, is entirely unmerited. 

The existence of two Madhavas in the early Yijayanagara 
history, one a disciple of Yidyas'ankara and another belonging 
to the Kriyasakti schopl of religious thought, both contempo- 
raries, statesmen and learned scholars, has led to considerable 
confusion in identifying their works or achievements. This 
aspect of the question will also be considered to some extent. 
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Muhammadan Conquest of Northern India 

North India before Muhammadan Eule 

To understand a.nd appreciate the significance of the origin 
and foundation of the Empire of Vijayanagara in the south of 
India in its proper perspectiye, a short retrospect concerning 
the growth of Islam and the expansion of the Muhammadan 
power in Northern India is necessary. Both Northern and 
Peninsular India were well known for their trade; and intercourse 
between Africa, Europe and India both on sea and by overland 
routes was great. There is evidence that in the ninth century 
of the Christian era, even regarding those parts of India which 
the Greeks and the Eomans were accustomed to visit, the 
Arabians had acquired more perfect information.^ According 
to them, there was then a Muhammadan sovereignty, which was 
confined to the Arab Peninsula at the time of the Prophet’s 
death in 632 A.D., spread to Syria and Egypt in half-a-dozen 
years thereafter, and in a short time the Persian Empire as 
far as Herat had become a part of the growing Empire of the 
Arabs. Before the close of the century, Northern Africa had 
been conquered by Muhammadan arms and with the fall of 
Spain in 713 A.B., the Muhammadans had been able to penetrate 
into the very heart of Prance whence they were turned back 
by Charles Martel in 732 A.B. There was, however, no echo 
of this remarkable insurgence in the India of the time and 
Hiuen Tsang does not allude to these events in his note on the 
political conditions. On the eve of the Arab invasion o'f India, 
its western borderland was dominated by the powerful Hindu 
Kingdoms of Kapisa in the North, Sindhu in the South and 
Tsao-kula or Tsao-li between them. Sind adjoined Bannu 
which formed the southernmost part of the territories of the 
Kapisi ruler. Naturally therefore, the first shock of the Muham- 
madan invasions was equally felt at Kabul, Zabul and Sind. 
Half a century of unceasing effort upon Kabul and its neigh- 
bouring territory accomplished a nominal suzerainty imposed 


^ William Robertson, A Jffistorical Disquisition of India, pp. 103-4. 
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by an occasional raid and leyy of some tributes. Kabul 
remained long unconquered. Relations of the Arab with 
Sind led to more prolonged wars and more permanent results. 
Desertion in the army, constant strife with neighbouring king- 
doms and the danger to the Brahmanical States from powerful 
Buddhist monks who held sway over districts were also among 
the causes. 

Thus the Arab raids against the coast of India which 
commenced about 637 A.D., after alternating successes and 
failures, attained one successful result by the conquest of the 
Makran coast in the latter part of the 7th century. During the 
Caliphate of Umar II, the rulers of Sind like Jayasimha and 
others adopted the religion of the Prophet and assumed Arab 
names, retaining the thrones and enjoying the privileges and 
obligations of the Muslims. When later he apostatised, a battle 
followed and he was captured. The Muhammadan Governor of 
Sind extended his campaigns into the interior and several 
kingdoms on the right bank of the Indus came under his rule. 
The Nausari Plates (Gujrat) of the Calukya Pulikes'i, 738 A.D., 
refer to the Arab invasions and the defeat of the several king- 
doms — Saindhavas, Kachchellas, Saurastras, Gharotakas, 
Mauryas and Gurjaras. Then came a lidl to the Muhammadan 
arms, due perhaps to the combined efforts of the Indian chiefs 
including the Pratihara ruler Kagabhatta and the Calukyan 
PulikeM and to a period of confusion in the Islamic State. 

Thiee centuries of persistent effort, wonderful organisation 
of the Arabs, their superior knowledge and statesmanship, 
their method of warfare and their determination to carry on 
Islamic culture to distant lands achieved remarkable results 
throughout the world. Apart from any question of military 
superiority of the Arab in his conquest of India, suffieient has 
been said how it was not possible for the Hindu to keep off the 
invader lor a time. Arab penetration further into the interior j 
was checked by Kagabhatta and Pulike^i. Iswari Prasad regards j 
the Arab episode in India as a triumph without results, an • * 
unremunerative appanage which left only a few families and 
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.'Settlements as a memorial of their conquest in India. For, 
•^‘the absence of that bond of sympathy between the conqueror 
.and the conquered, which arises from mutual confidence was 
;a conspicuous feature of the Arab administration of India.’’ 

The next Muhammadan invaders of India were of a different 
type. In ferocity of temper and iconoclastic zeal the Turks 
were in strong contrast with the cultured Arabs and Persians. 
On the Malabar Coast there was an empire ruled by kings whose 
authority was paramount over that of every other power in 
India and, as we know, the Bast continued to be looked forward 
to for the supply of the luxuries which the West most needed, 
and this state of things lasted till the decay and disruption 
*of the Yijayanagara Empire itself. The Genoese and the 
Florentines and, later, the Portuguese and the Dutch and, 
lastly, the French and the English were the competitiors for 
capturing the trade of the East. 

First Muhammadan Invaders 

Long anterior to the introduction of the religion of the 
Prophet Muhammad into India, the trade between Arabia and 
Western India was extensive. The spirit of Islam breathed a 
new atmosphere into the Arabs who in a century managed to 
spread themselves far and wide throughout the world. 
The first country in India to fall into the hands of the 
Muhammadans was Sind,^ Early in the eighth century, 
Muhammad, son of Kasim, conquered Sind and firmly estab- 
lished the political predominance of Islam in that province. His 
rule over Sind, however, appears to have been just and sym- 
pathetic, under which the Hindus were allowed fuU religious 
freedom.^ A river formerly separated Siud from India and to the 
east of that river was the Gurjara Kingdom of Bhinmal, united 
with Kanauj from the beginning of the ninth century. There 
were chronic hostilities between the neighbours, belonging to 

A. Smith, Early History of India, pp. 430-31. 

^ See Elliot, His, of Ind,, Vol. I, pp. 185-86 et seq, Stanley 
Lanepoole, Mediceval India, pp. 10-12. Iswari Prasad, His, of Ind,, 
p. 44. 
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the two different faiths. During the same period, howeyer, 
down, helow on the west coast of India, which in the time of 
Sulaiman was flooded by Arab merchants, relations between the 
Muhammadans and the Eastrakutas were cordial ; the Muham- 
madan was paying tribute to the Eastrakuta king.®" One 
result, howcTcr, was the spread of the sciences of the Bast 
westwards, helped by the sword of Islam and the imperial in- 
stincts of the Arab. 

In the North, Islam brought with it all the enthusiasm of 
a new religion* with a simple and awe-inspiring system and all 
the energy of a fiercer race compared with the mild Hindu. 
The character of the early Muhammadan invasions into India 
was associated with a spirit of plunder, like the Mongol raids 
later on under Muhammadan rule. There was no idea of con- 
quest or occupation of territory ; perhaps becausfe by usurpa- 
tion it was not possible — and it was known — to keep disorderly 
elements always under control. As Prof. Batnaswamy says® — 
‘ Nomads were the Muhammadan conquerors of India and 
nomadic was their rule. The impress of nomadism was felt 
in their government, their social life, their attitude to the 
country they invaded, and their relations with the people 
they brought imder their subjection. It coloured their public 
and private life, prompted some of their most characteristic 
actions and policies, and determined the course of their career 

in the coimtry It is the key to their history, because 

it was the spirit of their civilisation.’ To the Turk and Afghan 
rulers in India, war was the supreme happiness of life. Perhaps, 
that was the spirit of the times throughout the world. 

The Samani dynasty founded the house of Ghazni which 
plays a prominent part in Indian history. Sabuktigin was 


^ Mysore Gazetteer, Vol. II, Part 2, Chap. XI, p. 763. Muham- 
madan rulers of Sind were frie,nds with the Eastrakutas who were 
the enemies of the. Qurjara Kings of Bhinnial. 

* Historians’ History of the World, Vol. XXII, p. 21. 

® Q, J. M . ,5., Vol. IX, pp. 190-91 . Mysore University Magazine, 
Vol. V, p. 223. 
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the Sultan of Ghazni, haying married his master’s daughter and 
been constituted as heir by him for the Ghazni province. The 
neighbourhood of a Muhammadan State alarmed the Hindus on 
the left bank of the Indus river. They had somewhat recover- 
ed themselves for some three centuries from the fears of the 
Arab invasions but could not forget the cruelty and oppression 
of their forefathers under the Arab yoke. Without waiting 
for an attack from Sabuktigin, the Hindu rulers formed a 
confederacy of States under the bold lead of Eaja JaipM of 
Lahore and marched against him. Sabuktigin and his son, 
tlie famous Sultan Mahmud met the combined Hindu 
forces on the field, and there were several skirmishes, followed 
by Avind and rain and hailstorms. There Avas terrible disaster 
from which the Muhammadan armies recovered but the less hardy 
Hindus could not. Jaipalsued for peace undertaking to pay 
tribute and presents. However, he did not keep to it but ill- 
dreated the messengers who came to recover the same. This 
led to another war in the course of which the kings of Delhi, 
Ajmir, Kalanjar and Kanauj with several others fought on 
the side of Jaipal. The Hindu armies ‘ appeared like the 
boundless ocean and in number like the ants and locusts in 
the wilderness ’ ; but Sabuktigin defeated them all, got 
immense booty and plunder and Avas acknowledged king of 
the territory AA^est of the upper Indus river. He died in 
997 A.B. after a rule characterised by prudence, equity and 
moderation. Sultan Mahmud succeeded him.® In 1001 A.D. 
Jaipal was defeated and he ascended the funeral pyre. Fifteen 
chiefs were taken prisoners. In 1004 A.D., the Hindus again 
did not pay tribute and Mahmud advanced through Multan 
to Bhatea City of Bejay Bay. Muhammadan proAA'ess prevailed 
andtheKaja rushed on his own sword to escape imimisonment.’ 
In 1005 A.D. Mahmud went to chastise Abul Fateh Lodi, 
chief of Multan, aaJio had rebelled and joined Anangapal, son 


® Beveridge, Comprehensive History of India (1872), Vol. I, p. 44. 
V. A. S., Ox, His, of Ind,, p. 190. 

Bev., I, p. 44 ; V. A. S., Ox. His. of Ind,, p. 191. 
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of Jaipal. They were defeated at the battle of Peshawar and 
Anangapal fled for refuge to Kashmir.® Mahmud returned 
to meet the Tartar hordes under Prince. Blik Khan but came 
again to fight the formidable coalition of Hindu rulers arranged 
by Anangapal in the meantime. Their united forces brought 
into the Punjab a larger army than had ever been there before 
and new auxiliaries were daily joining. Hindu women 
sold their jewels to assist in the holy war. Anangapal was 
defeated and Mahmud returned rich with the spoils of India.* 
Byl023A.D. a Muhammadan garrison was for the first time 
permanently stationed beyond the Indus. 

Thus, we find the Hindu rulers who up to the close of the 
tenth century were free to do what they liked within their own 
territories, exempt from foreign invasion or control of any 
paramount authority, pitched against an aggressive Muhamma- 
dan power, alien in religion, ideas, social customs and methods 
of warfare which was a greatly disturbing element in the' 
politics of India.^^ 

Saltan Mahmud sacked Mathura, the birth-place of 
Krishna and in the course of another expedition, the sixteenth, 
Somnath,^® known to be stored with incalculable riches. In 
the course of the fight, over 60,000 are said to have been slain. 
As a result of Sultan Mahmud’s expeditions, most of the 
Punjab was annexed to the Ghazni Sultanate.®* According to 
his apologists, Sultan Mahmud’s object was not conquest, 
but plunder : his exploits were not directed by religious zeal 
but secular motives. His rich store of captives and treasure 
were a reward of Muslim piety of an essentially Central Asian 
prince. Though Hindu temples were desecrated and their 


® Bev., I, p. 4.0. 

» Bev., I, p. 46. 

Bev., I, p. 48. 

11 V. A. S., Ox. His. of Ind., p. 190. 

12 V. A. S., Ox. Sis. of Ind., p. 192. 
1® Ib., p. 193. 

1* Ib., p. 193. 
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treasures removed, yet Hindus continued to hold positions of 
trust and responsibility under him and were prosperons. 

Passing on from the expeditions of Mahmud of Ghazni, 
which left no enduring impressions and results and after which 
the Hindu kings continued as disunited as ever, now that the 
fear of foreign invasion had passed away, to the next stage of 
conflict in ISTortli Indian history, we find the dynasty of Ghor 
play an important part in it. In this struggle, the Bajpnts 
particularly distinguished themselves. The Hindu struggle 
for independence began again about 1179 A.I)., under the lead 
of the Baja of Delhi and finally ended, after early successes, 
in the capture of the Hindu princes and their territories.^® The 
onward march of the Muhammadan received some checks, here 
and there as in Giijrat in 1178 A.D.^® But when the basin of 
the Indus was secured, further advances into the fertile plains 
of India became comparatively easy of accomplishment. The 
idolaters were considered fit to be sent to hell according to the 
simple creed of the invaders and the tempting riches there 
were their legitimate prey. 

The magnitude of the danger induced the Hindu rulers to 
leave aside their quarrels for the time and to organise a powerful 
expedition as their forefathers had previously done. In 1192 
A.D. PrithviraJ led the resistance but was defeated, captured 
and executed.^’ This was the fate of the most popular hero of 
Hindustan whose exploits form the subject-matter of local epics. 
In 1194 A.D., Baja Jaichand essayed to stem the torrent of 
Muhammadan ruthlessness and he too was among the slain.^® 
Delhi, Benares and other places also soon fell. This and almost 
the whole of the next century witnessed the conquest of several 
of the northern Hindu kingdoms of India, and any respite they 
had was owing either to rebellion here and there, quarrel 
for succession or the threatened invasions of the Mongol hordes 
from the north-western border, the most vulnerable part of the 

i5 B^ev7, 1, p. 58. 

V. A. S., Ox, His. of Ind.i p. 218. 

Bev., I, p. 60. 

18 y. A. S., Ox, His. of Ind,, p. 195 
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Indian Empire. By 1236 A.B. the subjection of Hindustan 
was more or less complete, Muhammad G-hori may have been 
less fanatical and more politic than Sultan Mahmud; the 
people may have been under wise rule; but yet tribute and 
military service were exacted as the price of toleration. The 
Eajas and their subjects could not bear to see the Hindu king- 
doms crumble away before their eyes, one after another. 

The story of the Hindu defeat in Northern India has 
its lessons to tell. Iron discipline and unity of command 
are two essential factors for the success of an army in the field. 
The last great occasion when it was realised was in the Great 
War in Europe a few years ago. V. A. Smith says ''No 
Hindu general in any age was willing to profit by experience 
and learn the lesson taught by Alexander’s operations long ago. 
Time after time enormous hosts, formed of the contingents 
supplied by innumerable Bajas, and supported by the delusive 
strength of elephants, were easily routed by quite small bodies 
of vigorous western soldiers, fighting under one undivided com- 
mand, and trusting chiefly to well-armed mobile cavalry. 
Alexander, Muhammad of Ghor, Babar, Ahamad Shah Durani, 
and other capable commanders, all used essentially the same 
tactics by which they secured decisive victories against Hindu 
armies of incredible numbers.” The Hindu military system 
" broke down when pitted against the onslaughts of hardy 
casteless horsemen from the west,” and "the Hindu defenders of 
their country, although fully equal to their assailants in courage 
and contempt of death, were distinctly inferior in the art of 
war and, fox that reason, lost their independence.” The same 
story marked the decay of the Yijayanagara Empire. It is 
an important point to consider how far a national militia raised 
in India on a non-caste basis will provide for its defence in the 
Indian Federation of the future. 

South India before the Muhammadan Invasions 

The current of events in Northern India ordinarily pursued 
its own course, unmindful of the trend of events id the far 
South, for generations. True, an Asoka or a Harsa expanded 
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his dominions across the Vindhya range bnt that was only 
once in a way. As regards the south, the kingdoms of the 
Deccan generally were confined to the frontiers of the IiTarmada 
und the Krishna, though occasionally there were rulers who 
made excursions into the rich plains of Aryavarta and reached 
the hanks of the Ganges. Hence, we find only internecine 
strife amongst the rulers of the south in their isolation. Of 
course, from time immemorial extensive foreign trade was 
carried on with Peninsular India by countries of Europe and 
Africa and of the Far East. 

From the seventh century A.D. the Pallavas of Kanchi over- 
shadowed for several decades the ancient Pan(Jya, Cola and 
Cera kingdoms.^® The royal line of the Kadambas held 
sway in the south-west for several decades. The Kadambas 
indeed do not disappear from history till the rise of Yijaya- 
nagara in the fourteenth century and it is conjectured they may 
have been related to the Yijayanagara rulers.^® The Gangas 
were a powerful dynasty of rulers in Mysore. They were 
succeeded by the Hoysalas. In the eleventh century, the Colas 
became paramount in the south. The Pastrakutas and 
the Calukyas after varying vicissitudes silently disappeared 
from history. In the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, we find 
the Hoysala Empire predominant in the south of India. The 
Yadavas of Deogiri and the Kakatiyas of Warangal rose into 
prominence on the break-up of the Calukyan and Pastrakuta 
kingdoms. 

Side by side with the political revolutions in this part of 
India, there was going on silently, in varying degrees, a modi- 
fication in religion, manners and art. But the never-ending 
dynastic conflicts Were not however without their efiects on the 
development of political institutions. 

Trade and intercourse was free between Northern and 
Southern India, and travellers in pursuit of learning were large. 


V. A. S., Ox. His. of Ind., p. 181. 
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The people in the south could not be unaware of the barbarities 
and cruelties iuflicted upon their northern neighbours by the 
foreign invader and his hordes. These stories must even have- 
circulated with much exa^eration in the Deccan. In spite 
of natural barriers, religious and philosophical movements of 
the south profoundly influenced the north and the tenets of 
Sankara and Eamanuja had their supporters from the Cape to 
the snowy ranges of the ffimalayas. Whatever diversity in 
blood, manners, language, customs and political allegiance, 
the ideals of religion as enjoined in the ^astras tended to with- 
stand powerful disintegrating forces amongst the Hindu people 
and make them unite against a common danger. 

The persistent efforts of the Muhammadans to conquer all 
India and convert the people to the religion of the Prophet 
could not have been lost on the inhabitants and rulers in 
Southern India. Likewise, they must have known how very 
powerful organisations of the Hindus were, time and again, 
overthrown by the Muhammadan armies, with ruthless slaughter 
and complete plunder and ruin overtaking the people and the 
country in the north. 

A glance at the political map of South India will reveal 
astonishing features and help to understand clearly the object 
of the Muhammadan conquerors of India at the time. An 
account of Indian history of this period is mainly the story of 
feudatories’ families rising into power when the time was 
-opportune. The assistance of neighbours was naturally forth- 
coming in anticipation of participating in the division of spoils, 
as a result of contest. This characteristic of South Indian 
history continued till the consolidation of British Dominion 
in the Deccan. With the extinction of the Eastrakutas as 
victims of a domestic revolution, arose a scion of the Western 
Calukyas and he acquired some prominence. In the fight between 
them and the Colas under Eajaraja — a long and bitter struggle 
between two powerful and well-matched powers with great 
organising capacity and plenty of resource — came into promi- 
nence, amongst others, the Yadavas, the Kakatiyas and the 
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Hoysalas already referred to. There was in the south a war 
of succession for the Pandyan throne in which the Ceylonese 
and the Colas and their feudatories took opposite sides. These 
civil dissensions ruined all the parties, depleted their treasuries, 
depopulated their populous cities and devastated their fertile 
and smiling plains. On the fall of the Cola, the Pandya and 
the Hoysala fought for the spoils. 

Thus, at or about the time when the famous Venetian 
traveller Marco Polo visited the Indian coast, we find four 
well-marked groups of States. The Hoysalas under Vira 
hTarasimha and the Pandyas under Sundarapandya were ruling 
the south. Ramadeva of the Yadava Vamsa was at Deogiri 
and Pratapa Rudra Deva II was governing the Kakatiya 
kingdom from Warangal, We have to take into our considera- 
tion of this subject, the Rajas of Anegondi and Kampila and 
Kumararamanatha of Kummatadurga. 

In strong contrast with the history of ISTorthern Indian 
kingdoms of this period, the thirteenth century in Southern India 
was characterised by a high water-mark of Hindu progress in 
every direction. Though the country was politically divided 
and the kingdoms were in a state of rapid decline, offering 
an easy prey to the first southern invasions of Allaudin Khilji 
and the more systematic raids of his general MaUik Kafur 
afterwards, it was only for a time that the Muhammadan stood 
as arbiter in the south. The position of Hinduism was some- 
what modernised. Literature and religion adjusted themselves 
to the religion of the masses and the administration was also 
highly organised. The reaction consequent upon Muhammadan 
invasions and the resulting confusion and alarm led to deep 
thinking and searchings of heart amongst the statesmen and 
the learned. A new empire was raised as a result of pooling 
together local efforts in different parts of the kingdoms of 
Southern India. When the dreaded Muhammadan invaders 
reached the river Krishna, the Hindus, stricken with terror, 
combined and gathered in haste to the new standard which 
alone seemed to offer them some hopes of protection. The 
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decayed old states crumbled and the warlike princes of Yijaya- 
nagara became masters of tbe situation and established a large 
and united Hindu Empire, tbe origin of wbicb it is our attempt 
to trace. 

South Indian Kingdoms 

Tbe YMayas of Deogiri were probably at first feudatory 
nobles of tbe Calukyan kingdom. In tbe closing years of tbe 
twelfth century, they were rivals to tbe Hoysalas of Bora- 
samudra. Eamacandra or Eama Deva was tbe last indepen- 
dent sovereign of tbe YMava rulers of Deogiri. 

To revert to tbe Delhi Sultanate in far-o:ff Delhi, in 1288 
A.D. there was a revolution resulting in tbe death of Kaikobad 
and tbe accession of Jalaluddin.®^ His acts were marked by 
humane sentiments. In 1291 A.D., there was a dreadful famine 
in northern India and in 1292 A.D. a Moghul invasion under 
Holakoo Khan, grandson of Chengis Khan, was repelled. 
3,000 Moghul mercenaries were entertained in tbe Delhi army.^^ 
In 1293 A.D. the Sultan’s nephew Allaudin, formerly governor 
of Kurra, also became governor of Oudh. He had entertained 
certain schemes of conquest which he now began to pursue 
with a view to ultimate independence. 

Eama Deva of Deogiri was reputed to possess enormous 
wealth, treasured from a long time. Allaudin’s object was 
not conquest or occupation of territory but plnnder.^^ Ko 
Mnliammadan had hitherto set his foot in Southern India and 
he anticipated much wealth in store for him. He was conduct- 
ing an expedition in Bhilsa for the Sultan when he heard of 
the vast riches of the Deogiri Eaja. Eama Deva was not at 
headquarters and had, besides, sent a large army under his 
gOn Sankara Deva against the Hoysala king Ballala III, who 
was trying to help the Pandya.^® Under these circumstances, 
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Allaudin after reaching the frontier of the Deccan, pressed 
against Deogiri. When Kama Deva heard of this, the invader 
was only twelve miles from Deogiri. Allaudin defeated the king. 
The fortress held out for some time but ultimately capitulated. 
The Raja offered a huge ransom whicli Allaudin accepted. In 
the meantime, Sankara Deva who had returned, advanced and 
fought the Muhammadan army. The wheel of fortune had, 
however, turned and the Hindus were defeated, almost 
exhausted in the fight. The country round Elliehpur was 
ceded to Allaudin who returned with immense booty to the 
capital. A little while after, the uncle and nephew met and 
Jalaluddin died as a result of foul play. Allaudin succeeded 
him as Sultan of Delhi in 1296 A.D.^’ On his accession to 
the gadi, he tried to court popularity by various conciliatory 
measures. He tried for security on the frontier by driving 
back the Mongols, as Balban had done before him. The wealth 
of the Deccan was, however, too tempting to an enterprising 
adventurer and after the defeat of the Mongol invaders, Allaudin 
again turned his attention towards the south."® Gujrat which 
had held out for a century w'as reduced in 1297 A.D., and Raja 
Raja Karan escaped into the territories of Rama Deva 
of Deogiri in the Deccan but his wives, children, elephants, 
baggage and treasure were captured. About the same time, 
another invasion of the Moghuls, under Kootloogh Khan, with 
200,000 horse, and with the object of conquering the entire 
Hindustan, took place. The invader crossing the Indus 
proceeded to Delhi and encamped, without opposition, on 
the banks of the Jumna. The people, fleeing in dismay, crowd- 
ed the capital. Supplies were cut off and famine prevailed. 
The nobles advised terms of peace but Allaudin gallantly 
prepared to fight. In spite of treachery, rebellion and dis- 
affection amongst the nobles, followers and army of Allaudin, 
the invader failed to take advantage of the situation and 
returned. This led Allaudin to imagine himself a second 
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Alexander and to conceive grand projects. He wanted to start 
a now faith, and effect fresh conquests in India itself.^^ In 
•1299 A.B., Allaudin marched on Jaipur.^® During his absence 
from the capital, his nephew and brother-in-law Enkn Khan 
had rebelled but Allaudin soon recovered and his nephew fled 
from the throne.^i Later, Jaipur was captured. Hambir 
Dev, his family and garrison were put to the sword. The 
same fate overtook the Eaja's minister who had turned traitor 
to him. In 1300 A.D., the first attack on Eanthambhor and 
Chittoor was unsuccessful but in the following year, Eantham- 
bhor fell and the defenders committed Johur, Thus, Gujrat, 
Eajputana and Malwa were conquered and the whole of Hindu- 
stan came under his firm rule.^^ 

Allaudin’s general, the eunuch Mallik Kafur was entrusted 
with an expedition into Southern India and the campaigns 
were carried on between the years 1301 — 1311 A.D. Kafur 
returned to the capital in 1311 A.D. with incredible wealth 
from the accumulated treasuries in the south. In the course 
of his campaigns, the Tadavas of Deogiri were completely sub- 
jugated, the Hoysalas were humbled and their capital plundered,, 
the Coromandel was overrun and Muliammadan garrisons were 
quartered at Madura, the ancient Pandyan capital. Dreadful 
cruelties were practised by the invaders as we shall see. 

To continue the narrative, Chittoor was again attacked 
in 1303 A.D., and the attack was contemporaneous with a 
blockade of Delhi by the Moghul who, however, retreated again 
for unknown reasons.^ In 1304 A.D., Malwa was captured,, 
the Eaja was defeated and the surrender of ancient Ujjain 
was signified by illuminations and rejoicings at the Muliammadan 
capital. The defeated, yet proud, Eaja was taken prisoner to 
Delhi where he declined an insulting offer of freedom. The 
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.story goes that his beautiful daughter feigning consent to her 
joining the Sultan’s harem by a clever strategy regained for 
her father his freedom. In 1305 and 1306, two Moghul invasions 
were successfully repelled. The Muhammadan armies crossed the 
fjndus on plundering raids into Kabul, Ghazni and Kandahar. 
It may thus be affirmed that Allaudin had rid Hindustan of 
most of his enemies and restored comparative tranquillity at 
or about the time of Mallik Kafur’s southern campaigns.^^ 

Taking advantage of the disturbed condition of affairs 
in the Muhammadan Sultanate at Delhi, Kama Deva had with- 
held the agreed tribute for a period of three years. Kafur 
advanced against him with 100,000 horse, reinforced on the 
way by the armies supplied by the governors of Malwa and 
Gujrat. On the frontiers of the Deccan, he met trith severe 
opposition and made little progress for a time. He captured 
the daughter of the beautiful Kamala Devi, who like her mother 
before, was taken to the harem and married to AUaudin’s son. 
Mallik Kafur, however, was able to subdue a greater part of the 
Mahratta country and force Kama Deva to sue for peace. 
In 1306 A.D., he agreed again to be a feudatory of the Sultan 
continuing to be faithful to him and during the remaining 
years of his life did not depart from this undertaking.®^ Kama 
Deva hospitably received Kafur and went with him to Delhi.®® 

Inl309 A.D. in the course of his second expedition, Mallik 
Kafur proceeded to Warangal, through Deogiri.®^ An army 
sent thither had previously returned unsuccessful.^® The 
fortress was reckoned strong and impregnable.®® TheKaka- 
tiyas of Warangal had a famous queen Eudramba, ruling a 
vast territory between 1261 and 1291. It was in her reign that 
Marco Polo visited the Coromandel. She was succeeded by 
her son and heir Pratapa Eudra Deva II. In the course of 
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liis campaign, Kafnr appeared at Indore, to the north of Hydera- 
bad and caused terrible consternation and dismay amongst 
a people who had never seen the Muhammadans before. He 
encamped before Warangal. After a very valiant defence^ 
during the course of which Rudra stood Kafur at bay, the 
fortress was taken by assault. The terms of capitulation 
offered by Pratapa Rudra were accepted, the country was 
laid under tribute and the general left the capital with a thou- 
sand camel-loads of booty 

Whether Rama Heva of Deogiri had offered assistance as 
a vassal of the Delhi Sultan to Mallik Kafur during this march 
against Warangal does not clearly appear. In 1310, again, 
Mallik Kafur, on his way to Dorasamudra, halted at Deogiri. 
Sankara Deva, son of Rama Deva, was ruling and must have 
exhibited signs of dissatisfaction towards the Delhi ruler.^^ 
Kafur, however, passed on without serious notice of it on his 
conquering and plundering expedition. His objectives were 
Dorasamudra, capital of the Hoysala Ballalas and the south 
up to the Cape. 

* The Hoysala Ballalas were a Kannada line of kings. 
During three centuries they had acquired enormous wealth 
and a large expanse of territory. Though a few decades before 
the empire was torn by internecine strife, it had again reunited 
under King Some^vara, who had proclaimed himself Emperor 
of the south. At the time of which we are speaking, Ballala 
HI was Emperor of the Hoysala Ballalas and was ruling over a 
vast tract of country which had remained united and unscathed 
during a period of political turmoil in the south. His capital 
Dorasamudra (part of which is the modern Halehid) in the 
fastnesses of the Malnad region, nearabout the ghats of the 
west coast, was in the highest state of prosperity .^2 
heard enough of what the Muhammadan invasion to his country 
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^vould mean. The Hoysalas were responsible for a special 
style of architecture and the temples in the country were price- 
less gems of the Hoysala art. Ballala, therefore, while his 
army had been sent on a plundering expedition elsewhere, 
learning of the impending Muhammadan invasion, soon returned 
to headquarters. His friend and ally, Yira Pandya, on getting 
news of the Muhammadan campaign, despatched a large army 
to assist him. Ballala, however, offered terms of peace to 
Mallik Kafur. The Muhammadan general demanded conversion, 
tribute and Jezia. Finally, Ballala is said to have been taken 
captive to Delhi and afterwards released. The .booty of the 
conqueror is said to have comprised 312 elephants, '20,000 horses, 
and 96,000 maunds of gold.'*^ 

After the sack of Dorasamudra in 1310 A.D., Mallik Kafur 
proceeded still further south, reached the Malabar coast and 
then carried on his victorious campaign into the interior. The 
plunder of the temples and the wealth that he took back to 
Delhi on his return were enormous. 

In 1312 A.D., Mallik Kafur was despatched again against 
the recalcitrant Sankara Deva of Deogiri. The Eaja was 
defeated and put to death. The general stayed at the capital 
for some time collecting all the tributes due to the Sovereign 
at Delhi and sent the proceeds to the Imperial capital.^ 
Meanwhile, the affairs at Delhi were taking a different 
turn. The king was getting old and feeble. The flames of 
insurrection had told upon the centre of the Sultanate at Delhi. 
Allaudin’s fortune was on the decline. The meridian of his 
splendour and power had passed. Gujrat, which took the lead, 
defeated the general sent against it with great slaughter. The 
Eajputs of Ohittoor hurled their Muhammadan officers from their 
places and regained their independence. Harapala, the son- 
in-law of Eama Deva, stirred up the Deccan and expeUed 
several of the Muhammadan garrisons, when Mallik Kafur was 
recalled and left the place. Even Kafur was not free from 
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treasonable designs against his master. Conspiracies in the 
household and rebellion and defeat of his armies everywhere 
made Allaudin mad with rage. His illness increased and he 
died in 1316 A.D.^5 

Allaudin was a most notable ruler. He considerably 
extended Muhammadan territories in India.'*® His taste for archi- 
tecture, like that of his predecessors, was responsible for a 
number of monuments, chief of which was the Allaudin gate at 
Delhi. The Moghuls enrolled in the Imperial army became 
xxnruly and dangerous, and one of them was very soon to found 
a new dynasty. For the purposes of our narrative what is 
more important, however, is the effect of Allaudin’s invasions 
and of his policy towards the Hindus which had a profound 
bearing on the formation of a Hindu coalition in the south 
against the Muhammadans. Whether he was merciless and fana- 
tical like the Central Asian warriors of the previous centuries, 
whether he distributed gifts with a vain liberality on the 
one hand as he slaughtered on the other, and whatever the 
extent of wholesale massacres of armed or unarmed and defence- 
less Hindus, man, woman and child to which he may have been 
responsible, are matters which have to be judged from the 
standards of his day. Ibn Batuta's claim for him as one of the 
best Sultans is not considered to be justified by V. A. Smith 
either by the manner of obtaining his throne or by the history 
of his acts as Sultan.*^ Barani, ^the excellent historian' 
of Smith, refers to his crafty cruelty and disgusting vice, 'He 
shed more innocent blood than ever Pharaoh was guilty of. ' 
Ha ruthlessly killed everyone likely to endanger his throne 
and his nobles’ heads were cut off, root and branch, almost 
to a man. He initiated a new horror, women and children 
were not spared. He was a particularly savage tyrant, with 
very little regard for justice. The bulk of his subjects were 
Hindus. He enforced the practices of his predecessors with 
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great precision and definiteness. Enles and regulations were 
drawn up for grinding down the Hindus and for depriving them 
of their property and wealth by every possible means, so as 
to reduce them to a position of helidess indigence. Half tho 
produce, instead of the usual sixth, was taken from the land 
in years of plenty as well as during seasons of drought and 
famine.'*® In his reign, no Hindu could hold up his head, and 
ill the house no sign of gold or silver, or of any, superfluity 
was to be seen. These things, which nourish insubordination 
and rebellion, were no longer to be found. Blows, confinement 
in the stocks, imprisonment and chains were all employed 
to enforce payment.^^ Add to these, an organised system of 
espionage and punishments, regulation of prices by executive 
fiat and establishment of state granaries on a large scale, it was 
small wonder that this fantastic regulation should die with 
him, that during his latter days, in the wake of his tyranny, 
success should no longer attend his arms and that the country 
should be the hot-bed of intrigue and rebellion.®® The demands 
of Allaudin’s military departments were exacting. Heavy 
tributes were levied on South Indian kingdoms. Eoyal wealth 
constituted materials of war and the temple treasuries 
provided for long journeys, the military necessities and the 
distinctive methods of warfare. 

The policy of Allaudin has been justified by some historians 
on the exigencies and needs of the time and to punish the 
wealthy and rebellious Hindus.®^ The vigour, efficiency and 
comprehensiveness of his centralised administrative system 
appear to have' brought peace and security. The Muslim 
rule became an imperial power. Institutional life was developed 
and whatever threatened to impair the efficiency of the State 
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was crushed aside. The cheapness of t5he necessaries of life 
under State regulations and control increased the happiness of 
the people and hound them more closely to the personal des- 
potism of the emperor, in which the people acquiesced as 
it gaye them peace and security from Mongol invasions. 

II 

South Indian Kingdoms 

On the death of Allaudin, Mubarak became Sultan and 
reigned for a period of four years. He was inept, drunken^ 
revengeful and vicious, nevertheless, two successes attended 
the Muhammadan armies. The Imperial hold on Gujrat was 
tightened. In Deogiri, the Kaja, Harapala Deva had revolted. 
The Sultan proceeded against him in person to the Deccan 
and recovered the country of the Mahrattas. Harapala was 
unable to ofter any great resistance. He was captured and 
barbarously flayed alive iu 1318 A.D. Beogiri became the 
firstMuhammadan province south of the Yindhyas and attempts 
were hereafter to be made for extending their territories with 
Beogiri as centre.^ The Sultan triumphantly returned and 
soon gave way to his weaknesses. He was ultimately killed 
in 1320 at the instance of one of his * trusted' subordinates 
Mallik Khnsru and thus the dynasty of Allaudin came to an 
abrupt end. Khusru as Nasirudin was Sultan only in name and 
but for a short time. His alleged favour of Hindus against 
Muhammadans was an additional ground of complaint against 
him and Ghazi Beg Tughlak became Sultan in 1321.®^ 

The Baja of Warangal had revolted and thrown ofl the 
Muhammadan yoke, in the meantime.®® He tried to rally the 
forces of Hinduism while his general, Muppidinayaka, marched 
through Kanchi as far as Trichinopoly.®® The Sultan’s eldest 
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son Ulngh Khan advanced in person and conducted the siege 
of the capital, but Pratapa Eudra Deva defended admirably. 
The besiegers lost heavily by hot winds and severe weather. 
The army was considerably depleted by desertion and pestilence 
as well as in actual fight. The survivors were greatly dispirited. 
The prince raised the siege and returned. He was hotly pur- 
sued by the enemy who slaughtered his men. A mimber of his 
officers who had deserted him equally suffered at the hands 
of the enemy. In the following year, the prince came with a 
fresh army and renewed the siege. The successes of the prince 
over Warangal which was named Sultanpur were celebrated 
at Delhi.®’ The offer made to the Eaja of Warangal describes 
the character of the Muhammadan invasi ons . He had to become 
a Mussalman, give up all earthly possessions to "the faithful” 
or put his neck under the sword. By 1323, Warangal was placed 
under permanent tribute and Muhammadan depradations were 
carried on as far as Eames'varam, leaving garrisons at various 
places, chief of which was Madura. These Muhammadan con- 
quests were devastating and subversive of Hindu civilisation. 
This provoked reaction. A scheme to transfer the capital to 
Deogiri was a result. The opposition to it strengthened.®® 
In the meantime, the Sultan had been invited to intervene and 
decide the case of a disputed succession and, for this purpose, 
had marched across Bengal as far as Sonargon near Dacca. 
He left Bengal luaetically independent, although he brought 
with him to Delhi an important provincial prince as captive. 
In 1325, he died and was succeeded by his son Muhammad bin 
Tughlak. 

Muhammad bin Tughlak ruled till 1351 A.D., i.c., he was 
Sultan of Delhi for practically the whole period of our survey. 
V. A. Smith says : " The parricide®® gathered the fruits of his 
crime and occupied the throne without opposition.” He 
occupied it for twenty-six years characterised by a " tyranny as 
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atrocious as auy ou record in the sad annals of human devilry 
and then died in his bed. Like Allaudin, he secured favour by 
lavish largess scattering without stint the golden treasures of his 
father/'®® He is described as one of the most astonishing kings 
mentioned in the records of the world. He was a mixture 
of opposites. He patronised learning and art and encouraged 
relief to the sick and needy on the one hand, while on the other 
his heavy exactions and grinding tyranny knew no limitations. 
Duties on the necessaries of life left the fields uncultivated. 
Industrialists ceased to labour ; farmers fled to the woods 
and lived by rapine. Currency was tampered with and inflated. 
Paper money was introduced. Capital was changed to Deogiri 
from Delhi and the removal of the population was enforced 
with untold and unimaginable horror. Later, the capital was 
changed again. The instability of government became widely 
known. Ferishta records: "'Public credit could not long 
subsist in a state so liable to revolutions as Hindustan ; for 
how could the people in the remote provinces receive for money, 
the base representative of a treasury that so often changed its 
master ? 

His attempts to conquer Persia and China and the expendi- 
ture incurred in buying off the Moghul invaders were more than 
anything else responsible for the inflated currency of his day.®^ 
Add to these mad projects, the personal pique which twice 
changed the capital to a distance of 700 miles. Of his reign, we 
have the contemporary records of the Muhammadan chronicler 
Ibn Batuta and of Alberuni. The occasion when Muhammad 
Tughlak undertook an invasion of the south, appears to have 
been considered propitious for a Hindu revolt in the Deccan 
country and for organising a powerful Hindu confederacy to 
meet the Muhammadan onrush. It is generally believed that 
BaUala III, aided thereto by the contemporary Kakatiya king, 
brought this about. Ballala III who had been taken as prisoner 
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in 1310^2 returned by 1313.®^ Dorasamudra, his capital, 
had been rebuilt by 1316.®^ In the course of the next decade, 
Ballala III is said to have been continuously active on his 
northern frontier, at Tiruvannamalai, Vijayanagara or Hosa- 
pattana and elsewhere, quietly and unnoticed reorganising 
his resources. From 1328 onwards, he was carrying on a 
systematic campaign against the Sultanate of Madura.®^ 
Besides, early in Tughlak’s reign, the Kerala ruler Eavivarman 
Kulasekhara had turned out the Muhammadan garrisons in the 
Tamil country.®® The northern frontier of Ballala’s territory 
was in charge of a number of generals, three of whom happened 
to be brothers. They held the frontiers, from the west coast 
a little north of Goa right across up to the mouth of the river 
Krishna, successfully. The flank of the Muhammadan province- 
of Deogiri was watched by the Kakatiyas, at the time nomi- 
nally under tribute to Muhammad. Ballala III was thus able 
to carry on a war in the south against the Madura rulers un- 
molested by any action of Muhammad till he fell fighting in 
1342 at Beribi (Chirchi).®^ Ballala IV followed soon after.®® 
Muhammad Tughlak after putting down®® rebellions and 
conspiracies in the headquarters of his dominions turned his 
attention to the. south to reassert his authority there. He 
invaded both Warangal and Dorasamudra about 1327-28 A.D. 
On this occasion, the Hoysala capital was left undisturbed 
when Ballala delivered up the fugitive Bahaudin according 
U to one account hut according to another Dorasamudra was 
^ completely razed to the ground. A permanent garrison was 
located at Madura and it continued for seven years.’® His 
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vast Empire now extended from Sonargon to Giijrat and Lahore 
to Ma'abar and ho ruled over the largest empire of any _ 
Muhammadan ruler. 

Muhammad’s troubles in the north were not over. We 
have already narrated the circumstances which made his terri- 
tories an active volcano. The southern rulers were thus able 
to gather their efforts together and carry on petty skirmishes 
on the frontier. 

There was a Hindu revolt at Delhi in 1320 A.D. side by 
side with the disaffection in the army of the Deccan. Eurther, 
the Muhammadans of Bengal and of the Deccan were ever ready 
to rebel against the central power at Delhi. In Bengal, whicdi 
was isolated from the south, they did not receive the assistance 
and co-operation of the Hindus in their efforts. But in the 
Deccan, where even the Hindu rulers had some of them 
employed Muhammadans in their armies, such help and co-opera- 
tion as was required was at hand. It is said that the Hindu 
rebels at Delhi in 1320 A.D. were in secret understanding with 
the Eajas of the Deccan, nor is this improbable considering 
the number of hostages from amongst them at the Imperial 
court. There is further evidence of the fact that in response 
to a revolt at headquarters, there was insurrection and rebel- 
lion in the south. That was how Muhammad Tughlak as Crown 
Prince had suffered disaster in his first siege of Warangal 
when the traitorous officers in his army had joined its Hindu ^ 
Eaja.’^ 

Muhammad Tughlak’s invasion of the Deccan is variously 
accounted for. The idea of a central capital for all India includ- 
ing the south, exhibition of prowess of the Imperial arms, 
punishment of recalcitrant Hindu princes and a little quiet 
^ in the northern provinces are amongst these. The prospective 
conqueror of China, Persia, Nepal and other countries would 
further be anxious to have ail India completely subject and 
submissive to his rule. The YMava kingdom of Deogiri was 
a Muhammadan province and Muhammadan ofideers had been 
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appointed to rule over the Kakatiya territory of Warangal. 
^ One of his nephews variously described bnj; perhaps a cousin, 
Bahaudin Gustasp held a government as Viceroy of the 
Deccan. He rebelled against the Sultan, tempted to aspire 
to the throne on the wave of the prevailing general discontent. 
He openly raised the standard of revolt against Muhammad 
Tuglilak. He had great influence in the country and conse- 
quently his rebellion assumed serious dimensions and spread 
throughout the Deccan. His efforts met with some initial 
successes. Bahaudin’s rebellion at Sagar was the signal for 
other revolts elsewhere. Further, the establishment of a 
Muhammadan Sultanate under a Muhammadan governor at 
Madura may have also provoked the Hoysala and Kakatiya 
rulers to join their resources and make a stand for themselves.^^ 
The Sultan sent Khaja Jehan, the governor of Gujrat against 
Gustasp. A battle was fought near Deogiri in which 
Bahaudin was badly beaten. After suffering terrible loss, 
he is said to have fled to the Eaja of Kampili in the Karnataka 
country for refuge. In the meantime, the Sultan had advanced 
in person as the rebel’s position at Kampili was considered to 
be powerful and fixed Deogiri for his headquarters. It was 
then that, jjleased with its situation and strength, he deter- 
mined to change his capital, a change fraught with such dire 
consequences. The Eaja of Anegondi — one of the chief princes 
of the infldels’^ — sheltered the rebel nephew of the Sultan and 
' advanced to Kampili to oppose him in person. After being 
I twice defeated, the Sultan finally subdued the Eaja who ran 
into the fastnesses of Anegondi situated amongst inaccessible 
mountains for refuge. Even that fortress did not long survive the 
siege of the Sultan’s forces. The Eaja of Kampili was captured 
and put in prison. According to Ibn Batuta, he commanded 
a great fire to be prepared and lit, into which his wives and 
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cliildren and others threw themselves to be saved from 
dishonour, while himself and a few of his followers fought 
to the end till the fortress was taken along with the inhabitants 
who were converted into Islam.’^^ 

The Kampili Eaja realised his dangerous situation his 
stores of grain were exhausted and he was in imminent peril 
of capture. He was resolved to die with his family and his 
trusted lieutenants. He advised Bahaudin to go to Ballala 
who would defend him.*^® While, however, Bahaudin had 
managed to flee for protection to the court of the Ballala 
who was* then residing in his residential capital of Tonnur, 
the Sultan proceeded thither and Ballala anticipating what 
was in store for him by a refusal, prudently delivered up the 
fugitive. Bahaudin was taken to Delhi and flayed alive. 
According to a description of this incident given by Ibn 
Batuta, ''They bound his legs and tied his arms to his 
neck, and so conducted him to the Sultan. He ordered the 
prisoner to be taken to the women, his relations, and there 
insulted and spat upon him. Then he ordered him to be skinned 
alive, and, as his skin was torn ofl, his flesh was cooked with 
rice. Some was sent to his children and his wife, and the 
remainder was put into a great dish and given to the elephants 
to eat, hut they would not touch it. The Sultan ordered his 
skin to he stuffed with straw, and to be placed along with the 
remains of Bahadur Bura,’*^ and to be exhibited throughout 
the country,'’ showing how traitors to the king would perish. 
Subsequently, the loathsome object was sent to the Governor 
of Sind who directed its burial. The Sultan was infuriated ; 
he pursued the Governor to death and had a Kazi who had 
supported him flayed alive.'^® 

With these before us, we can easily see that the internal 
administration of Hindustan was rapidly drifting into ruin. 
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Rigorous collection reduced the peasantry to beggary. People 
with anythiDg at all had no recourse but to rebel. The Sultan 
vowed revenge and hatred against his own subjects. On one 
occasion, he ^'led forth his army to ravage Hindustan, He 
laid the country waste from Kanauj to Dalman (on the 
Ganges in Oudh) and every person that fell to his hands he 
slew. Many of the inhabitants fled and took refuge in the 
jungles, but the Sultan had the jungles surrounded, and every 
individual that was captured was killed/'’^ The victims 
‘were mostly Hindus and this fact added to the pleasure of his 
chase. In the south of India, exaggerated accounts of even 
these proceedings circulated and it looked as if his intolerance, 
ambition and ferocity had no limitations whatever. The 
security of the ancient dynasties was shaken by the rapidly 
advancing terror of this kind. The result was inevitable, if 
the Hindus did not bestir themselves betimes. The Hindu states 
would be over-run, devastated, the royal families disappearing, 
followed with a certain destruction of the religion, temples, cities 
and whatever was worth living for and dying for, of the Hindus. 
As Talboys Wheeler says, the interval (1321-4:7 A.T).) was 
of profound significance. While a revolt was suppressed its 
causes were not removed ; it was liable to break again. 
Muhammad’s proceedings frightened the Rajas as well as the 
Muhammadan armies in the Deccan who broke into mutiny. 

Of the revolutions in Bengal, on the Ma’abar coast, in 
Deogiri and in the South, the most formidable was that in the 
Deccan. A confederacy was organised with the avowed object 
of turning out the Muhammadans from South India. Whoever 
were the leaders had a clear vision and wonderful foresight. 
The campaign was eminently successful and a Hindu Empire 
was established at Vijayanagara, the site of the present ruins 
of Hampe. 

This war was a patriotic struggle fot the Hindus for mere 
existence and for the preservation of all that was cherished 
as sacred from a religious point of view. 
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We must also remember that the Delhi Sultanate had 
overgrown and become weak. The condition of affairs there 
was unsatisfactory. In the South, warlike feeling still possessed 
the people, who had lost power only recently. There was a 
chance for able adventurers which was fortunately utilised 
to the full and to the best and lasting advantage of the people 
concerned. 

, The condition of South India in this period of the four- 
teenth century may be broadly described as follows : On 
the north-west, the Yadavas of Deogiri (centre of a regular 
Muhammadan provincial administration) were on the line of the 
If armada, and on the north-east, the Kakatiyas of Warangal a 
subordinate Muhammadan kingdom could be said to bar invasion 
from the Bengal side and the Central Provinces. The Hoy- 
salas of Dorasamudra once defeated by the Muhammadans bore 
the brunt of the trouble and formed .the defence. To the south 
of them were the Pandyas feeling Muhammadan pressure. The 
Mussulman conquest of the south was not permanent. Under 
Muhammad Tughlak, the terrors of Islam began to wane and the 
Hindus of the south at last learned the folly of discord. Out 
of the chaos of the southern kingdoms, rose the Empire of Vijaya- 
nagara in 1336.®® 

Vijayanagara 

Why Yijayanagara was selected as the capital of the new 
found Empire is the next question for consideration. 

The date of the foundation of Vijayanagara which sub- 
sequently formed a bulwark for the defence of Hindu rights 
cannot be exactly determined. According to Sewell,®^ though 
the earhest settlement at Hampe cannot be assigned to any 
definite age, a town is said to have existed there as early as 
1100 A.D. The poet Harihara refers to the Viiupaksa temple 
in his works dated 1150-1250 A.D. The Dharmakarta 
of the Pampapati temple asserts the existence of inscriptions 
and records to prove that in 1199 A.D. the great gopura pf 
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the first Prdhdra was originally built. Fergusson®^ dates the 
fouDdation as 1118 A.D. by Yijayaiayxilu. This contradicts 
the Dharmakarta’s account which places the eommenoement 
of the dynasty in 1336 A.B. (S. 1258), by Vidya Eamaswami 
(Vidyaranya). 

Dr. K. Shama Sastri refers to a few inscriptions of the 
ancient kings of Anegondi.®^ He mentions 6 910 and says 
that long before the Gajapathi Kings of Anegondi came 
on the scene, Hampe and Anegondi formed part of the famous 
Oalukyan Empire in the tenth century A.D., and that these 
parts were ruled by some Jaina princes. 

According to Mr. B. Suryanarayana Eao, Anegondi was 
in existence long prior to Vijayanagara and in th^earlier periods 
of its history it was noted for considerable influence and power. 
Its chiefs were men of resource and even the early Muhammadan 
rulers had sought their assistance.®^ It was not a mere suburb. 
Besides, it had many natural advantages. The original name 
of the 'City where the ruins of Hampe now stand was Vijaya^ 
nagara ; it later became famous as Yidyanagara under the 
inspiration of the sage Vidyaranya.®^ Mr. Suryanarayana 
Eao considers Vijayanagara to have been founded about 1150 
A.D. during the time of Yijayadhvaja, Anegondi having ceased 
to be the capital and the same to have been later revived as 
Yidyanagara in 1336 A.D.®® 

According to Francis Buchanan, the Yadava dynasty of 
Vijayanagara is a matter of great curiosity and not yet well 
understood.®^ He refers to OrdmapaddJiati and gives im- 
possible dates like 493 A.D. for the foundation of Vijayanagara, 
near the old city of Anegondi, then wrested from the Turks. 
He later on cites Eamappa's BdyapaddJiati and says®® the 
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Yavanas of Ajxegondi ruled there for fifty-four years till 83^ 
A.D. Hoysalas took it from them and later changed their capital 
to Borasamudra. KampinaEayas ruled at Anegondi for thirty 
years till the death of Komara Bamanatha, (849-901 A.D.), Boji 
Eayas, nine princes for 145 years, f.e., 1062-3 A.B., were followed 
hy eighteen princes of Andhra descent for 211 years, till it became 
theproperty of theMlechchaswho were driven out in 1336 AT). 

If it he permissible to go still further back to the legendary 
period, it will be found that this was a part of the Kiskinda 
kingdom of Sugriva, from which he was turned out by his 
brother Vali. Bama, the celebrated hero of the Eamayana, 
the great Hindu epic, befriended Sugriva, first meeting him at 
the source of ^^he Pampa or Tungabhadra river, where the 
famous Hindu Empire was afterwards to take its rise.®® Islames 
of places in the vicinity of Hampe are identical with those of 
the Eamayana. Janamejaya Eaya, son of the emperor Pari- 
ksit is said to have been ruling the kingdom from Hastinapura, 
in peace and wisdom, and whether the inscriptions be genuine 
or otherwise, the story is given. Heras seems to rely on them®®^ 
but for the dates. 

The temple of Virupaksa is said to have existed in 1237 
A.D.®2 The temple can be seen to be a collection of buildings 
erected at different periods. The BhuvanesVari shrine appears 
to have been built in the Calukyan style of about the eleventh 
or twelfth century, admittedly anterior to the art of Vijaya- 
nagara, and there are Jaina temples on the Hemakuta Hill.®® 

Two inscriptions of Harihara I describe him as a chieftain 
ruling over Bavakhanda with Kunjarakona as capital.®^ Eev. 
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Heras remarks Xavaklianda is not mentioned ard suggests 
that references are not reliable but even he accepts the existence 
of the place as certain.®® 

According to Dr. Meet, the Yijayanagara inscriptions 
refer to the kingdom of Hastinavati or Hampe or Hampe-Hasti- 
navati or Anegondi.®® BdjaMlanirnaya refers to it as Hastina 
Kona, and an inscription of 1347 under Marappa describes it 
as Hastini.®’ 

Prof. S. y. Yenkateswara in his article ''Kew Light on 
the Beginnings of Yijayanagara’’ refers to BdjaMla- 
nirnaya, His account is partly based on this work. The 

authorship is ascribed to Yidyaranya, a disciple of Yidya- 

sankara. The origin of the empire is said to have been 
narrated in secrecy by Yidyaranya to his brother 

Bharati Krisna when the latter was the pontiff of Sringeri. 
From this account, we learn that the city of Yijayanagara was 
once famous in history but of late years had suffered a decline 
The sage Yidyatirtha, i.e., Yidyasankara, the preceptor of 
Yidyaranya, had decided to revive the glory of Yijayanagara 
and had taken up his abode at Matangaparvata closeby. 

Madhavacarya and his brother 8ayana, who had no issue, 
approached the sage in his dsrama, to implore him for progeny. 
Meanwhile, the two brothers, Harihara and Bukka, of the 
Kuril Yamsa, who were out on a hunting excursion also came 
there. These brothers were treasurer and secretary respec- 
tively of Pratapa Budra Leva of Warangal. When the 
Sultan defeated that Baja and took him captive, they 
served as treasurers of the Baja Bamanatha. A little 
while after, he too was slain and then the brothers were carried 
off by the Sultan’s troops to Delhi. When they were sub- 
sequently released, they returned and took up their abode 
at Hastina Kona on the banks of the Tungabhadra river. 
According to the Professor, Harihara and Bukka, on their 
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meeting Yidyatirtba, became worshippers of the God Virn- 
pak§a at Hampe. This pa.rt of the BdjakdloMirnaya will be 
considered a little later ; the account, however, will show 
that there was existing previously to the origin of the Empire 
of Vijayanagara, a city not altogether unknown. We shall 
also presently see the connection of Ballala III, the Hoysala 
Emperor of the time, with Vijayanagara. 

The present tiny hamlet of Hampe grew up around the 
great and famous temple of Pampapati on the southern bank 
of the tributary of the Perdore in the Hospct taluk of the Bellary 
district. The remains cover an area of nine square miles and 
a far larger area, if we should take into consideration the old 
fortifications and outposts. Anegondi in the Nizam’s dominions 
across the Tungabhadra river formed a northern outpost of 
the city, Kampili serving as an eastern frontier of the famous 
capital. Of course, Hospet once formed part of the extensive 
imperial city, by the name of Nagalapur, in honour of Nagala 
Bevi, a favourite courtesan of Erishnadeva Eaya. Mr. M. H. 
Eamasarma in a very interesting article on ''The Vestiges of 
Kummata"’^® refers to Bahadur Bande, Kudure KaUu, 
Madigara Hampayyana Gudda (named after one of Kumara 
Ktoanatha’s generals) and Hale Kummata, and to the forti- 
fications of Hosa Kummata in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, to Kumara Kamana Burga and the elephant stables. 
Perhaps, they were included among the suburbs of Yijaya- 
nagara. 

I believe that Vijayanagara, just before its emergence as 
a capital of the most powerful Hindu Empire of the south 
under Harihara and Bukka, was familiarly known as Hosa- 
pattana and was a residential capital of Ballala III, then Hoy- 
sala emperor. A number of inscriptions of the period describe 
Ballala as having been in the nelevldu of Hosapattana. I 
further think that it was in the Hoysala country and that Hari- 
hara and Bukka were themselves chieftains under the 
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Hoysalas in all probability. I am aware Mr. Eice says Hosa- 
pattana was not in tbc Hoysala country,®^ but I am inclined 
to agree with Father Heras who accepts the view of Sir Walter 
Elliot. 

Vijayanagara was a part of the Knntala kingdom and 
Vinayaditya Hoysala was the ornament of the Knntala domi- 
nions.^®® Yijayanagara belonged to Knntala, a district of the 
Karnataka country.^®*^ Inscriptions of the time of 
Bevaraya II, 1430 A.B., describe Vijayanagara as situated 
in the Knntala country :^®^ in the midst of the Karnataka Des'a, 
which was the abode of all wealth and which equalled heaven.^®® 
In the time of Acyutaraya also, 1538, Vidyanagara belonged 
to the government of Kuntaladesa,^®^ and likewise under Sada- 
^iva in 1555.^®® Prof. Yenkateswara says that Harihara and 
Bnkka on their release by the Muhammadans set up a kingdom 
at Anegondi (Hastinakonapura), included in the Knntala Be^a 
for several years.^®® 

Br. E. Shama Sastri seeks to identify Hosapattana of 
the inscriptions with Sakrepattana in the Chikmagalnr talnk 
of the district of Kadnr ;^®^ but no one before him has done so. 
Hosapattana was also called Hosahampeyapattana.^®® 

If we come to the inscriptions of Ballala III, we find 
Pennkonda was a part of the Hoysala dominions. In 1328, 
Macayadannayaka was ruling at Pennkonda as a Hoysala 
Viceroy. A son of Ballala III, known as Vira Virtipaksa 
Ballala or Vira Vijaya Virupaksa was crowned at Hosapattana.^®® 

®® Mys. Arch, Eep., 1923, p. 35. 

^®® South Indian Inscriptions, Vol. I, pp. 155-66, No. 152, verses 
25 26. 
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This prince, afterwards B allala IV, was familiarly 
known as Hampiah or Hampe Vodeyar. In 1339 A.D., 
Ballala III was rtding in happiness at Sri Vira Vijaya Viru- 
paksa Pura as his residential capital, and was sole monarch 
by his own valonrl^® There are, besides, inscriptions at Hampe 
referring to the Hoysalas, implying thereby that Hampe was 
part of the Hoysala Empirel^ In 1355, it was Bnkka’s capital 
and in the Hoysala country ; and a number of Vijayanagara 
inscriptions refers to Hosapattanal^® Bukka ascends and reigns 
from the great throne of the new Vijayanagara.^^® Having 
conquered the whole world, he built a splendid city, the city 
of victory, and became Maharajadhiraja.®®* He inhabited the 
city that bore the name Vijaya.®^® He made Vijayanagara 
his permanent metropolis. 

Hosapattana was apparently known also as Hosabetta,®^’ 
Hosanad,®®® where Ballala III was ruling. Hospet of modern 
times cannot be a corruption of Hosapattana and even if it be, 
it will not negative obviously our hypothesis. 

Even a cursory glance at the inscriptions of Ballala IIH® 
will show the importance attached by him to Hosapattana, 
which is identical with Vijayanagara and the present ruins 
of Hampe. 

What was the reason for Ballala III attaching so much 
importance to Hosapattana ? We have already recounted 
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in tlie preceding pages the fate that overtook the kingdoms 
of the south from the campaigns of Allauddin onwards^ and the 
efforts of the Hindu Eajas to prevent Muhammadan advance 
for the preservation of the Hindu religion. Ballala’s multi- 
plication of capitals at Tiruvnnnamalai and Hosapattana must 
have been to secure the frontiers of his Empire against foreign 
aggression and to be in touch with the other Hindu Eajas. The 
northern frontier was a vulnerable portion of his dominions 
and the Eaja of Warangal had been proceeded against in .1326. 
Like Unnamale on the eastern frontier, strategy required his 
continuous presence on this side to guard against any onrush 
of the Muhammadan army. 

The distinguished geologist, Lt. Fewbold in 1845 described 
the ruins in these words : The whole of the extensive site 
occupied by the ruins of Bijianugger on the south hank of the 
Tumhuddra, and of its suburb Anegundi on the northern bank, 
is occupied by great, bare piles of bosses and granite and grani- 
toidal gneiss, separated by rocky defiles and narrow rugged 
valleys encumbered by precipitated masses of rock. Some 
of the larger flat-bottomed valleys are irrigated by aqueducts 

from the river The peaks, tars and logging 

stones of Bijianugger and Anegundi indent the horizon in 
picturesque confusion, and are scarcely to be distinguished 
from the more artificial ruins of the ancient metropolis of the 
Deccan, which are usually constructed with blocks quarried 
from their sides, and lie in grotesqueness of outline and 
massiveness of character with alternate airiness and solidity 
exhibited by nature in the nicely poised logging stones and 
columnar piles, and in the walls of the prodigious cuboidal 
blocks of granite which often crest and top her massive domes 
and ridges in natural cyclopean masonry. The great city 
of Vijayanagara was situated near very steep mountains. It 
had a circumference of over sixty miles. The w^alls of the 
fortress were carried up to the hills, enclosing the vaUeys at 
their foot. 


^20 Sewell, For. JSmp., p. 6. 
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“If a straight line be drawn on the map of India from. 
Bombay to Madras, ” says Sewell in his monumental work, The 
Forgotten Empire, “ about halfway across will be found the 
river Tungabhadra, formed of two rivers, Tunga and Bhadra, 
which flows in a wide circuit north and east to join the Krishna 
not far from Kurnool. In the middle of its course, the Tunga- 
bhadra cuts through a wild rocky country lying about forty 
miles north-west of Bellary, and north of the railway line 
from Bellary to Dharwar.” It is certain that Anegondi was 
ini existence as a fortified town about 1330 A. I), the residence 
of a family of chiefs in possession of a smali state. In the 
earlier days, the lofty hills of granite in the area must have 
been utilised by them for erecting a strong fortress with its 
base on the stream. The advantage of the stream was that it 
was not fordable at any point within many miles from that 
place, the water was running in it throughout the year and in 
all seasons and during times of flood, it would overflow its 
banks besides forming a turbulent rushing torrent with danger- 
ous falls at several points in its cotuse.^®* 

After the fall of the Anegondi chiefs, who probably were 
feudatories of the Soysalas, the Hindu Eajas must have felt 
the other side of the Tungabhadra river more secure for defence 
against the Muhammadan invaders from the north. Anegondi 
was a good defence against southern advances because of the 
river between an hostile army and the Anegondi kingdom, but 
it was found powerless to resist an attack from the north. It 
must therefore be that Ballala III and Harihara after him 
realised the importance of a river frontier and raised a capital 
at Vijayanagara. 


121 11., p. 6. 
122 II),, p. 6. 



THE MYTH OF WAR IN HEAVEN AND ITS 
SIGNIFICANCE 

By M. Yamunacharya, M.A. 

War in Heaven is an old world-mytti. It figures in the oldest 
Scripture of finmanity, tlie Yedas. And it appears in 
the war between the dragon Yrtra and Indra, Yrtra being 
the Asura, and Indra, the Deva, depicted in various forms 
in the Eg-Yeda and elsewhere. In the Samhitas (e.g., Yajns) 
Devasura Yuddha is an oft-repeated incident. (Krsna 
Yajur-Veda Samhita, I. 5.1). In the Manichsen doctrine and 
the Zend Avesta, this idea reappears again as the two primeval 
dual forces, the Ahura-Mazda (Ormuzd) and Ahriman, The 
former is the good spirit, the latter the evil. The dragon of 
ihe Yeda (Y:rtra) is Ahi, the serpent, and Ahri the Zend for 
the Sanskrit Ahi, is the old serpent. The Ahi is the Yrtrasnra. 
In the Talmud, we have Asmodeus (the destroyer), the king of 
the devils. In the Bible, he is Satan who tempts Jesus and 
he is Mara in the legendary life of the Buddha. 

Wars between gods are a common feature of Greek as well 
as of Hindu Mythology. Wars between the two deities, 6iva and 
Yisnu, and between the two cults called after them came to 
be variously depicted in the Puranas. To choose a typical 
instance, in the Visnu Pumna, there breaks out a war between 
^^iva and Yisnu in connection with the Banasura legend, Bana 
being a demon, whose guardian deity 6iva became. Krsna, 
the incarnation of Yisnu, fought with him ; . and two fevers 
name into existence the 6iva-Jvara and Yisnu-Jvara, the 
latter vanquishing the former. 6iva deserted Bana to his 
fate and Krsna chopped off Bana’s thousand arms. Such stories 
of rivalry appear in the Puranas, ad libitum. 

The idea of good and evil forces in perpetual and eternal 
confiict with each other took definite philosophical shape in 
the doctrine of Manich^ism. Dr. L. Thorndike writes: ‘Tn 
the early years of the Sassanid dynasty, Mani or Manes had 
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•again presented the doctrine of two great contending powers, 
the good and evil, in a form called Manichseism which invaded 
the Boman Empire. Later, it revived as a Christian heresy 
in the twelfth century in mediaeval Europe, while fragments 
of Manichaean manuscripts have in recent years been discovered 
in Central Asia and Western China.'’ (P. 286, A Short Ristory 
of Owilimtion,) It is evident that Manichseism is very much' 
later than Zend Avesta. The founder Mani belongs to the third 
century A.B. His system is, according to Dr. Brewer, an 
''agglomeration of the Magian and Christian religions inter- 
larded with a little Buddhism." Mani was born in Babylonia. 
He travelled extensively in the East and is said to have visited 
India and China. He was much influenced by the Persian 
dualism, having won the recognition of the Emperor Shapur 
and exercising considerable influence under Hormuz. His 
teaching is founded on the Persian (Avestic) dualism of the 
two opposite powers of light and darkness, Ahura Mazda and 
Ahriman. (See A. A. Bevan’s -Article on " Manichieism " in 
Dr. Hasting’s Encyclopcedia of Religion and Ethics , Vol. VIII.) 

In Egypt, Osiris is the holy light whose reign is interrupted 
by Typhon, the Spirit of Evil. Greece has Jupiter warring 
with the Titans. Many such parallels have been discovered 
by scholars between Vedic, Greek and Ilorse mythology. 

In India, the Bhagamd-Qlta has a whole chapter devoted 
to the explication of differences of Daiva and -S.sura refined 
into a difference between the Daivic and the -Isuric types of 
human character. The sixth verse of the XVI chapter of the 
Oita states : " dvatc hhuta sargau loTcesmin daiva dsura 

ova Gha'\ ie., there are two categories in creation, gods and 
demons, constantly arrayed in war in opposite camps. Another 
yery ancient legend refers to Madhu Sudana, or Visnu, the 
slayer of Madhu, albeit Madhu and Kaitabha are the auricular 
defoedation of Visnu, showing Visnu to be the common 
source of the dual powers working in the universe. There is 
then the old legend of the churning of the Milky Ocean, 
connected with the Kurma-avatara of Visnu, where Devas 
and Asuras pull the serpent Vasuki wound round the mountain 
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acting as the churning rod, in opposite directions. Here comes 
out the fact that the adverse forces contribute to the success 
of the good forces : for ambrosia is churned out of the Milky 
Ocean, which the gods alone come to possess and partake of. 

These myths are not without profound philosophical 
significance. As they belong mostly to the childhood of the 
human race, the mythological stage of human progress 
according to August Oomte, one can surmise how the idea of 
war between forces of good and forces of evil within the con- 
sciousness of man as well as in the external universe, where 
Nature seemed to present to man’s vision both a benevolent 
as well as a malevolent aspect, found imaginative and pictorial 
expression in such legends and myths briefly alluded to in this 
article. The old Vrfcra-Indra legend is, according to one 
interpretation, the mythical representation of thunder and 
lightning smiting the clouds to release their contents, the 
precious rain on earth which, were it not for the smiting, would 
not form rain by condensation of moisture and fall on earth. 
This is the meaning of the war in Heaven and the metaphor 
is reduced to the scientific truth of dual forces or powers 
resulting in the Cosmic process. The Brhaddranyaka Vpani- 
sat relates how Brahman, for the sake of creation, split itself 
into two halves the male and female principles, or active and 
passive principles, in order to beget the universe. We have such 
cosmic principles, such as the centrifugal and centripetal forces, 
the positive (anode) and negative (cathode) poles of electricity, 
the anabolic and katabolic forces of all metabolism, protons 
and electrons, the positive and negative charges of electricity, 
inertia and motion, inspiration and expiration and the like. 
In the words of Eabindranath Tagore ''The manifestation of 
the Gods is on the positive side of truth ; on the negative side 
are the Titans. ” 

The archangels in Maha-Visnu’s Heaven are, amongst 
others, Ananta and Garuda. The former is the 6esa (serpent) 
and the latter, the celestial bird of knowledge. Eacially they 
are enemies but in Heaven Ananta is not the fallen angel, 
Lucifer. There is another legend, however, where the serpent 
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Suparna craves the protection of Visnn who commands Garuda, 
the racial bird-enemy of the serpent race, to take him under 
his special protection, laying aside his enmity under divine 
dispensation. This, perhaps, illustrates the idea that in God, 
there is no enmity and in His Divine Being all is amity and har- 
mony. The opposites are reconciled in Him. BJiagavad-GiU 
states this truth in the line : “na me dveshyosti na priyah” 
i.e., 1 have neither foe nor favourite. Another instance where 
the serpent or the evil one becomes subservient to the power 
that makes for righteousness is the following. We have the 
familiar Hindu symbol of the 6esa-6ayin or Maha Visnu 
sleeping on the 6esa, the serpent. It is a bed formed of three 
and a half spiral turns of the serpent’s coil. The serpent 
floats on the Ksira Sagara or the Milky Ocean. One is 
reminded by this image of the spiral nebulae in the inter-stellar 
spaces, which are said to be the home and the cradle where 
worlds are in formation. The Milky Way, the galaxy is white 
like milk (the Kshira-abdhi on which Visnu reclines). 
Worlds evolve out of this Ocean. Evolution is spiral, like the 
folds of f^esa. 

The above instances suffice us to show that the serpent 
plays a very important part in the mythology or folklore of 
the people of all lands. The vicissitudes of the serpent idea 
are many and varied in the religious beliefs of people of different 
countries. The serpent was sacred to Moses who raised an 
image for it and it is strange that the same serpent is the evil 
one in the Garden of Eden. 

These myths have a bearing on the warring elements of 
human nature. According to one school of psycho-analysis, 
the one represented by Jiing, the racial unconscious recapitu- 
lates itself in the individual unconscious and individual dreams 
weave for themselves a fantastic pattern which gives a clue 
to the racial part of himian nature. That we have two natures 
within ourselves, the higher and the lower selves, is a fact familiar 
enough to every one. By constant, warfare, exercising our 
free-will, we recognize our true nature which is said to be 
inherently good. What we regard as the evil is the fuel that 
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feeds the flame of good. Goodness lies in actively combating 
evil. Such doctrine as this is the essence of active morality. 
Good then needs evil for its self-expression. We may quote 
here what Babu Bhagavandas writes in his Krishna (p. 8; as 
pertinent to the point raised here. 'Mn fact, the great Jaina 
writers, whose versions of the JRdmdyana and Mahdhhdrata 
are more 'rationalistic' have a very illuminative theory that 
the Avataras always come in opposed pairs, as iJ^'arayana and 
Prati-Narayana, the former representing the good force, and 
the latter the evil, as Kama and Eavana ; and history is 
fullest and vividest when the two forces of love and hate 
are battling most strongly. Each requires the other for its 
own Svarupa-siddhi, self-expression, self -manifestation. And 
the more intense the opposition of the two, the more clear 
the definition of each. Gods and Titans, Angels and Devils, 
need each other." 

Man is a Dr. Faustus placed between the angels of good 
and Mephistopheles, the Evil Spirit. Man is endowed with 
the power to choose what he will in the faith that 
‘'The drunken Forces of Evil 

Have shattered all bonds and are rushing wildly to ruin." 

{Eabindranaih Tagore's Mdnask) 



AN IMAGE AT HAMPI 

By S. Seikantaya, B.A., B.L. 

Many of yoUj wlao have visited Hampi and rambled through 
the vast ruins of the ancient capital of the Great Hindu 
Empire of Yijayanagara, will not have failed to notice the 
little shrine behind the Virupdhsa temple in its compound. 
In the place of what is believed to be the image of Vidydmnyaj 
the accredited founder of the Hindu Empire and preserver 
of the national religion and dliarma of the Hindus, now stands 
a seated fgure of Vidydranya^ with the hand in the pose of 
VydTchydna Mudra, The image is recent and was installed 
by the admirers of that great sage. In front of that image is 
the ancient Galcra which has, apparently, stood the test of 
time and withstood the onslaught and mad fury of the 
marauder. 

The Image and Sri Cakra 

The question naturally arises, what was the image which 
previously occupied the position where yon find the modern 
image to-day ? It must undoubtedly be of a sage who, whether 
he be the founder of the Yijayanagara Empire or not, was held 
in the greatest esteem in his day and who was a worshipper of 
i§rl Galcra which, thanks to a merciful providence, is still pre- 
served to us in its original place and in its pristine purity. 
It is stated locally that there was an image of Vidydranya 
which was removed. That image is not to he found in the 
•Sankara Mutt at Hampi or in its precincts and, in all 
probability, is lost to ns unless it be that the image in its vicinity 
in the same court-yard and in the next room occupied by the 
God of Eternity, Ganesa has to he identified as such. In 
that case the problem arises whether we are right in identi- 
fying that image with that of Vidydranya. 

That in the Niche 

That image is to be found fixed to the wall, on the left 
hand side, as yon face the God Ganesa. It is a very ancient 
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image and, before referring to it, it miglit be permissible to 
^ invite your attention to tbe locality in brief for a moment. 
For, as you turn to tbe right in the passage and walk across 
the entrance down to the path through which you are led 
down to the wilds and bends of the Tungabhadra river, you 
notice a small niche under the protecting base of a huge tree 
amidst rocks and boulders presenting a scene where, as Sewell 
will tell you, the sagos past would like to dwell in peace, 
in solitude and obscurity in the midst of gorgeous splendour 
around. And I wonder whether Sewell had not this part in 
mind when he wrote of the hermitage where Vidydmnya^ 
if there was one, might have dwelt. It is interesting to observe 
that in this niche is an image of what is called the Sringeri 
Bhatta.’^ Nothing is known about it, so far. But the 
picturesque and weird surroundings woiild certainly recall 
to your mind the wonderful and arresting description of Sewell. 

The Yogic Posture 

Let ns now go hack to the image which is the subject of 
the present note. This ancient image, which it is somewhat 
difficult to identify, is seated in a 3faisya, a fish, in a Yogic 
posture, Bhadrdsana, its left leg on its right, its hand left over 
right, both resting upon the yogic danda called Yogadanda. 
The face is beatific: Largo lobes of the ear hanging down, 
as in some images of the Buddha, signifying wisdom, while 
the crown is adorned with Jatamalcuia, to which we are used 
in the avatars of ^iva as Kapardin. You will also notice a 
band above the waist round the chest, Udarahandha. The folds 
of his panche are also indistinctly observable on the image. 

I have had the advantage of a discussion with several 
of my distinguished friends, but I am sorry to say that the 
results are somewhat inconclusive. Certain observations which 
I am going to make are purely tentative, non-technical and 
from the layman’s point of view. 

Who is Kriyasakti ? 

Attempts have been made, in the past, to identify 
Vidydranya with Bdjaguru Kriydsalcti. Time was when 
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Mddham was said to be not merely Vidydranya but Bdyana 
bimself. The controversy between the identity of MddJiava, 
brother of Sdyana and Mddhava Mantrin has ended. There 
is no doubt that Vidydranya is neither Mddhava Mantrin 
nor Sdyana, Dispute rages round the identity of Vidydranya 
with the brother of Sdyana, This is hardly the place for a 
discussion of this problem. I do not believe it will be contended 
that Vidydranya is identifiable with Vidyd ^anlcara. The 
difficulty in identifying Vidydranya with Eriyasakti, if there 
was one, has been set out by the late Rao Bahadur H. Krishna 
Sastry and Rao Bahadur R. Karasimhachar. 

Symbol Explained 

In the light of these observations with whom are we to 
identify this image ^ The fish is the symbol of one school of 
Hatayoga philosophy presided over Matsyendrandtha called 
after him. One of the brothers of Mddhamcdrya was 
called Bhogandiha, The disciples of Matsyendrandtha had 
their names ending in ‘'Katha'*. If that be so, this might 
well represent Mddham^ brother of Bhogandiha, Then the 
irresistible inference would be that Mddhava was Vidydranya 
whose image is before you. Vidydranya was more than a 
royal personage and the founder of an Empire and the 
Vdardbandha and Jatdmahuia would perhaps signify the 
high favour which Vidydranya commanded at the court of 
Vijayanagara, 

Madhava Mantrin 

One may enter a caveat at this identification and suggest 
the image to be that of Kriydsakti from the pose and the fish 
dsana. But we have to remember that Vidydranya and 
Mddhava with whom he is identified generally were disciples 
of Vidydsankara of whom Mddhava Mantrin^ the pupil of 
Kriydsakti^ was also a disciple. Thus, another alternative 
presents itself. Is the image likely to be that of Vidydsankara ? 
Should that be so, a great deal of difficulty will have been 
solved. The rulers of Vijayanagara might have been inspired 
by Vidydranya to instal the image of Vidydsankara after whom 
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tlie great temple at Sringeri was constructed and to whose 
memory Madhava Manirin dedicated a village as an agralidra 
called VidydsanJcara Pur a. 

Eao Bahadur E. hlarasimhacharj who recorded his im- 
pressions of a tour of inspection to the ruins of Hampi about 
1918-19, observed that behind the Virupdlcsa temple at Hampi 
was a shrine containing a seated figure of Vidydranya in a teach- 
ing pose, li feet high on a spot said to be his Samddhi. The 
modern image on the pedestal behind the Gakra is 
apparently modelled on an old one, which unfortunately is 
now missing* It is difficult to say how that image got lost 
and undoubtedly this leads to fresh complications in the 
decipherment of the image at Hampi.* 


* Delivered at the Oriental Conference in December 1935. 



ANTHROPOLOGICAL RESEARCH 
IN INDIA."^ 

By Eajacharitavisarada Eao Sahib 
C. HAYAVABAlSrA Eao, B.A., BX. 

It is my privilege this year to invite you into our midst and 
indicate briefly the present position of research in this branch 
of human studies. As a humble fellow-worker in the vast 
field, I value this privilege highly. If I cannot add materially 
to your deliberations, there is little doubt that I can learn 
much from them. My connection with this branch of study 
goes back to 1900. During the past 36 years, much valuable 
work has been done in this country, on both the physical and 
cultural sides of Anthropology. Many have contributed 
towards the accumulation of our knowledge in these domains. 
I need hardly refer to the labours of patient investigators like 
Eisley, Thurston, Eangachar, Hutton, Mills, Hodgson, Bray, 
Eoy, hTanjundaiya, Eussel, Hira Lai, Anantha Krishna Iyer 
and others who have laboured in the field. So far as India is 
concerned, in the field of synthesis, on the physical side, Eisley 
might be said to hold the ground especially with European 
students of Anthropology. But it is undoubted that both his 
theory and mode of apprOvach have received severe blows from 
Indian and European ethnologists alike, while the Mohenjo- 
Daro discoveries have exploded his conclusions almost to the 
last degree. Eecent writers of note in the sociological field 
have done much to advance research on the cultural side. 
In the Pre-historic field, Mr. Panchanan Mitra has produced 
a work which is suggestive to a degree. On the descriptive 
side, we have had a large accretion to our ranks. Besides 
those who are better known and whom I have already men- 
tioned, there are a number of younger students whose earnest- 
ness in the field deserves a warm word of commendation. Mr. 

* Presidential Address delivered by Mr. C. Hayavadana Kao 
to the “ Ethnology and Folklore *’ section at the Indian Oriental 
Congress at the Meeting held at Mysore, on the 31st December 1936, 
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Karandikar's study of Eind%i Exogamy is a notable contri- 
bution to tbe study of an obscure subject, while Dr. Ghurye’s 
work on Gaste and Race in India is a real addition to the 
literature on that great topic of sociological interest. Sir 
Charles BelFs line work on the People of Tibet will rank perhaps 
as the first systematic description we liaYc from a trained 
observer of the customs and habits of that really little-known 
people. In the field of physical Anthropology, Dr. Guha of 
the Indian Zoological Survey has rendered valuable service. 

The work of Mr. J. H. Hutton deserves special mention. He 
has given a real impetus to the study of the tribes in North- 
Eastern India. His studies of the Angami Nagas and Lema 
Nagas and other tribes living in the neighbourhood of Assam 
are typical of the excellent work he has done. Lt.-CoL Gurdon’s 
Khasis, the Eev. Sidney Endles’ Kacharis, Mr. Hodson’s Naga 
Tribes of Manipur and Col. Shakespeare’s the Zushi Kuki 
Clans have added much to our knowledge of the tribes of 
this region. The latest Report of the Census of India is 
another valuable addition to our knowledge of the Ethnology of 
India. In Folklore, we have workers of note ; but it still needs 
greater attention. The inter-hemospheric diffusion of Indian 
folk-tales has to be worked out in far greater detail, if we are 
to realise aright the extent to which India has contributed 
towards world culture early in its life. Apart from the histo- 
rical value attaching to such diffusion, the scientific importance 
of the study of folklore in India cannot be over-estimated. 

The late Dr. E. Thurston 

It is pur duty, on an occasion like this, to recall the work ^ 
of one of these prominent workers who has just passed away 
from our midst. Need I say I refer to the late Di\ Edgar 
Thurston who, more than anybodj^ else, did much to popularise 
the study of Etlinology in India many years ago ? To a well- 
trained mind, he brought to bear an assiduity of application 
that was truly marvellous. Amidst his varied and exacting 
de];)artmental duties, he found time to take a personal interest 
in the study of man in the South of India. He travelled 
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widely, inquired patiently, collected carefully, and wrote 
incessantly during tlie whole time he was in charge of the 
Madras Museum. When the Indian Ethnographic Survey was 
organised in 1902, he was appointed its Director in Southern 
India, in which was included the States of Mysore, Travancore 
and Cochin for anthropometrical purposes. He treated 
this area as an ethnological block and thought that the physical 
data should he worked out by one hand to avoid undue varia- 
tions in the results. I happened to travel with him through- 
out this State and can say he made a fine companion and a 
splendid chief. His keen sense of honour saved him from many 
a pitfall. He believes in hard work and expected nothing 
but the best that one could give. His labours finally took 
shape in the seven volumes of the encyclopaedic work known 
as the Castes and Tribes of Southern India. His death, though 
at the advanced age of 80 years, is a great loss to Indian 
Ethnology and, as a pioneer, his valuable work requires to be 
remembered. 


Advance in Ethnological Studies 

Within the past thirty years, a great deal has been done 
to advance the study of Ethnology in India. The study of 
the races that make up India has been pursued with great 
vigour, though I must say that in recent years the interest 
of the Government has somewhat lagged behind. With the 
completion of the survey inaugurated in 1901, the Government 
of India and with them the State Governments have shown 
little inclination to find the frmds required to give the next 
push required for furthering research in our field of study. 
The survey took some eight years and, as one result of it, we 
have had Provincial and State volumes of Ethnographic 
studies almost in every part of India. In our own State, you 
will be glad to hear that Diwan Bahadur L. K. Anantha Krishna 
Iyer has just issued the only volume that had been left over 
in the Mysore series. The value of these different series lies 
not so much in the matter they enshrine, valuable though 
it be; but in the extended vision they have given to the field 
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worker of the work that yet lies before him. The next line 
' of advance must be to intensify study in carefully chosen 
areas of selected tribeSj particularly of the more primitive 
type. I may say the notes so far collected in most of the 
volumes of the different series of Castes and Tribes have to be 
further verified and, in a great many cases, even completely 
re-written from personal inquiries made by competent scholars 
or well-trained field associates. On the physical side, the 
anthropometrical part calls for further attention. Larger data 
are required, if we are to arrive at anything like satisfactory 
deductions. On- the purely social side, I should like to see 
an impetus given to the study, on the one hand, of social 
organisation and religion; and, on the other, of social institu- 
tions and beliefs. The economics, the laws, the ethics and the 
aesthetic ideas that influence a group or community are other 
important topics for study, if the social side is to be rightly 
appreciated. The aspects mentioned can best be studied only 
if the people and the Government are induced to take a closer 
interest in the practical importance of the study of man, his 
environment and what he makes of it or it makes of him. 
Cultural ideas spread, it is true, imperceptibly ; but the racial 
instinct is there and with it environment plays a great part. 
The scientific study of men — of Anthropology in its most 
general aspects and in its several sub-divisions — requires a 
scheme, an organisation, and a set of trained workers who 
should be devoted to their labours. One of the duties of this 
section should be, I think, to adumbrate a suitable scheme of 
work, set up an organisation and make it responsible for its 
being put into operation and get together a band of students 
who could be trained for such a work. The Universities in 
India may be expected to help in this connection, while the 
Government of India and the Indian Provincial and State 
Governments may be requested to assist on a basis that may 
not prove too onerous for them. 

The Race Problem To-Day 

The Government to-day is confronted by problems in 
which race, nationality and community are largely concerned. 
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If anything can help to solve what seem the larger issues of 
the politics to-day—and they are those connected with nation- 
ality and race, caste and creed, and community and commu- 
nalism — it is the further study of man the world over. The 
West amidst the many blessings it has conferred has, unfortu- 
nately to itself and to the wider world it has influenced and is 
influencing to-day, treated its own culture as an ultimate 
fact. The student of man, as is the anthropologist, is bound 
to take a naturally different view. Judging from the biological 
point of view, he takes a more universal view of human history. 
To him civilization has a relative, not an absolute, value. His 
view is that it is the duty of man to study man in his various 
environmental spheres and leave it, as Prof. Marett well puts 
it, to the future to adjust the focus better, to decivilize history, 
as it were, in the sense of humanizing it more impartially 
and completely. To illustrate the proposition from a modern 
example, can we say, with what is happening in Abyssinia, 
that Italy is more “civilized" than Ethiopia, though it may 
claim it has no slaves within its own territories ? Verily, verily, 
even Mussolini will have to admit that there is even to-day 
"the trace of savagery in the most civilized people”. The 
degree of actual civilization attained by any group of people 
is as nothing compared to the de-humanization it might have 
undergone in the process or the elemental weaknesses it might 
carry with it. Mussolini would, perhaps, better appreciate 
the so-called “savage" if he knew that racial temperaments 
vary and that the “savage" Negro may be more musical than 
the civilized “West”. It would, perhaps, be news to him 
that this is really so according to the physiologists who have 
given attention to temperamental tests among the races of 
mankind. The aids that anthropological studies afford to the 
practical administrator are great and, aijart from that aspect 
of the matter, there is no question whatever that they afford 
a basis for the liberation of mankind from the thraldom of 
ideas of “inferiority" and “superiority”, which, in the racial 
sphere, have done and are doing such incalculable damage to 
the advance of humanity along right lines. Attaching himself 
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to no theory of ultimate value, the anthropologist, with the 
wealth of data he collects and lays bare, points to show how man 
has civilized, how he has dominated the world, how he is able 
to live longer than other evolved animals, how in his historical 
evolution through the ages, he has ‘'advanced from a less to a 
more satisfying kind of experience’’ thus enriching the 
meaning of life. If it were more generally appreciated that 
mankind, hoAvever it may differ to-day according to its divi- 
sions and snb-divisions, has to be traced back to one species — 
the existing species Eomo Sapiens — perhaps it would better 
appreciate the need for the cultivation of a common humanity. 
How many in a thousand know that the Turki and the Ainu 
are Caucasie and perhaps Alpine ? How many know that the 
Dravidians of Southern India and Ceylon belong to the 
Mediterranean Kace, which itself belongs to the White or 
Oancasie branch of Eominiim How many, again, know that 
the Alpine Eace includes the European Alpine and the Asiatic 
Armenoid branches, to the former belonging the Swiss, the 
South Germans, Slavs, French, Horth Italians, the Persians^ 
Tajiks and the mountaineers of the Pamirs, among whom a 
type prevails which, according to Seligman, tallies almost 
exactly with the Swiss representatives of the Alpine Eace, 
while the latter include those now inhabiting Armenia, the 
Levant, Mesopotamia and South Arabia? How many, again, 
realize that the Mediterranean Eace includes the inhabitants 
of not only the Mediterranean peninsulas and islands but also 
a part of Arabia and Africa, north of the Sahara (including the 
Berbers) and crossing Sahara invade the land of the Fegro % 
And, finally, how many know that the Japanese represent a 
large infusion of Ainu blood, itself belonging to the Caucasie is 
not Alpine Eace ? The point to grasp and stress is that huma- 
nity would be saved, if humanity were made to know how 
intermixed it is in its origins, how intermixed its claims and 
rights are and how intermixed are its duties and responsibilities 
towards itself. 
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Importance of Kthnological Studies. 

So mucli for wliat the student of man owes to his fellow- 
beings the world over. IITearer home, an advance in the 
Ethnological studies in India itself would mean much for the 
dissemination of soxmder ideas as to the true racial origins 
of the larger components of the population and how they are 
interconnected. Such sounder ideas are, to-day, a crying need. 
Oommunalism in politics cannot be overcome except by the 
spreading of truer ideas as to common origins, ideas which 
are not only scientific in character but also arrived at after 
patient investigations by dispassionate students under condi- 
tions which negate pre-possessions and passions of every kind. 

Anthropology and the Universities. 

I must now pass on to another topic of importance. Is 
research work in Anthropology receiving the attention it should 
from our Universities 1 I am glad to say that the sot-back 
that we had some years ago has now nearly disappeared. 
The pendulum has swung to the right and there is a movement 
afoot to give better recognition to its value. There is no 
doubt that much remains to be done.. India must take her 
place beside the other countries in the pursuit of scientific 
truth in this field as well. How many are there who have 
studied in this country the subject of the descent of man” 
or the other one of the place of origin of man, which is still 
described as somewhere in Asia ” ? n,ow many have given 
any attention to the investigation of “blood groups” about 
which a great deal was expected at one time by Anthropolo- 
gists ? As the result of research in the directions referred to, 
the idea of the “missing link”, for instance, has been practically 
given up to-day. That is one result of the study by Anthro- 
pologists of what has been unearthed of Palseolithic Man in 
different parts of the world. It is now agreed that none of the 
early men so far discovered (Cro-Magnon, etc.) stand in the direct 
line of ascent of modern man. The traditional idea of the 
“missing link” has thus disappeared. Human evolution as I 
now understand it is not, as Keith well puts it, the simple 
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procession of forms leading from ape to man as we imagined 
it to be in tbe early Darwinian days. The true picture, 
according to Mm, is somewhat different. We have to conceive, 
he points out, an ancient world in wMch the family of man- 
kind was broken up into narrow groups or genera, each genus 
again divided into a number of species — much as we see in 
the monkey or ape world to-day. Then out of the great 
welter of forms one species became the dominant form and 
ultimately the sole surviving one, the species represented 
by the modern races of mankind.'’ The study of blood - 
groups”, to which the American Anthropologist L. H. Snyder 
has given such splendid attention, has resulted in certain very 
interesting deductions. Some thirty-five years ago, it was 
discovered that there were definite substances in the serum 
of some bloods that would agglutinate or clump the cells 
of certain other bloods ; and it was further shown that on this 
basis blood can be classified into groups, denominated under 
the Eoman figures I, II, III, lY, with reference to the bodies 
theoretically causing agglutination. Tlie chief anthropological 
interest of these groups lies in the varying percentages of each 
group in different peoples, for it has been found tliat different 
populations — ^not exactly ‘‘races” — ^being characterized by 
different frequencies of the four groups. On this footing, 
the presence in high frequency of group I has been looked 
upon as an indication of the degree of isolation of the people 
in whom it occurs. Very interesting studies among the North 
American Indians, Australians, the Melanesians of New Guinea 
and the Negroes of West Africa have been made. Incidentally, 
as the result of similar researches carried out among the 
Hungarian Gypsies, it has been found that there is a great 
similarity of their blood to that of Hindus, amounting, as 
Dr. Seligman points out, “to practical identity” though 
Hungarian Gypsies left their Indian home-lands hundreds 
of years ago. 

An Indian School of Anthropology 
Such are some of the results of research in these different 
fields of anthropological study. I have drawn attention to 
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them only to indicate the vast field that we have to cover 
and the varied sort of work that is being done outside India. 
We have to wake up to a sense of reality, if we mean to progress 
with the rest of the researchers in this most interesting branch 
of human knowledge. In this connection, it is our bounden 
duty to recall with gratitude the great lead that the Calcutta 
University under the guidance of Sir Asutosh Mookerjee 
has given to the study of Anthropology in Bengal. Madras 
is now engaged in organising a Department of its own and it is 
4 evidently arranging first to specialize in the study of Indian 
Pre-historic races. Mysore has been in the field for some years 
now and its work is in the capable hands of Prof. Krishna. 
Bombay is keen on the cultural side, while the other Univer- 
sities are yet to make a move in this connection. On the 
purely physical side, India must hold up its name. Anatomy 
enters so much into the study of man that we should like to 
see trained anatomists turning their attention to the study 
of this subject. The close connection there is between Anthro- 
pology and Geology, Biology, Pre-historic Archeology, Pliysio- 
logy. Psychology and other sciences is seen when we begin 
to seriously pursue the study of Anthropology. The need for 
workers from among those who have studied these different 
branches of human knowledge is very real. An Indian school 
of Anthropology cannot, indeed, be built up without the aid 
of these specialists. Pre-historic Archseology is, indeed, too 
closely connected with Anthropology to be neglected to any 
extent. 


Anthropology and the Indian Academy of Sciences 

The Indian Academy of Sciences, inaugurated under the 
auspices of the Indian Institute of Science by our distinguished 
man of science Sir C. V. K-aman and actively aided by the leading 
devotees of almost every branch of scientific study in India, 
ought to prove of immense value to the development of such 
a school, especially as the extent of co-operation that might 
be expected from it seems nearly unlimited. Such a school 
too should desire the united support of the Government of 
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India and ttie Provincial and State Governments, besides the 
goodwill and active aid of the Universities. A Pre-historic 
survey of India on the Provincial and State basis would be one 
of the first duties of such a school as I have urged. The fear 
that the pursuit of pure science as such is of little use to the 
country must be cast aside, for there is hardly any ground for 
the distinction that is sometimes sought to be made between 
pure science and applied science. The one really leads to the 
other ; indeed, the one cannot be thought of without the other. 
What is pure science to-day helps towards industrial advance 
to-morrow and thus becomes applied science, in the commonest 
connotation of the phrase. Industrial advance in recent 
years has been very largely based on the demonstrations of 
pure sciences. What is increasingly needed in the country 
to-day is the encouragement of researchers in pure science 
so that the country may be fully benefited not only by their 
work — carried out irrespective of immediate results in the 
applied domain — ^but also by the cultural reputation that may 
be built up by them on the solid foundation of the high scienti- 
fic work done by them. It is to be hoped that the foundation 
of the new Academy will mean in time the building up of the 
needed congeries of scientific societies which might help to 
feed it with membership and itself be the means of help to 
the sister societies especially in matters where its leadership, 
both in the matter of the organization of research and in that 
of the co-operative handling of larger propositions affecting 
research, might mean much to the country if not to humanity 
itself. 

Future Prospects 

There is no doubt that the country is getting ready for 
the next advance. Our workers are daily on the increase as 
a glance through the pages of Man in India^ so ably managed 
and edited by our good friend Kai Bahadur Sarat Chandra 
Eoy and his associate, well indicates. Mr. Eoy has been 
holding up the banner of progress most energetically and our 
thanks are due to him for his endeavours to help the cause 
of Anthropology in India. In this State, The Journal of the 
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Mythic Society has been the means of bringing co-workers 
together in this field of research. The Society maintains a 
section devoted to Ethnology and its work has attracted 
wide attention. Still a great deal remains to be done. The 
day when onr Universities could organize expeditions for the 
study of Anthropological research, as the European and 
American Universities and learned societies do, is still in the 
future. Meanwhile, let us hope that annual meetings of this 
kind will help to create public opinion in favour of increased 
and unceasing research in regard to the study of man, his 
past and present. As the poet puts it, ''the proper study of 
mankind is man'' himself and, without that study, the progress 
of man is bound to be halting to a degree. So 

Together let us beat this ample field, 

Try what the open, what the covert yield ; 

The latent tracts, the giddy heights, explore 
Of all who blindly creep, or sightless soar ; 

Eye nature^s walks, shoot folly as it flies, 

And catch the manners living as they rise ; 

Laugh where we must, be candid where we can ; 

But vindicate the ways of God to man. 

Say first, of God above, of man below, 

Wliat can we reason, but from what we know ? 

* ^ 

Observe how system into system runs, 

What other planets circle other suns, 

What varied being peoples every star. 



THE GANGAS OF TALAKKAD AND THEIR 
KONGO ORIGIN. 

By S. V. ViSWANATHA. 

The origin of the Gahga line of kings in Mysore territory 
appears to be even more obscure than the history and chrono- 
logy of the dynasty. An account of this family of kings was 
constructed long ago by Mr. Eice and Br. E. A. Earasimha- 
char, based on some copper-plate inscriptions, the earliest of 
which {e.g.^ Mercara and Kagamangala Plates) were considered 
for long as spurious documents. There w'as, therefore, quite 
a heated controversy in regard to the Gahgas, down to Avinita, 
though a certain amount of clarity in fundamental points 
appears to have been reached, specially, about the later kings 
of the dynasty. The difficulty in respect of the problem was 
considerably enhanced, because of the wide variations in the 
genealogical lists furnished by the grants on examination by 
the Mysore Archaeological Bepartment, and as these did not 
agree with the list as preserved in a classical verse dealing 
with the kings of the dynasty : Kongunir Madhamschaiva 
Haris cha Vishnugopamah : Mddhavopyavinitaseha, etc. As a 
solution out of the difficulty, Br. Bubreuil suggested in his 
'"Bekhan,” a collateral branch of the family, which was 
distinct from the original line of Talakkad, and called it the 
Paruvi line. Some Gahga inscriptions discovered by Br. 
6ama 6astri disclosed a few more names of kings, Krsna 
Yarman and his sons Simha Yarman and Yira Yarman. 
Hence, he was not satisfied with the conclusion of the Pro- 
fessor at Pondichery and found the necessity for another 
short line of sovereigns, which he called the Kaivara branch. 
In the Report of the Mysore Archeological Department for 
1929-30, an attempt has been made to sum up the position 
so far. To give a short shrift to the tedious and extensive 
lines of enquiry involved, it will be best to present the conclu- 
sions reached up to the time of the king Avinita in the follow- 
ing genealogical tables : — 
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A. — One family (mainly based on Deyaraballi stone 
inscriptions, Kiidaatnr grant of Madhava, and Keregallnr 
Plates of Madhava taken along mtli the inscriptions previously 
noticed). 

Kongtni Varman 

■| 

Madhava Yarman 

Ary a Varman, alias Hari Yarman alias Krsna Varman. 

I [ 

Madhava alias Yisnugopa alias Simha Yarman Yira Yarman 

I 

Madhava 
Avinita, etc., etc. 

B. — Second branch (Parnvi) — Dnbrenil, based on Penu- 
konda and Bendiganahalli Plates. 

Kohguni 

I 

Madhava 

I 

I _ I 

Hari Ary a Varman 

X.. I I 

Yisnugopa Madhava Yarman 

"I i 

Madhava Krsna Yarman 

I 

Avinita 

0. — The third branch (Dr. ^astri) (Chukuttur Plate) 
(Kaivara). 

Kohguni 

1 ■ 

Madhava 

I 

Krsna Yarman 


Simha Yarman Yira Yarman 

The possibility, as suggested by Dr. M. H. Krishna, of 
taking the Gahga family as made of only one stock, against 
the results of Dr. Dnbreuil and 6ama ^astri, and based on 
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tlio ajssumption that Hari Yarman had tho surnames Ary a 
and Krsna and that Yisriugopa had the aliases MMhava 
and Simha is little more than a surmise and does not seem to 
be warranted by the available evidence. ]!Tor does there 
to be a necessity or adequate basis for the formation 
of a third collateral line, as Dr. ^astri would have. 

The correct genealogy of the Gahgas, as far as the evidence 
available will help us to frame, would seem to be as follows ^ 
To give the line as far as the time of Avinita, the son of Madhava 
(Tadahgala). 

Kohgnni 

1 

Madhava 


(Talakkad Original) (2nd line) 

Hari Yarman Ary a Yarman 

.r. I i 

Viishniigopa Madhava (Simha Yarman) 

Madhava (Tadlafigala) (Vijaya) Krsna Yarman 

, . I r" 

Avinita, etc., etc. | | 

Simha Yarman Yira Yarman 
Krsna Yarman of Table C and his two sons, figuring as the 
son and grandsons of Madhava alias Simha Yarman. As the 
branch line became extinct with the death of Ylra Yarman, 
the only recognised line of the Y^est Gahgas was what was 
known as the Talakkad line, which became one again with 
Madhava the father of Avinita. 

The entire position was summed up by Mr. Karasimhachar 
in 1922 with reference to the Kudalur Plates of Mara Simha, 
the longest record as yet discovered. 

“The Gahgas ruled over the greater part of the present 
Mysore country, their territory being known as Gangavadi, 
a ninety-six thousand province. The existing Gangadikaras, 
properly Gangavadikaras, who form the largest section of the 
agricultural population of Mysore even now, represent their 

7 ' ? 
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former suT 3 ject 8 . Their earliest capital was Knvalala or Kolar, 
situated to the west of the Palar river in the eastern part of 
Mysore. The capital was subsequently removed to Talakhad 
on the Kaveri, which continued as such until its capture by 
the Colas at the beginning of the eleventh century when the 
Gahga sovereignty came to an end. Though Talakkad was 
the permanent capital, the royal residence was removed to a 
more central position at Manne or Manyapura to the north- 
west of Bangalore in the eighth century in the time of Sripurusa 
during whose long reign the Gahga kingdom may be said to 
have reached the height of prosperity. The Gahgas are stated 
to be of the Janhaviya family and of the Kahvayana-gotra, and 
are usually styled Kohgunivarma-dharma-mahadhiraja (or 
m?jharajadhiraja). They had an elephant for their crest. The 
titles Satyavakya and Nitimarga are, as a rule, applied alter- 
nately to the later kings. The foundation of the Gahga 
kingdom is attributed to the agency of a Jaina teacher of the 
name of Simha hTandi. The chronology suggested by Professor 
Jouveau-Dubreuil on Page 107 of his Ancient History of 
Deccan appears to be reasonable and may be. provisionally 
adopted .” — (Galcutta Oriental Conference Proceedings.) 

The following points of interest are brought out in the 
foregoing account of the dynasty: — 

The association of the origin of the dynasty with a Jaina 
teacher Simha I^andin, and with the Janhaviya-kula. 

The kings bore for their title Kohgunivarma-dharma- 
mahadhiraja (or maharajadhiraja) and had the elephant for 
their crest. 

The question of their original capital-— Talakkad or Kolar 

The Pallava intervention in the political history of 
the dynasty had not been sufficiently noticed in Mr. 
N*arasimhachar’s summary. It is stated in both the Penu- 
konda and the Kudalur Plates that Arya Varman was duly 
installed on the throne by Simha Yarman the Pallava Maharaja 
and his son by the illustrious Pallava king Skanda Yarman. 
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, (A.J?., Madras, 3913-14.) Perhaps there was some dispute 

in regard to the succession after Madbava I, as a result of 
which Arya Yarman was placed as the head of another line, 
with the aid of the Pallavas. As this ^'PaHaya-Ganga'^ line 
hecame extinct after Yira Yarman, the dynasty was continued 
as one stock from the time of Madhava Tadahgala. This 
Pallaya interyention which appears to receive some support 
from the assumption o£ such names as Yisnugopa and Simha 
Yarman by the early kings of the Gahga dynasty, not to mention 
/ the general title Yarman,’’ could be accounted for only on 
the supposition that the territory over which the sovereignty 
of the Gahgas was recognised may have originally belonged 
to the Pallavas under whom they should have held a position 
of vassalage. The Halsi Plates state iJLnd. YI, 25) that 
the Kadamba king was a ‘Wery fire of destruction of the 
Pallavas” while mentioning his war with the Gangas, who 
were obviously their allies. Our evidence seems thus to es- 
tablish clearly the Ganga-Pallava relationship from the earliest 
times in the history of a branch of the Ganga family. As it 
is found that political alliances between dynasties of kings 
depended on marriage alliances, it is not improbable that 
even the first king of the Ganga family had taken to wife a 
princess from the Pallava line. The Pallavas do not appear 
to have possessed any territory or to have extended their 
^ rule over the Mysore country, in any period of their history. 
It is also noteworthy that the Pallava overlordship is attested 
by the grants of two of the earliest kings of the Ganga dynasty. 
Whence came the relation of the Pallavas and the Talakkad 
^ country % This has perhaps to be sought elsewhere and not 
in Mysore. Mr. hTarasimhachar says that the seat of govern- 
ment of the Gangas was originally Kuvalalapura or Kolar from 
which it was changed to Talakkad. It is not possible for him 
to say who effected the change and why. On the other hand, 
some of the earliest grants of the dynasty state that the first 
king was enthroned at Skandapura. 

The Salem District included in the Kongn region and 
f j)robably tho most important portiou of it is practically divided 
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into two parts, the northern half watered by the Pinahini and 
the southern half by the Xaveri. The southern portion was 
and is even now known as Tala-ghat ; while, the Hosnr Talnk 
in the north which fringes on Mysore is styled as Bala-ghat. 
This northern portion was in very ancient times in the posses- 
sion of the Knrumbas who preceded the Pallavas and the 
southern part was held by their neighbonrs, the kings of Kongu. 
By the fifth century A.D., the Kohgu kings seem to have 
pushed forward as far as Nandi-dnrga and they are seen later 
to have been actually in possession of Harihar in the centre 
of. the Mysore country. (Sewell, II.) This invasion of the 
Xohgus, whatever be the circumstances that necessitated it, 
should have taken place only through the Pallava territory 
and not without the connivance of or resistance from these 
neighbours, hostile to them by the simple rule of nature, as 
stated by Kautilya and other framers of Hindu political codes. 
The alliance of the Gahgas of Mysore and the Pallavas and the 
fact of the anointment of two early kings of the Gahga dynasty 
by contemporary Pallava sovereigns amply bear out the assump- 
tion that the Pallavas should have helped Kohguni Varman to 
establish himself at Talakkad in Mysore. 

The Kohgu dynasty of kings was iu existence from at 
least as early as the commencement of the Christian era. The 
Kongu-Desa-MdjaMcal gives the following list of early Kohgu 
kings, whose dates are uncertain : — 

Vira Eaya Cakravartin 

Govinda Eaya 
I , 

K|‘sna Eaya 

Kala Vallabha 

^ . I 

Govmda Eaya 
j Kannara (Kumara) Deva 
Tiru Vikrama 
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The very name Kohguni Varman of the first of the Ganga 
kings, the recurrence in the Ganga list of a few names of the 
early Kohgu kings and the assumption by them of the title 
Kongunivarma-dharraa-mahadhiraja indicate clearly that 
these kings were of Kongu extraction. It is also of some 
interest that Tiru Vikrama of the Kongu family is stated in 
tradition as recorded in the Kongu-Desa-Rdjahhal, as having 
been enthroned at Skandapura, where the first of the Ganga 
family was also enthroned, according to the earliest copper- 
plate grant of the family. To be distinguished from the old 
family of Kongus, they called themselves the “Gahgas” and 
traced their ancestry to the Janhaviya kula which is only the 
family name in Sanskritised form. The seat of their capital 
Talakkad shows likewise that it may have been derived from 
that of their ancestors in the Kohgu country. Obviously, 
Kohguni and his family represented the immigrants into the 
northern country from Kohgu De^a, which was under the 
sovereignty of the Pallavas of Kanchipuram. When he set 
uj) an independent family in the new capital, he was perhaps 
only a vassal of the contemporary PaUava king. The founda- 
tion of this new line of kings in the Mysore country was due to 
the encouragement and support of the Pallavas ; and was per- 
haps set up on the model of the old royal family at Tala-ghat 
in the Kohgu country. The above details might offer an expla- 
nation why the first Ganga grants looked spurious and of 
doubtful authenticity. 

Prom the Kongu-JDSsa-Rdjdlckal, we learn that three early 
kings of the dynasty, Kala VaUabha, Govinda and Kannara 
j Deva, had for their minister a Jaina by name Kaga Kahdi 
(J.B.A.8., VIII). The Udayendiram grant of HastimaUa 
states that the Gahga line owed its greatness to one Simha 
Nandi ; and numbers 67 and 397 from Sravana Belgola that 
“the sharp sword of meditation of the venerable arJiat, which 
cuts asunder the row of stone pillars, the hostile army of the 
gJtdti sins was vouchsafed by Simha Nandi Muni to his disciple 
(Kohguni Yarma) also. Otherwise, how was the soM stone 
pillar, which barred the road to the entry of the goddess of 
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sword*?'’ Whether there was any relation between JSTaga hTandi, 
the minister and preceptor of the early Kohgus and Simha 
Brandi, it is not possible to ascertain. Probably, they belonged 
to the same Guru-parampara, But the mention of Jaina 
teachers in both cases as having been responsible for the 
foundation and strength of these kingdoms appears to be 
another point not to be dismissed as being a mere accident. 

A word seems to be demanded on the insignia of the Gahga 
family which is the ^^elephant”. The Kohgus were famous . 
for their fleet of elephants, as is brought out by the Kongu- 
Besa-Bajahlcah To cite only one instance from G-ahga history 
in support of this, Butuga I is described as routing the Kohgus 
and taking their elephants, the capture being effected by the 
ancient method adopted according to the Panchavari, acceptedly 
a South Indian treatise on the science of capture and training 
of elephants. It may not be unreasonable to suppose that 
the elephant crest of the Gangas of Talakkad was itself a 
borrowing from their ancestors in the Kohgu country. 

Mr. Sewell makes a surmise that the Gangas of Mysore 
came following the earliest known kings of the Kohgu Dynasty 
{Lists of Antiguities, II, 190) ; but could not pursue the point 
further to supplement or substantiate it. The very origin of 
the dynasty from ''Gahga” and the assumption of their 
affinity to the dubious Janhaviya kula, against the facts stated 
above, may show well enough that it was meant to distinguish 
this line from the early Kohgus and in their anxiety to have 
a separate title for themselves. It would appear from what 
has been indicated above that the Gangas of Talakkad were ^ 
only a continuation of the Kohgu family and their history 
a later chapter of that of the kings of Kohgu Desa. 
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STUDIES IN BIRD-MYTHS 
No. XLVIII 

By Sarat Chandra Mitra, M.A., B.L. 

[On a Tibetan Didactic Myth about the Outwitting of the Crow by a Frog] 

The Tibetans are a Mongoloid race of people inhabiting Tibet 
-which is situated to the north of the Himalaya mountains. They 
are Buddhist by religion and have many quaint manners and 
customs. They have an interesting mass of folklore; Among 
others, they narrate the folio-wing didactic myth about the 
outwitting of the Crow by a Prog. It is as follows : — 

The Prog and tb,b Cro-w 

Once upon a time, a crow c.aught a frog and flew to the 
roof of a house to eat him. The crow was about to eat iiim 
when the frog said: “My father, who is very powerful and 
lives near by, wiU kill you if you eat me.” So the crow re- 
moved him to another part of the roof and was about to eat 
him. Then the frog said : “ My uncle, who is very powerful, 
and lives close by, will kill you if you eat me.” So the crow 
flew with the frog to the edge of a well and was about to eat 
him. Then the frog said : “ O crow, if you v/het your beak 
upon that stone yonder, you will be able to eat me very easily.” 
Hearing this, the crow flew off to a distant stone to whet her 
beak. As soon as this was done, the frog leapt down into the 
water of the well. After the crow had returned, she did not 
And the frog. Thinking him to be in the well, she said : “ O 
Prog, come as I have now whetted my beak.” But the frog 
tauntingly said : “ O sister crow, I cannot get up the sides of 
the -well.” So saying, the frog dived into the water of the 
weU, and disappeared. Thus the crow was outwitted by the 
frog.* 


*Vide the folktale entitled : “ The Frog and the Crow ” in The 
Folktales of All Natwns. Edited by P. H. Lee. Published by 
George G. Harrap & Co., London, 1931, page 930. 
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Prom a study of the foregoing myth, we find that : — 

{a) It is a didactic story and points the moral that even 
large and powerful creatures like the crow may be outwitted 
by such insignificant beings like the frog. 

(&) Similarly, stories pointing the aforesaid moral are 
current among many races of people all over the globe. I 
have already dealt with them in my paper entitled On Some 
Beast Apologues of a New Type'' which has been published in 
Man in India, Vol. VI, pages 14-25. 

(c) The aboriginal inhabitants of the island of Papua or 
New Guinea narrate a similar myth entitled '' TJie Ant and the 
Pheasant" in which the birds are defeated by such an insigni- 
ficant creature as an ant. 

(d) The crow which is referred to in this myth must be 
the jungle crow {Oorvus Macrothy uchus) which inhabits the 
Himalayan region and therefore must also be a denizen of 
Tibet. 

{e) From this myth, we find that the Tibetans construct 
roofed houses and also dig wells. 





STUDIES IN PLANT^MYTHS 
No* XXVI 

By Sabat Chandra Mitra, M.A., B.L. 

[Tha Pumpkin-Lore of the Negroes of Jamaica] 

Txie island of Jamaica is one of West Indies or Antilles and 
belongs to Great Britain. It is the largest and most important 
of her possessions in that quarter of the globe. It is situated 
ninety miles south of Cuba ‘'The Pearl of the Antilles'". The 
majority of the population of Jamaica consists of Xegroes 
who are very superstitious and entertain many quaint and 
curious beliefs about the cultivation of plants specially about 
the pumpkin. 

Their pumpkin-lore consists of the following belief : — 
“Much lore attaches to the pumpkin which is a very old 
favourite in ISTegro provision-grounds. To keep the plant 
from running to vine and to jxersuade it to go about its business 
of bearing fruit and of bearing gourds with meat instead of 
'heavy inside" called pumpkin guts, imitative magic is em- 
ployed. If a person walks about too much after or before 
planting pumpkin-seed, the vine will also run about over the 
ground without bearing anything. The thing to do is to plant 
the first thing in the morning before eating or drinking and 
after planting to sit down quietly for an hour and do nothing 
at all or sit down flat, fold up your legs and put a stone over 
your head. If the vine still seems inclined to run, send a 
pregnant woman to tread upon it. If you point towwd young 
pumpkins when they are coming out, they will drop off the 
vine ; instead gesture with the clenched fist."* 

If we carefully examine the aforementioned pumpkin-lore, 
we will find that — 


*Vide “ Black Roadway s,"' A Study of Jamaican Folk Life^ 
by Martha Warren Beckwith, Chapel Hill, The University of North 
Carohna Press, 1929, pages 26-27. 
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{a) These beliefs are mostly based upon imitative or 
sympathetic magic. The ISTegroes of Jamaica are the 
descendants of the Kegro slaves who were, in the olden times, 
brought from Africa to work in the sugarcane plantations of 
the West Indies. The former have inherited from their 
African ancestors, who were in a low plane of culture, their 
superstitious beliefs. Most people in a low plane of culture 
are great believers in imitative magic. For instance, the 
Australian savages for the purpose of increasing the supply 
of ants and ants’ eggs use an ant-polo. See the photograph 
at page 612 of Children's Colour Booh of Lands and Peoples, 
Yol. II. In the letter-press to this picture, it is stated that 
"'To increase by magic their supply of ants and ants’ eggs 
for food, two men decorated with white down, and having 
a pole to represent a tree, go through the motions of searching 
for ants at the imaginary roots of the pole.’’ 

Then again at page 613 of the same work, there is a photo- 
graph illustrating the Emu man engaged in his magic rites. 
In this picture, this magician is depicted as hoping to make 
Emus plentiful for the hunters of his tribe. He wears his 
high, slender head-dress made of twigs, the down of birds and 
human hair, so that he may resemble an Emu, the ostrich-like 
bird of Australia. 

Then again the Horth American Indian, eager to kill a 
bear to-morrow, will hang up a rude grass image of one and 
shoot it, believing that this symbolic act will make the real 
one happen.* 

(&) The next point of importance is the hTegro belief 
that no one should point with his forefinger at the fruits when 
they are growing, lest by doing so the fruits will drop off or 
wither away. 

It is curious to find that this I^egro belief is quite similar 
to the Bengali Hindu belief that no body should point with 
his forefinger at fruits or flowers which are just budding forth 


*Vide Anthropology, by E. J), Tylor, d.c.l., ll.d., p.b.s., London : 
Macmillan & Oo., Limited, 1913, page 840. 
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or blooming and that if anybody will do so the newly budding 
or blooming fruits and flowers will wither away. 

I am of opinion that this belief is based on another super- 
stition that the forefinger is poisonous or emits a poisonous 
influence which kills the flowers and the fruits if they are 
pointed at with this finger. 



REVIEWS 


Evolution of Hindu Moral Ideals 
By Sir P. S. Sivaswamy Aiyar, K.C.8.I., C.I.E., LL.D. 

{Published by the Calcutta University. Ms. 2-8-0 or is, (yd.) 

The subject for the Kamala Lectures was well chosen and the 
lecturer was perhaps one of the greatest living Indians who 
could elucidate the theme of the discourses. As lawyer, states- 
man, educationist and thinker, Sir Sivaswamy Aiyar’s reputa- 
tion is well known for half a century and Mr. Mukerjee did well 
to leave the subject of the lectures to the author. Por, apart 
from its interest to the student of social history, the 
evolution of Hindu moral ideals has also a valuble practical 
bearing upon some of the problems which affect the social 
Life and evolution of India. The Harijan movement is, for 
example, an instance in point. While the reforming zeal and 
ambition of the legislator should not outrun the limit of 
discretion, the Sanatanist would not be well advised in entrench- 
ing himself behind the orthodox custom and social usage as 
such. The legislature has to consider whether the society is 
ripe for a proposed change and whethjer public opinion supports 
it. That is also the basis of the Queen’s Proclamation guarantee- 
ing religious neutrality. Any enactment necessary for 
suppression of inhuman, immoral or cruel practices or injurious 
customs is not the criterion from which all proposed legislation 
has to be judged. Exigencies of the times form the guiding test 
as we know they have formed in the past for change in the rules 
of the Hindu Dharma 6astras and the Hindu ethical ideals. 

For the purposes of his inquiry, Sir Sivaswamy Aiyar does 
not consider it necessary to discuss the origin of our moral 
ideals in biological instincts or in the social customs and practices 
of primitive tribes. Hor does he go back to the ethnical origins 
of Hindu Society and the different streams of culture comprised 
in Hinduism. Much less, into the question of the Original 
Aryan and non-Aryan elments of Hindu culture and ethics. 
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Hindu Society as it existed 2,500 years ago and more, when 
/ it acquired the consciousness of a common social structure, 
common religious beliefs and common moral ideals furnishes 
a proper landmark for a beginning. 

The history of the ethical ideals of the Hindus presents a 
few striking features. They have not remained stationary but 
have changed in various directions from time to time ; and 
there is no breach of continuity in the main web of Indian culture. 
]!Sro catastrophic changes mark off one period from another and 
again it cannot be said that any particular change is not the 
result of a natural process of evolution or due to the germs 
of change inherent in the Hindu system of thought and culture. 
Speculations in the fields of religion and ethics are given a wide 
berth. Lastly, the influence of foreign culture is noticeable 
more in the emphasis laid upon ideas at work and in the accelera- 
tion of the process of change than in the introduction of new 
ideas. 

Hinduism has shown a capacity to absorb the beliefs and 
practices of many races and tribes and while exercising an 
influence upon the minds and habits of the people brought 
within its fold, has also been influenced by its contact with 
them. The laws and religion of the Hindus are mostly of 
Brahminical origin, in the sense that the authors were mostly 
Brahmans. But Hinduism as ordinarily understood connotes 
among other things belief in the authority of the Vedas and 
other sacred writings of the ancient sages, in the immortality 
of the soul and a future life, in .the existence of a supreme 
god, in the theory of Karma and rebirth, in the worship of 
ancestors, in the social organisation represented by the four 
main castes, in the theory of the four stages of life and in the 
theory of the four Purusdrthas or ends of human endeavour. 

The Dharma 6astra is practically co- extensive with the 
whole sphere of the duties of man. The Hindu is satisfied with 
tracing the origin of rules to some extent to scripture or some 
authoritative tradition and does not press home the question 
as to the rational basis of the rule. The Greek thinker’s specu- 
lations were based upon the foundation of pure reason and the 
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attempt to discover a moral standard on a rational basis has 
engaged tbe attention of modern thinkers far more than of the 
ancients. In early Greek thought traditional law was supreme 
as it was eternal and its source was lost in the darkness out of 
which things come ; and in India the foundations of ethics were 
sought to be laid upon the firm rock of revelation. The ^ruti 
has been handed down to us by immemorial tradition. The 
ethical rules laid down by the Hindu scriptures are generally 
in accord with the notions of morality accepted in civilised 
communities. The Hindu Law has not in fact been as rigid and 
stagnant as might have been expected from the theory of the 
law books. 

In Chapter II are considered the changes in ethico-legal 
conceptions, with reference to marriage, sonship, property, 
liability for ancestor’s debts, maintenance, inheritance, 
stridhana, illegitimate son’s right to inherit, and exclusion 
from inheritance. The Hindu Law as administered in our 
courts, modifying the earlier views of text-writers, in consonance 
with the progressive views of civilised society, are summar- 
ised in a remarkable manner. The next chapter deals exclu- 
sively with woman, the estimation in which she is held, the 
status occupied by her in society and the treatment accorded 
to her. These are justly regarded as marks of the degree of 
civilisation and culture attained in any country. Passing on 
from caste and slavery dealt with in the next two chapters, 
we reach law and justice in Chapter VI. The social order of 
the Hindus was founded not upon the comparatively modern 
democratic principle of equality, but upon the conception 
of a social hierarchy based upon caste and sanctioned by 
religion. Then again the institution of Kingship was created 
by God for the protection of the people and the King was 
allegorically represented as an incarnation of the eight guardian 
deities of the world. While supposed to possess divine power, 
he was not above the law but bound to observe and enforce 
the precepts of the Dharma ^astra and his subjects were bound 
to obey aU lawful orders and decrees issued by him. Eeference 
is ^Iso made to the principles of ethics governing the oonduet of 
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duels and battles and wars. Amongst miscellaneous topics in 
Chapter YIII are included ahimsa, cleanliness, restriction on 
foreign languages and travel, penances and Sandtanadharma. 
The doctrine of Karma naturally occupies a prominent place 
in the evolution of Hindu moral ideals, as being one of the 
essential tenets of the Hindu religion and profoundly influencing 
Hindu thought and life. It is based upon certain beliefs and 
assumptions : (1) Every act or deed is followed by consequences, 
not merely of a physical but of a mental and moral 
character as well and it produces an effect upon the character, 
disposition, instincts and tendencies of the agent. SamsTcdra 
or msand indicates the physical, mental and moral traits with 
which a person is imbued and which emanate from previous 
experiences or actions. They form part of his personality 
and are borne by him in his life-time and carried into a future 
existence. (3) The consequences of a person’s acts not being 
fully worked out in this life demand a future life for their 
fruition, (3) Inequalities in worldly position conflict with 
our sense of justice and our conception of the benevolence 
of God call for an explanation compatible with the moral 
Government of the universe. (4) The doctrine of the im- 
mortality of the soul which justifles the behef in a future 
existence of the individual soul equally justifles its pre- 
existence. And (6) Happiness or suffering may be due to circum- 
stances beyond man’s control indeed but do not rule out the 
idea being derived from a former birth. Sir Sivaswamy Aiyar 
concedes that the doctrine of Karma is not successful in solving 
all the problems of good or evil but he believes it is much more 
than a theory. It affords at least as satisfactory a basis for 
morality consistent with our conception of the goodness and 
benevolence of God as under any other system. 

Any work on the evolution of Hindu moral ideals wiU not 
be complete without a consideration of certain fundamental 
questions relating to the means and end of conduct, conception 
of duty, duty for its own sake and adMTcdrihJieda. After 
adverting to the charges levelled against Hindu ethics, the 
author proceeds to refer to some of the principles peculiar 
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to Hinduism. Tliey are: (1) The doctrine of Karma, (2) Self- 
discipline and self-control for the regulation and co-ordination 
of human impulses and instincts for the perfection of character, 
(3) Ahimsa, (4) Kindness to lower animals, (5) Toleration, to 
which Svtoii Yivekananda drew particular attention at Chicago 
before the Parliament of Beligions, (6) Freedom of thought, 
(7) Stress on obligations before rights, (8) The metaphysical 
doctrine of the identity of the Atman or individual soul with 
the Brahman or Universal Soul, (9) The Turusarihas and 
(10) Adhikdrihheda. The ethical conceptions embodied in 
Hindu literature have moulded the life and thought of Hindus 
for ages and have now been brought into contact with those 
of the rest of the civilised world and are undergoing transforma- 
tion under the impact of new economic conditions, scientific 
knowledge, Western civilisation and literature and the social 
and political movements and ideas of Europe and America. 

The joint Hindu family tended to check the growth of 
individualism and fostered the habit of mutual help within 
the family circle ; but it has proved unsuitable to modern condi- 
tions and yielded under the pressure of the influence of Western 
thought. Our ideas and outlook on life have been profoundly 
guided and controlled by the culture of the West permeating 
the Indian Sun. Trade and commerce, nationality and 
patriotism,, scientifle progress, expansion of knowledge, growth 
in numbers, have ah contributed towards the changed conditions 
of modern life in this country. These have practically reduced 
ritualism and ceremonial observances to a minimum and it is 
only occasionally they play any prominent part. The process 
of disintegration in the system of caste relating particularly 
to restrictions on occupations is complete while that concerning 
inter-dining is going on apace. That relating to inter -marriage 
is also slowly giving way in sub-sections of the main caste. 
Women are gaining ground and claiming equality with men. 

What India needs is to realise itself, to broaden out her 
spiritual heritage and '' to continue to build along the same 
inspiring lines, without being confined to a slavish imitation 
Qi other ideals than our own — ^regarding ideas of private 
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property, economic independence of the sexes, marriage and 
matrimony and divorce, and a hundred other matters where 
India has indeed a message to give to the world. 

Hindu ethics has undergone changes, though slowly and 
gradually in response to the varying conditions of the times. 
The ancient Hindus believed in the theory of cycles of growth, 
decay and dissolution and in the repetition of history in the 
Universe. There has been however on the whole a rise to a 
higher conception of ethical duties. Future sanctions are 
aids to morality and disbelief in these may not after all be an 
unmixed good in all stages of society, 

S. S. 


Archaeological Survey of Mysore — Annual Report for 1931 

About a dozen monuments were discovered and surveyed 
during the year, including a fine stone-built pond of unique 
design at Hulikere near Halebid and more than twice the 
number were resurveyed in detail including the famous Kesava 
Temple at Belur. Eighty out of a total number of 100 newly 
discovered inscriptions are published and the earliest of these 
is connected with the death of the famous Ganga Euler Bhutuga* 
In the Amritesvara temple at Amritapura in the Tarikere 
Taluk is an inscription on a large slab set up in the south-east 
of the temple, claimed to be the composition of the well-known 
Kannada Poet Janna. Hale Sringeri Village is about two 
furlongs to the west of Sringeri with about one Brahman and 
twenty other houses. A smah mud shrine contains the old 
Yidyasankara Linga, about six feet high. The Yidyasankara 
image is l|ft. high in Yoga-mudra with a sannyasi disciple on 
either side. Compared with this, it will be .clear that the 
image to which I have referred in my article on ^‘An Ancient 
Image at Hampi ” may not be that of Yidyasankara. In his 
notes on Yidyaranyapura, Br. Krishna says that Yidyaranya 
also must have been a Karnataka. But Yidyasankara is said 
to have been a 'coli’ since some holis’ have set up his image 
in the Agrahara.’’ This rt^temeiit is evidently traditional, 

§ r 
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picked Tip during the course of the inquiries but it deserves 
further investigation. 

The detailed ‘ re-study ’ of the Belur temple is worth 
careful perusal by the reader. The beautiful pond at Hulikere 
near Belui' appears to have had twenty-seven niches or shrines 
representing the lunar constellations and it was probably 
constructed during the reign of the Hoysala iltosimha about 
12G9 A.D. The Hoysala temple at Kubatur near Shiral- 
koppa is Chalukyan and belongs to about 1100 A.D. There are 
no definite Hoysala features and it suggests that the Hoysala 
borrowed the Chalukyan model with improvements thereon. 

After dealing with some coins of the Vijayanagara Kings 
in Part III, Dr. Krishna in the next part gives a critical account 
of SuktisudJiarnava by Mallikarjuna, belonging to the reign 
of the Hoysala King Some^vara, a work which is considered to 
be a great anthology of old Kannada poetry. He agrees with 
Dr. A. Venkatasubbiah that the author of this work is identical 
with the composer of the inscription in the Basral temple, 
dated 1237 A.D. and that he is Cidananda Mallikarjuna. 
Rao Bahadur Karasimhachar appears to consider Oidananda- 
kavi and Mallikarjuna as two different individuals. His son 
was Kesiraja and his father-in-law Sumanobana, the general 
and poet of Vlra-Karasimha’s Court. There is disagreement 
again regarding religion, vis., whether he was a Jain or a Smartha 
Brahman. Then regarding the date, after great discussion, 
the view expressed is that the date' of the work is o 1237 A.D. 
The historical information in the work is meagre but it is a 
unique work in Indian Kavya literature. 'While it has no 
plot, unlike the ordinary anthologies it definitely adopts the 
machinery of a Maha Kavya. It is a store-house of great 
Kannada poetry and is itself of a high literary value. 

We congratulate Dr. Krishna on the excellent work which 
he has done during the year of the Report under review. 
The cultural side of the activities of the Mysore University 
is in very safe hands and the encomiums which his work has 
received from distinguished scholars all over the world is re- 
markable testimony to the work which is being conducted 
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under his able guidance in the Department of Archaeology in 
Mysore. 

8. S. 

Archaeological Survey of Mysore— Annual Report for 1932 

Tn the report before us, Dr. Krishna continues a detailed study 
of important architectural monuments in the State, Soma- 
nathx)ur, Talkad, Tkkeri, Keladi and Harihara being included 
in this survey. An important copper plate of the Ganga King 
Krishnavarma has been discovered and published. Attention 
may be drawn to the following : (1) The images of Sankara (?) 
and Kannappa (Plate IV) belonging to the Vaidyesvara Temple, 
Talkad, (2) Dhanvantari (?) (Plate VI), (3) Votive has reliefs 
at Ikkeri (Plate XTI), (4) Relievo portrait of a Chief and Vastu- 
purusha in the Virabhadra Temple (Plate XIV) and (5) the 
image of Harihara (Plate XV). This last is a little larger than 
life-size and wears a wakuta showing jaPi on the right side and 
kirita on the left, with hands disposed in the four poses. The 
face has a realistic appearance. We agree with Dr. Krishna 
wholeheartedly, that the Talgunda temple should be restored 
and properly preserved. 

In the section relating to numismatics, a large number 
of coins of the Vijayanagara Dynasty has been studied and 
some suggestions have been made concerning the crest which 
appears on the earlier coins. 

The most important part of the report for the year is 
what relates to Vidyaranyakdlajmna an account of which has 
been furnished for the first time. The details in this work 
are said to bear a close resemblance to what we find in the 
Edjakdlanirnaya and the SivatattvaratndJcara as well as the 
Guruvamsa Kdvya. The important points to note here are 
these : (1) Vidyaranya is different from MMhava. (2) Harihara 
and Bukka were guards in the treasury of Pratapa Budra and 
were serving under Kumara Eamanatha. (3) The Harihara 
princes defeated the Hoysalas. (4) Kriya^akti was a disciple 
of Vidyaranya. And (5) the date of the foundation of Vijaya- 
pagara coincide^ with 1336 except for minor differepces, It 
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not possible to refer to these matters in detail here and I 
expect to refer to them in my articles on the Foundation 
of the Vijayanagara Empire’’ in due course. 

The reports are coming in quick succession and we hope 
Dr. Krishna will be enabled to bring them up-to-date. 

S. S. 


The Elements of Logic (in Tamil) 

By Key. Fk. P. S. Jnakapbatcasam 
Balapundit, Mirisuvil, Jaffna, Ceylon 
(With A Foreword by W. R. Watson, B.A., B.Sc,, 
Divisional Inspector of Schools, Ceylon. Price Calico Bs, 2-B-O 
and Boards Bs. 1-12-0) 

Dissemination of modern knowledge through the proyincial 
Yernacnlars inaugurates a new era in the history of educational 
progress in India. Bengal proved to be a pioneer in this matter. 
The South Indian languages are now coming into line. In 
recent years books on modern subjects are being written in the 
Dravidian languages like Tamil, Telugu and Kannada by 
persons who have themselves had the benefits of modern English 
education. The contact these are establishing between the 
English- educated Indians on the one hand and the non-English- 
knowing people on the other is a healthy sign of the times. 
Modern thought can filter down to the people only through 
the vernacular. Popular adult education is rendered possible 
only in this manner. Fr. Jnanaprakasam’s little book The 
Elements of Logic in Tamil is a laudable attempt in adapting 
Western techniques and modes of thinking to the needs of the 
Tamils. In this the author has been eminently successful. Within 
the compass of a small volume he has compressed matter that 
would suffice an Intermediate student preparing himself for 
his examination in Logic. The treatment of the subject is 
based on Creighton’s An Introduction to Logic, Welton’s A 
Manual of Logic and Latta and Macbeath’s The Elements of 
Logie, In conveying the ideas of Modern Logic which includes 
Deduction based on the Aristotelian Tradition and Induction 





or Scientific Method as it is treated in modern text-books on 
the subject, the author has succeeded in a very large measure 
judging from the difficulties he had to overcome, especially 
the one due to adopting suitable terminology in Tamil that 
would correspond to the terms that form the technical counters 
of European Logic, His studies of Tarha ^dstra have been of 
great help to him in this matter. One specially notes with 
delight the questions he has framed on each chapter for exercise 
in the subject on the lines of any good text~book of Logic in 
English. The list of technical terms with their Tamil equiva- 
lents and an exhaustive index add to the usefulness of the book. 

We congratulate the author on his valuable contribution 
to the store-house of modern literature in Tamil. 

M. y. 


The Tresse Iron- Age Megalithic Monument 

{Sir Robert Mond^s Excavation) 

{Its quadruple sculptured breasts and their relation to the •> 
mother -goddess cult) 

By V. 0. 0. OoLLTJM 

{Oxford University Fress^ London, Humphrey Milford^ 1936. 

10s 6d.) 

In this work Sir Eobert Mond has undertaken, for the owner 
Baron Eobert Surcouf, by permission of the French Ministry 
of Fine Arts to publish a report on the excavation of a hitherto 
unexcavated Allde Couverte of the GaUo-Eoman period with 
realistic sculptures in relief of two double pairs of human breasts, 
etc., at Tressd, St. Mulo, together with an exhaustive compara- 
tive study of the cult resposnible for the symbolism of the 
twin pairs of human breasts. Thirty -five plates and fourteen 
figures are included in the book under review. 

The monument though originally noticed so far back as 
1880 had not been excavated so far and the work of excavation 
started in 1929. A detailed account of the site, the history 
of the monument and the work of excavation are given. The 
megalithic tombs with which we are here concerned apparently 
belong to the degenerate megalithic engineering kind which 



gives the impression of an attempt hj unskilled builders to 
copy a type of structures rather than to follow closely a technique 
of construction. The author considers that structures of this 
kind betray the presence of human burials and these remains 
confirm that view. After the work of excavation was over, 
the remains have been rebuilt in siiu and the monument has 
been restored in a safe condition for visitors. It will be 
unnecessary for us to consider in detail the pottery and other 
wares discovered on this occasion. Even though hand-made 
and field-turned fabrics are found contemporaneously in one 
tomb and pots thrown on the wheels and pots hand-fashioned 
are discovered simultaneously, this picture is regarded as reveal- 
ing a pro^dncial society in a comparatively highly organised 
industrial phase iucompatible neither with the period of 
Domitians nor the secluded settlements of native tribesmen 
in the forests of northern Armorica. It further irresistably 
suggests a funeral custom under which people belonging to 
various classes of society brought such ceramic offerings as they 
could afford to purchase. 

More important than either of these or the metallic objects 
and beads or the iron one-edged sword or even tbe hones and 
the skeleton in these remains are the double pairs of human 
breasts sculptured in relief. The work is realistic and beautiful in 
its sensibility, for the two pairs on the transversal stone are the 
pointed breasts of a young girl and those of the western stone 
are the full breasts of a mother. (See Plate 31 facing p. 31 ; 
and Plate 17 facing p. 29.) The portrait studies appear to 
have been taken from two different young virgins in Plate 21. 
If it is correct to date the monument to the period of Roman 
intercourse with Gauls, the author says these symbols are easily 
explained as representing the great mother whose cult was 
popular in the country at the time having spread from Asia 
Minor, Syria and other parts. For a careful study of comparative 
religion and theosophy leaves no doubt that she was one and the 
same female princiide of creation, god-head or life. This cult 
was as old as civilisation itself and as such flourished particu- 
larly in Mesopotamia, Asia Minor, Syria and Egypt. Further 



east it was at once more theosophical in its exposition and 
less purely anthropomorphic in its symbolism. 

For a detailed and exhaustive discussion of this subject we 
would refer the interested reader to the excellent work under 
review. 8, S. 


Annual Bibliography of Indian Archaeology for 1933 
{Kern Imtituie, Leyden) 

Vol. VIII 

It is most pleasing to observe that the authorities of the Kern 
Institute have surmounted successful! j*- the difficulties that 
lay before them and continued the useful work which they 
have been doing for the past several years. And we are grateful 
to the several donors who have responded to the appeal of the 
Institute for .assistance. 

A new feature introduced into the present volume Avhich 
has reduced its bulk without affecting its usefulness consists in 
the employment of certain abbreviations, omission of academic 
and honorific titles of auihors and not dealing with publications 
separately when they are also reviewed, unless in exceptional 
cases. A reference to the Bibliography does not make us 
realise any appreciable difference , in this method from the 
treatment in the earlier volumes. 

Amongst the excavations at Persepolis in Iran, by the 
courtesy of Dr. Herzfeld, has been produced a group of Indians 
and another of the Scythians (or 6akas). It is pointed out 
“ that the 6aka of the tribute procession of Xerxes, although 
they, are absolutely identical with the Saka Tigrafciianda, are 
not those, but are the Saka Paradraya of Southern Russia, 
somewhere near the Cimmerian Bosporus (Crimea). Of the 
three Indian Satrapies, only the Hindus (Sind) are represented. 
The animal is meant to be a wild ass, the man in front carries 
a flexible stick over his shoulder, not a scale. The very first 
figure to the right is the Persian usher, who holds by the hand 
the chief of the mission.” 
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Concerning tlie mysterious script of the Indus Valley, atten- 
tion is drawn to a paper on the '' Seals of Ancient Indian Style 
Found ^t Ur ’’ published by Mr. C. J. Gadd in the ProGeedings of 
the British Academy and Mr. G. de Ilevesy’s startling discovery 
that the script of the Indus Valley shows certain analogies 
to that found on wooden tablets in the Easter Island has evoked 
considerable interest. The inscription found at the Chhada^ila 
monastery in the Kalawan area in the North-West is of consider- 
able importance as supplying a reliable basis for the dating of 
the Gandhara sculptures which were discovered along with it. 
The volume contains a review of the progress of archaeological 
work in different parts and we wish the survey will hereafter 
include Mysore also. In the Netherlands India the Northern 
Temple of Prambanan was completely rebuilt in 1932 and 
some provisional repairs carried out on the Brahma Temple. 
A bronze Buddha image was discovered in the desa (village) 
of Sempaga, situated at the mouth of the Karama river, on the 
West Coast of Celebes. This evidently belongs to the famous 
School of Buddhist Art which flourished at Amravati on the 
river Krishna during the first centuries of the Christian era 
and may therefore be regarded as one of the earliest relics of 
the Hindu period so far known in the Malay Archipelago. 

S. S. 

The Gangas of Talkad 
By M. V. Krishna Bao, M.A., B.T. 

Mysore University 

(J5. G. Paul cfc Co., Publishers^ Madras. Price Rs. 3) 

A MONOGRAPH on the Gangas of Talkad is particularly welcome 
at a time, when, thanks to the energetic efforts of Dr. M. H. 
Krishna of Mysore, more grants of an important character of 
the Ganga Dynasty are'being discovered. Mr. M. V. Krishna 
Bao, the author of the book under review, has, we think, wisely 
refrained from entering into a discussion in detail of the thorny 
and complicated problems relating to the Ganga genealogy or 
chronology while at the same time he has indicated to some 
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extent the nature of these problems. In Mysore Gazetteer of 
Mr. Bice and in the revised edition of the same by Kajacharita 
Visharada Bao Sahib 0. Hayavadana Bao, these topics are 
dealt with in great detail and all arguments advanced relating 
to them to which also the interested reader may turn. 

The G-angas ruled over Mysore and Coorg for several 
centuries and while their very name was once lost in oblivion, 
by diligent research of scholars, they have been restored to 
their place in history. We are grateful to Bice, Narasimhachar 
and Krishna Sastri, amongst others, for the knowledge that 
we possess of this well-known line of Mysore Kings, which brings 
back to us memories of an ancient greatness linking Mysore 
with the past and carrying Mysore forward to the times till the 
powerful armies of Bajaraja the Great and of the Hoysala 
princes put an end to the independent existence of the Gangas 
in the eleventh century. 

There are not, unfortunately, a large number of stone 
inscriptions of this dynasty of the Gangas till we come towards 
the close of the seventh century. It is not always safe to rely on 
copper plates, fifty-two of which have been collected and 
referred to in the Mysore Gazetteer, Of these seventeen plates 
bear no dates and nine give wrong dates. Sir John Fleet once 
led a severe criticism against what he called the “ spurious 
series of Ganga plates but later on he modided his views to a 
very large extent and lie had indeed veered round to the view 
of Bice. Subsequently, a number of grants have been dis- 
covered and even after the publication of the revised Mysore 
Gazetteer, we have been fortunate to discover new grants, in- 
cluding lithic ones. The severe tests applied by Sir John Fleet 
have been adopted by iSTarasimhachar and Ganga genealogy 
has been built up from the plates which have stood the exacting 
standard set up by Fleet. His objections to relying on several 
Ganga plates related to (1) the corrupt language of the record, 
(2) serious orthographical errors, (3) rude execution, (4) pal^eo- 
graphical differences, (6) long periods assigned to Kings in the 
record, (6) suspicious forms of the names given to the engravers 
of and the witnesses to grants, and (7) lack of external or internal 
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evidences corroborative of statements in the grants. The 
Penugonda Plates of Madhava III discovered by Krishna Sastri 
in 1913 stood Fleet’s tests and he regarded them as genuine 
(J.B.A.8., 1915, pp. 4-71-472) and Bice wrote about them 
(Ep. Ind., XIV, p. 340). In all probability, even the spurious 
plates while forged perhaps regarding the operative portion of 
the grants, i.e., gifts, did really embody the tradition relating to 
genealogy and were copies of or from genuine grants. Differ- 
ence amongst scholars has now shifted to the details concerning 
Ganga genealogy and chronology. 

The Gangas were a line of kings who probably came 
originally from the north and settled down at Perur whence 
they advanced in succeeding generations towards Mysore. 
The accredited founder of the Ganga Dynasty was one Konguni- 
varma, an appellation borne by almost all the later Ganga 
rulers. Mr. S. V. Visvanatha, in an article published in this 
issue, attempts to trace a connection between the founder of 
the Ganga Dynasty and the Kongus. There is no reason to 
disbelieve the existence of a Ganga Dynasty up to the time of 
Durvinita even though there have been disputes in the past 
about the genuineness of the Mercara and Kagaraangala Plates. 
Prof. Dubreuil suggested that there was a Paruvi line distinct 
from the original or Talkad branch. Dr. Shama Sastri on the 
basis of his ■ discoveries showed that there was one Krishna- 
varman and his sons Simhavarman and Vira Varman and 
suggested that he started the Kaivara branch. The lake plates 
lend support to the theory of Dr. Shama Sastri that there were 
three different branches springing from Madhava I. Possibly, 
the genealogical tables would have to be reconciled whether 
there are two lines or three. As I have stated elsewhere,'^ 

“ In dealing with the inscriptions of the year (.1930), Dr. Krishna 
has taken advantage of the publication of the Keregalur Plates 
of Madhava II who established Sangamapura in Sendrakavi- 
shaya to review the important records 336 and 88 of the Western 
Gangas, each with a different genealogy. There are difficulties 


^ Q.J.M.S., Vol. 26, pp. 315-18. 
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in accepting the theory that the dynasty only one. To 
hold that the dynasty of the Pemigonda Plates is different 
from that of the Keregalhr Plates would he based upon two 
assumptions : (1) that Krishnayarma of the Penugonda Plates 
became independent of the Pallaya yoke though his father 
and grandfather were crowned by the Pallava overlords ; 
and (2) that the reigns of four generations of this branch equalled 
in length two of the Talkad branch. Hence comes the third 
view that there were three distinct branches of the Gangas.” 
Then, ' 'The dynasty mentioned in the Keregalur and Marasimha 
Plates, which was perhaps the main branch, was described 
from Kongunivarma and Madhava I, through Harivarma 
whose son was Vishnugopa. Vishnugopa’s son was Tadangala 
Madhava or Madhava II who granted the Keregalur Plates 
and who was the father of Avinita. This Avinita of the Talkad 
branch appears to have acquired possession of the Paruvi area. 
It is also possible that the Ganga empire was divided, after the 
death of Madhava I, perhaps owing to a disputed succession 
between his sons Harivarma, Krishnavarma and Aryavarma, 
who got respectively Talkad, Kaivara and Paruvi. The Pallava 
Emperor Simhavarma probably intervened on behalf of 
Aryavarma and crowned him. The separation of the kingdoms 
appears to have existed for two or four generations between 
400 and 500 A.D. However, it was the Talkad Dynasty which 
ultimately won the mastery. Dr. Krishna further says 
that this theory has also its weak points. Ko. 36 (DevarahaUi 
Inscription) is important in Ganga history as being the first 
lithic record of early times in which the Ganga genealogy is 
traced to the time of Sivamara and the genealogy given therein 
closely follows that of the Talkad Gangas found in numerous 
copper plates but not the special genealogy mentioning Arya- 
varma and Krishnavarma as in the Penugonda and Bendigana- 
halli Plates but in Ko. 88 (the Kudlur Plates) of Madhavavarma 
the genealogy is identical with that given in the Penugonda 
Plates. Whether it is possible to reconcile these conflicting 
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views and establisli that these rulers all belonged fo one stock 
is more than can be stated from the present materials. We 
connot assert that Madhava and Simha are aliases for Vishnu- 
gopa and that Arya and Krishna were the surnames of Hari- 
varma. We have to accept the view of Bao Bahadur 
E. Karasimhachar expressed with reference to the Kudlur Plates. 

The Gangas belonged to the Janhaveya or Gangakula. 
Their country, Gangavadi, was also called Srirajya. It is 
certainly very difficult to say that the Gangas represent a 
Kanva offshoot in the south of India. Kolar was the chief 
city at the time of the foundation and the capital was later 
shifted" to Talkad. In the seventh century Mankunda and 
in the eighth Manne were their residential capitals. The 
important dates of this dynasty depend upon an interpreta- 
tion of the earlier copper plates with corroborative evidences 
from lithic records and from the prolific literature of the period. 
The date of Madhava I himself would have to be fixed from 
his close association with the Jain guru Simhanandin, a con- 
temporary of Samantabhadra. Even the true historical section 
from Kiriya Madhava II to Mushkara has to be worked out 
from copper plates. In the sixth and seventh centuries the 
Ganga invasions continued on neighbouring territories and 
they were later on extended east and south. They were 
themselves attacked on the north-west by the Ohalukyas. 
Mahavalis or Banas in the eastern parts of Mysore, on the east 
and north of the Palar river in the Mulbagal Taluk^ were subdued 
under Hastimalla about the end of the ninth century.^ They 
had been previously defeated and put into confusion in the 
last quarter of the eighth century. But it was Prithvipathi II, 
great-grandson of Sivamara I who completed the conquest and 
earned the proud distinction of Btoadhiraja from the Cola 
King Parantaka in 921 A.D. Likewise, Nolambavadi which 
has given a name to the Vokkaligar Community of the northern 
and eastern parts of Mysore was made part of the Ganga 
dominions. The Kolamba Pallavas of the Kannada country 


3 I,A., xm, pp. 6, 187. 
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' trace their origin to Mahendravarman III. The Ganga King 
Sripurusha retook Kadavetti of the Pallavas, seized their 
umbrella and became Permanadi. The Kolambas inter- 
married with the Gangas and the Chalnkyas and were powerful 
« in the ninth and tenth centuries. The Ganga King Marasimha 
destroyed their power and influence about 974 A.D. 

The late Kao Bahadur H. Krishna Sastri worked out from 
the Veturpalaiyam and Bahur Plates a branch of the Pallaya 
Dynasty from Kanclivarman II Pallavamalla to Aparajita, 
f termed the Gangapallava, to distinguish it from Simhavishnu 
and the other branches.^ Prom the Penugonda Plates of the 
Western Ganga King Madhaya alias Simhavishnu, identified 
with the early Ganga ruler Tadangala Madhaya, we can trace 
certain close intimate relationships between the Gangas and the 
Pallayas of this period. Tadangala Madhaya was the banner 
of the Gangeya race. Admittedly the Ganga rulers of this 
period were the feudatories of the Pallayas, and as Pallaya 
Kings crowned the later Ganga rulers like Sivamara Saigotta 
and the younger son of Avinita, the Pallayas must have claimed 
to have been their overlords. Again, certain rulers named 
Yijaya Skanda Sishya Yikramayarman and Yijaya Ishvara- 
yarman of the latter half of the ninth century were probably the 
successors of the Gangapallavas.® After the Gangas were 
overthrown by the remarkable successes of the Cola Kings, 
1 especially the successes of Kajaraja the Great and the fast 
developing overlordship of the Bnysalas, they continued to 
hold important positions under the Hoysalas and the 
Chalnkyas. Por a revival of the Ganga power we have to 
look elsewhere : the Eastern Gangas or the Kalinga Gangas 
for example, to whom there is reference in Mysore in P.O., 
Ill, Bn,, 140. Probably during the period of a break in 
the Annals of the Mysore Gangas, filled up by an alleged 
Prithvipathi, the father of Marasimha, they left Mysore to 
a relative and proceeded elsewhere to found a new dynasty. 


^ P.I., IV, p. 182. 

5 1906-07, p. 239. 
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The Karnataka Dynasty of Kepal to wliicli Dr. Shama 
Saatri has referred was perhaps one such and referrable 
to the eighth to the tenth centuries A.D.® 

We do not know, though Mr. Krishna Eao asserts, whether 
the earliest inhabitants of G-angavadi were serpent worshippers 
or whether Saivism in its early phases was influenced by animis- 
tic or naga cults. Much less, whether there was a struggle 
between the Aryan gods and the non-Aryan gods for supremacy. 
Likewise, whether Siva represents the non- Aryan or Turanian 
element in Hinduism by his intimate connection with the earth, 
as Lord of the Mountains and Master of the Ghosts. We do 
know, however, that Jainism was the prevailing religion while 
there was a marked toleration of Brahmanism, Buddhism and 
other religious faiths. The Pasupathas, Kapalikas and K^a- 
mukhas also enjoyed a certain vogue in the country. The 
chapters relating to Eeligious life and Architecture and sculp- 
ture in Gangavadi were first dealt with by Mr. Krishna Eao in 
the papers read before the Mythic Society and since published 
in the Q. J, M. S. 

Any account of the social life in the Ganga period has 
necessarily to be conjectural, based upon the knowledge that 
we are able to obtain from lithic records, literature of the 
period and art and architecture. We are thankful to Mr. 
Krishna Eao for a running and connected account he has given 
on this subject and on Ganga administration, gathered from 
the several sources already adverted to. The distinctive 
contribution of the Gangas, quite apart from the ancient Hindu 
usages and customs and polity does not appear to be consider- 
able or even appreciable if we are to judge from the standpoint 
of the Mauryas, the Guptas, the Colas, the Hoysalas or the 
Yijayanagara Kings. Apparently, the disturbed condition of 
their country and the constant wars left little scope to develop 
their individuality ; but nevertheless we must remember with 
gratitude the prolific literary output of this important period of 
Mysore history. 


« 1926 j Vol. XVIII, p. 226, 
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Siva and Vishmi Temples and Jain Basadis -were in 
abundance. Brahman settlements, Yidyasthanas or Colleges 
for the encouragement of learning — -particularly Sanskrit 
education — , temple assemblies for settlement of internal 
differences as well as disputes of a graver or political character 
were well known. The village was the unit of administration. 
Life in the village centred round the temple which ministered 
to the spiritual and temporal needs of the people. They could 
apply to the temple authorities in need, in times of economic 
ox other distress. Oftentimes, the temple authorities purchased 
the lauds of the people on what we may now describe as a 
conditional sale or mortgage by conditional sale and paid 
off the arrears on the land. Amusements were provided in 
the temple in addition to general instruction. These temple 
assemblies and village sabJias, not iinoften, excercised a 
wholesome and healthy check on the cupidity or vagaries of 
rulers and influenced literary activity of a high order. Mathas 
were attached to temples. The social instinct was highly 
developed in the people and there was sufficient protection for 
society against malefactors. 

Owing to the hurry in publication referred to in the preface, 
several errors have crept into the book under review. Eefer- 
ences ought properly to be relegated into the footnotes or 
to the close of the chapter, to facilitate easy reading and there 
should be uniformity in the spelling of proper names. Besides, 
we wish the genealogy and the map were fuller and more illumina- 
ting. We wish Mr. Krishna Bao will avoid these blemishes 
and simplify thelaunguage in revising the work for a subsequent 
edition. 

The book under review fulfils a long-felt want and makes 
a valuable addition to a library on South Indian history. 

S. S. 
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The Divine Pymander of Hermes Trismegistus 

{fyJirine of Wisdom^ London) 

We are obliged to the editors for a second edition of this excel- 
lent work, ^or, it is a book most choice for the elegance 
of its language, most weighty for the abundance of its informa- 
tion, full of grace and propriety, full of wisdom and mysteries. 
It contains the profoundest mysteries of the most ancient 
theology, and the arcana of all philosophy.” The manual 
before us represents a successful endeavour to systematise and 
to unfold something of the significance of the writings attributed 
to Hermes Trismegistus ; and lays emphasis on the more primary 
and important fundamental truths contained in the work. 

The soul is the principal whereby God eternally vivifies 
the Cosmos. Soul acts upon matter, through the medium of 
nature, which depends upon soul. But soul, in turn, depends 
upon Nous, and Nous depends upon God. 

There are three heads, God, the Cosmos and man. The 
Cosmos is for man's sake and the latter is for God’s. ''From 
one source all things depend but the source is from the one and 
only. God doth contain the Cosmos ; the Cosmos containeth 
man. The Cosmos is the offspring of God and man, as it were, is 
the offspring of the Cosmos. The Cosmos is, indeed, from God, 
and in God ; but man, of the world and in the world. The 
beginning and the end and the constitution of all things is 
God.”^ The first head or idea is thus the subject of 
theology and is the highest of all sciences and includes the 
causes of all real beings, ideas and world. The second is the 
subject of Cosmology, signifying the solar system and the 
Universe. In Pymander, it includes all worlds and universes — 
subjective and objective — all planes, sub-planes, spheres and 
regions, of existence and activity. But it does not include the 
Divine Natures and ruling intelligences who operate in the 
various worlds. And it does not include man who is something 
more, potentially, though a microcosm of the macrocosm. 


t X, 14 and Vllb 6. 
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The last head is *the study of man and the view is anthropo- 
logical. 

God must he considered (1) as the unmanifest, (2) as the 
most manifest and (3) as the unmanifest and at the same time 
most manifest. God is therefore transcendental : He is un- 
differentiated : and He is the transcendental unmanifested 
good to which all things aspire. Being in all, and there being 
nothing without Him, He is necessarily the most manifest. He 
is immanent bat there is a distinction between Him and the 
things He creates. The latter are of and from Him and cannot 
subsist without Him but He is not in need of them and can 
subsist without them. Thus, God’s manifestations are His 
acts or operations and cannot really be separated from Himself. 
He acts by virtue of being what He is and what He creates 
exist by virtue of His operations. Since all creation ceaselessly 
manifests His power, He is the most manifest one. The last is 
paradoxical but true and God is both unmanifest and the most 
manifest and this conception embodies a whole truth of which 
the dual separate statements are but partial aspects. 

The orderly sequence of the cosmological progression of 
the unmanifest into the manifest is unfolded in a speech which 
is given in the text. Since eternity is in God and the Cosmos in 
eternity, there must necessarily be an nnmanifested aspect 
of the Cosmos, regarded from the standpoints of time and space. 
But since time is in the Cosmos and Generation is in time, 
there is a manifested aspect. 

S. S. 


Archaeological Survey of India — ^Annual Report for 1929-30 
Apaut from progress in all its varied spheres of activity, the 
year under review is important in many respects. Referring 
to his excavations on the Sirkap site in Taxila, Sir John 
Marshall has no doubt that the Parthian city on this side must 
have been destroyed by the Kushtos shortly before 64 A.T). 
though the actual date may nob be absolutely certain. The 
discoveries included an interesting relief representing wingless 
Bros and Psyche in gold repoussb^ pendants, etc., all of gold, 
9 



Ftirtlier • digging revealed valuable evidence concerning the 
various dynasties that had occupied this site from the begin- 
ning of the third century B.C. At MohenjodarOj amongst the 
probable antiquities revealed during the excavation are: (1) a 
razor with two edges, one straight and the other curved, which 
in general shape is similar to certain Egyptian examples ; 
(2) an amulet bearing on the reverse an incised design of a 
vulture with out-stretched wings and human feet similar to the 
one found at Harappa in 1924-25 ; (3) an impression of a boss 
seal depicting a buffalo surrounded by a number of dead bodies 
and resembling archaic examples from Mesopotamia ; (4) an 
amulet, the first of the kind found at Mohenjodaro so far, 
showing certain resemblances to the Egyptian sign for stability ; 

(5) a medallion with a figure of the single-horned animal ; and 

(6) a seal impression representing a bu^'alo about to be trans- 
fixed with a spear by a man. It has been now established that 
the Indus vahey culture was not confined to that region alone 
and in the course of his regular survey for over 2,000 miles 
extending from the delta of the river Indus northward as far 
as the Sukkur District, Mr. Gt. Mazumdar has surveyed over 
one hundred mounds and old sites, three of these at least belong- 
ing definitely to the Chalcolithic period. The excavations at 
Kagarjunikonda brought to light two more stupas similar in 
plan to the great stupa built by the lady Chantisiri. 

Sir John Marshall in his article on the excavations at Taxila 
says that the destruction of the Parthian city on this site 
was attended by some sudden and dire calamity in which many 
of the citizens must have been killed or driven permanently 
from their homes : and that undoubtedly this was at the hands 
of the invading Kushans, shortly before 61 A.D." The presence 
of the coins of the last Greek King Hermaios, of Kadphises, 
and of Hermadis with Kadphises in Sirkap has been beautifully 
and clearly explained. They do not, as they may appear at 
first sight, suggest the conquest of Taxila by Kujula Kadphises 
himself — perhaps with the help of Hermaios — in the earlier 
half of the first century A.D., i.e., possibly between the reigns 
of Azes and Gondopharnes. Early in his career, Kujula 
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KadpMses possessed himself of Kabul, about 25 A.D. and after- 
wards he occupied Pu-ta aud Kipiu and assumed the title of 
Maharaja Eajadhiraja. Subsequently, the Parthians of Taxila 
whose territories had been inyaded by Kujula Kadphises 
retaliated by themselves occupying the Kabul valley and 
ft-* these Kabul coins thus found their way to Taxila during the 
Parthian domination there. The mistake hitherto made is 
said to have been in assuming that it was the Parthians who 
made an end of the Greek power in Kabul and the Kushans 
who in their turn drove out the Parthians. According to 
‘ Marshall, the fact seems to be that the Kabul valley was an 
important bune of contention between the Parthians and 
Kushans and that probably it changed hands more than once 
before the final eclipse of the Parthian power. 

The precious hoards of jewellery, etc., found at Taxila 
. constitute one large and homogeneous collection representative 
of Parthian culture in India in the middle of the first century 
A.T). The Eoiuaii and Armenian picture of the Parthians as 
half barbarians, chiefly renowned for their skill as horsemen 
or with the bow is defective and one-sided. They wvre not 
only line warriors but an energetic, progressive and highly 
civilised nation, inheriting much of tlie culture and refinement 
of both Greece and Persia. Philliellenes ” was no empty boast 
claimed by the Arsacids but they were greatly influenced by the 
hellenistic art and hellenistic ideas in general. Tho Sakas had 
formed part of the Parthian Empire also and whatever the 
Kushans had of Grseco-Eoman ideas or GnTco-Eoman culture 
must have come to them by way of Parthia, 

In referring to the '^ittaannavafeal cave inseriplions, there 
^ is a suggestion that the cave was excavated by the Pallava King 
Mahendravarman I and if this be so it is said that the cave 
must have come into existence during the early part of his 
reign, when he was still a devotee of Jainism. 

In the museum section, Eai Eahadur Eamprasad Chanda 
discusses the origin of the image of Enddha, a subject of keen 
controversy and in his discussion of this subject refers to the 
Bpddha type as well as the Gandhara type of figure sculpture 
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whioli at last clearly discloses Greek influence. He says that tke 
Madkura type of Dhayana-yogin is an independent creation 
and not based on the Gandhara type. 

8 . 8 . 


Sayings of Basavanna 
By M. Yenkatesa Iyengar 
{Veerasaiva Tamnara SangJia, Gadag, 1936, As. 8) 

The author has already given us the sayings of Basavanna 
published in the Q,J.M. S. and we are very glad that they are 
now put together in book form so that the noble character, 
the earnest faith and the sincere devotion to truth of 
Basavanna may be more widely known, 

8 . 8 . 


Census of India. Vol. I — India 
Part ni. Ethnographical 
By B. S. Gxjha 

{Govt. Press, Simla, Bs. 7-10-0 or 3s.) 

In this volume the racial affinities of the peoples of India 
is written by Guha and '' ethnographic notes by various authors*’ 
edited by J. H. Hutton, Guha’s attempt is easily the most 
important contribution to physical anthropology of India 
since Sir Herbert Eisley’s. Some of Eisley’s conclusions were 
unsatisfactory and largely open to doubt and the discoveries at 
Mohenjodaro have disproved a conception of India largely 
isolated from the rest of Asia and inhabited entirely by 
barbarous tribes prior to the Aryan invasion of India about 
1600 B.O. After a discussion of the problem from the latest 
scientific standards of the day, the summary of the results is 
set forth in pp. Ixix-lxxi of the introduction enabling us to 
visualise the broad outlines of the racial history of India in the 
early times. From the beginniug of the fourth millennium 
B.O.j N.-W. India seemed to have been in the occupation of a 
long-headed race with high cranial vault, long face and narrow 
prominent nose* We find alongside, the existence of another 
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^ ^^ery powerfully built race also loug-beacled, but with lo^et 
crauial vault, and equally long-faced and narrow-nosed, tliougb 
the latter was not so high pitched as that of the former. 
A third type with broader head and apparently Armenoid 
affinities also existed but whose advent occurred probably 
somewhat later judged by the age of the site at Harappa from 
which most of these latter types of skulls came. The presence 
at Bayana of a small, long, and moderately high vaulted skull 
with prominent nose seems to indicate that a drift of this race 
eastwards had taken place even earlier and the whole of the 
^ Tndo-Gangetic basin seems to have been in its occupation as 
early as these times. They had not penetrated into Southern 
India at this early period. Later on in the Iron Age, the 
Peninsula seems to have been occupied by a long but high- 
skulled race with low broad face and nose, resembling the 
Combe Oapelle type. Apparently the same people had introduced 
this culture into India in ISTeolithic times but were driven from 
H.-W. India into Central and Eastern India whence they 
migrated southwards. 

Though there is no direct evidence of the Hegrito race 
in the old skeletal remains of India the skull of a victim of 
human sacrifice found in a cairn at Jewurgi is unmistakably 
negroid. The australoid type found in the present-day Indian 
aborigines suggests they are the Msadas of Vedic Aryans and 
“Nisadic is more appropriate than pre-Dravidian, proto- austra- 
loid and vedoloid to describe them. The Combe CapeUe type 
or a race closely allied to it entered India probably with that 
culture as early as Ij^eolithic times and that forms the hulk of 
^ the population of Peninsular and a considerable portion of 
northern India. The longdieaded Mediterranean race consti- 
tuted the major part of the Indus Yalley in Chalcohthic times. 
In the upper classes of northern India another strain with 
undoubted northern affinities is clearly discernible. The 
upper castes of northern India retain the nordic characters of 
stature, head and nose forms without the fair tint of the skin. 
The invasion of an Alpine race from the Pamir regions postu- 
^ lated by Chanda is not accepted in the light of the discoveries 


at Moheiijodaro and Harappa. Concerning tlie results of 
his Indian Expedition published by Eickstedt, Gulia criticises 
his nonaenclature and also his classification and attributes his 
difficulties to his limited acquaintance with the somatic 
characters of the Indian people. 

S. S. 


Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey of India. No. 50 
Sravastf in Indian Literature 

By Dr. Bimala Ghur.n Law 
{Be, 1-4-0 or 2s,) 


^rAVAStI, the ancient Kosala capital, is one of the eight great 
places connected with Buddha’s life and specially venerated 
by Buddhists all over the world. It was the scene of the Great 
Miracle and the Jetavana monastery outside the city was for a 
number of years hallowed by the presence of the master. 
Besides, sermons and sayings attributed to him were mostly 
delivered here according to the sacred books. Anything 
concerning this holy site will he of special interest and Dr. Law 
gives m in this Memoir an account of the place collected from 
the Bralimanical, Buddhist and Jaina texts and commentaries 
and from scattered accounts left by celebrated Chinese Pilgrims. 
Two early inscriptions belonging to the periods contemporaneous 
with Kanishka or Huvishka refer to the pious donations of 
Bhikshu Bala. Sculptures of all the three schools are found. 
The place lost its importance after the thirteenth century as a 
centre of art and religion. The most prosperous in Buddha’s 
time, its general prosperity was bound up with that of Kosala 
itself. It is also noted as the birth-place of the third Jaina 
Tirtankara Sambhavanatha and the eighth Chandraprabha- 
natha. Mahavira visited the city more than once. Vedic 
sacrifices were also regularly performed here under the auspices 
of the Kosala King* With all this, it must he observed that 
the whole city was surcharged with the influence of Buddha 
and Buddhism, and it continued to he a most important 


Buddhist centre linking up with it the vicissitudes of a great 
religion for eighteen hundred years. 


S. 8. 


Annual Report of the Archaeological Department, 

The Nizam's Dominions, for 1931-33 A.C. 

The frescoes at Ajanta discovered in Gave YI and referred 
to in the earlier reports were subjected to a scientific treatment 
during the year, and as a result the frescoes have almost 
regained their pristine beauty. Three old Roman gold coins 
were found in Suryapet Taluk, hfalgonda District. One of 
those belongs to Claudius and the other to Antonins. Cleaning 
of the frescoes at Ajanta in Caves IV, VI, VII, XVT, XIX 
and XXII and at Ellora continued. The conservation work 
at Bidar has led to the valuable discovery of a spacious square 
hall, fifty-one feet each way and of another vast hall 52 ft. x B3ft. 
east of the square hall. A new inscription in Cave XXVI at 
Ajanta was the most important discovery of the year. The 
illustrations are excellent and the report under review continues 
to maintain its usual standard as one of the reports which we 
look forward to, year after year, with eager interest. 

S. S. 


Hyderabad Archaeological Series. No. 12. The Kannada 
Inscriptions of Kopbal 

Bv 0. E. KniSHNAMACHARLXJ 
{Bs, 3) 

The Hyderabad Archjeological Series contain the publications 
of H. E. H. The Nizam's Government on important inscrip- 
tions discovered within the Dominions and form a valuable 
adjunct to the Memoirs of the Arelmologieal Hurvey of India, 
No. 11 in the series is in the Press and the number under review 
is the twelfth, containing an account of the eight Kanarese 
inscriptions discovered by Mr. G. Yazdani in June 1931 at 
Kopbal, on the left bank of the stream Hire-Halla, a tributory 
of the Tnngabhadra. The historical town of Koppatn or 
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Kopaila referred to in several inscriptions, is now identified, 
conclusively it is said, witli the modern town of Kopbal, as i 
a result of the study of these inscrijjtions and in this view he 
is supported by Kielhorn, Krishna Sastri and Karasimhachar. 

The town appears to have been reputed as a tirtha in 881 A.D, 
and is identical with Maha-Kopananagara of the Kaviraja- 
marga of the ninth century. In subsequent periods, it became 
an important centre of the Jaina religion. 

Kopbal was the place where Mr. Yazdani also discovered 
two minor edicts of Asoka and it is 5i miles from Maski and 
91 miles west of Eiragidi, where also inscriptions of Asoka have 
been found. An inscription of the Hoysala King Vifehnn- 
vardhana, of 1110 A.D., states that through the benefactions 
of Greneral Ganga, Ganga-vadi became like Kopana. Minister 
Hulla made grants to the tirtha at this place. 

S.S. 

Second Report of the Ceylon Historical Manuscripts 
Commission, September 1935 

The report contains useful appendices relating to documents in 
the State archives and attention may be drawn to the negotia- 
tionswhich culminated in the capitulations of Colombo. 

S. S. 

Archaeological Department, Travancore : Report for 1933-34 A.D. ^ 
(1) A PREHiSToaio site containing burial urns was discovered 
at Paujappath Parambu where glazed pots were found with 
a bead-pattern or leaf -pattern drawing. Attention may be 
drawn to the discoveries of an ancient necropolis near the Lai- ^ 
Bagh, Bangalore, a couple of years ago. The curator of the 
Mythic Society (Mr. Yenktesia) and myself recovered a few 
specimens and they are now on view at the Government 
Museum, Oubbon Park, Bangalore. (2) A rock-ent temple of 
the eleventh century with excellently carved stone images of 
Lakfinl, Parvati, Yi&hnu, Gapapati, and afewnagas was found 
in a hilly valley three miles east of Marayur and a nnmber of 



dolmens round this deserted village shrine were discovered. 
There was also noticed a small sculptured panel of Markandeya 
embracing Siva Linga, awed by the hunting sight of Yama 
and exhibiting a feeling of loneliness, sorrow, fear, resignation 
and fortitude with suggestions of spiritual hope. Dolmens 
f were mostly two-chambered but some had three chambers and 
all were in a fair state of preservation. These dolmens are. 
stated to be megalithic monuments belonging to the ]s[eolithic 
period and were thought of until recently to be the burial 
places of the mighty chiefs, or temples used by the Druids”. 
(3) A few relics of fresco painting of about the ninth century 
A.D, were found on the walls of the rock-cut cave temple at 
Tirunandikkara in South Travancore. 

Mudras or hand poses employed in Vedic chanting in 
Kerala are again referred to in the report and these are parti- 
cularly interesting. 

S. S. 


Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections 
Vol 94, No. 11. — Melanesians and Australians and the Peopling 

of America 

By Ales Hrdlicka 

At.es Hkdlicka is a well-known anthropologist whose works 
we have had occasion to have reviewed in the pages of the 
, Q.J.M.8, After a detailed discussion of the several theories, 

^ it is considered that the hypotheses of either Melanesian or 
Australian, and even that of recognizable Polynesian presence 
on the American continent is not demonstrable, ^nor even 
probable ; that the dolicho-steno-hypsi-cephalic cranium is 
^ , not extraneous but represents one of the several cranial 
types of both the Indian and the Eskimo ; and that what- 
ever cnltural or other resemblances may appear to exist 
between the pre-Columbian Americas and the South Seas 
must have other explanations than any material accession 
of the peoples of the latter parts of the world to the 
American populations. The view of one who has spent the 

major part of his life in somatological and medical studies 
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among the American natives, personally visiting over 100 tribes 
from cape to cape and passing through over 10,000 American ^ 
crania and skeletons in his examination and who has examined 
a larger number of Australian skulls than any other man is 
entitled to the greatest weight. The morphological features 
of some of the American skulls have led to some suggestions 
but we cannot give exaggerated values to cranial features and 
draw any conclusive inferences thereupon. We find the same 
difficulty in India also concerning scientific evidence ; even 
linguistic and cultural similarities prove deceptive : and geo- ^ 
graphical conditions have to be studied with great care and 
caution. 

S. S. 


Rabindranath Tagore 

By M. Venkatesa Iyengar J 

{Mysore University Kannada Series, No. 6. Be. 1~6t0) 

The poet Tagore has achieved a universal reputation and is a 
household word throughout India. It is but meet that the 
authorities of the Mysore University should publish a work in 
Kannada on the life of the Sage of Santiniketan and in their 
selection for an author to write on Tagore they have to be 
congratulated in securing the services of Mr. Masti Venkatesa 
Iyengar, himself a man of literary talents of no mean order, 
a writer, the Superintendent of Oensns for Mysore for 1931 and 
a successful administrator. The language is chaste, simple 
and clear and we have no doubt it will be an invaluable accession 
to any library and particularly to the Kannada-reading public, 
it is hound to be very instructive. w 

8 . 8 . 


The Secret of Anal Haqq with Notes and Introduction 

By Khan Sahib Khaja Khan 
{Hogarth Press, Madras. Bs. 2) 

The work consists of 300 odd sayings of Shaykh Ibrahim 
Gazur-iTlahi translated from Persian and arranged in chapters 


hj Khaja Khan, himself author of several studies. These 
sayings are short commentaries on the esoteric teachings of 
some verses of the Quran and the translator has set before 
himself the task of carrying on an enlightened and liberal 
propaganda for a wide diffusion of the philosophical teachings 
of Islam and for propagating the Sufi do(itrines. How God is 
manifest in man is well illustrated. 

S. S. 


The Mind- World 
By Hazkat Inayat Khan 
(Luzao Go., London, TT. (7. 1) 

This is one of the many pamphlets intended to place the Sufi 
movenumt properly before the world. The mind-world is 
called Aina khana or the^, palace of mirrors. Beside all the 
idea of fate and wordly influences and heavenly influences, 
there is a creative power in man which works, perhaps, in varying 
degrees in different individuals, and it is in this aspect the Sufi 
flnds the divine essence, the secret of mastery. God is made 
first and the makers are the prophets and teachers of the world, 
the great artists of ours. The God was made of rock, then 
words were given to describe Him. In His praise, they 
pictured His image and gave to humanity a high conception of 
God by making a throne for Him. For stone, they later substi- 
tuted the heart of man. When this reflection of God, who is all 
beauty and majesty and excellence, is fully reflected in a per- 
son, then naturally he is focussed to God. And from this 
phenomenon, says the writer, what arises out of the heart of the 
worshipper is the love and light, the beauty and power which 
belong to God. It is therefore that one seeks God in the godly. 

S. S. 


Shahabad in 1812-13 

Bit Francis Buchanan 

{Bihar and Orissa Beseareh Society, Patna. Bs. 9) 

These reports are printed free of charge in the Patna .Law- 
Press of the Hon’hle Bai Bahadur .Badha Krishna Jalan and 
contain in the present volume an account of (1) the topography 
and antiquities, (2) the people, (3) natural productions, (4) the 
state of agriculture and (5) of acts and commerce. Chapter 5 
has a preface containing historical notices, referring to Kohi- 
tasva, Harischandra, Trisanku and others. Sati was common 
and had even extended to mahomedans. AU the details are 
as interesting as those we are familiar with in the accounts of 
.Francis Buchanan given relating to other parts of his journey. 

S. S. 


Sri Ramakrishna Paramahamsa 
By K. V. PXTXTAPPA 

(Mysore University Kannada Series, No. 5, Be. 1-4-0 ) 

PcTTAPPA is a weU-kno-wn Kannada -writer and poet of modern 
times and his selection for writing on Ramakrishna is amply 
justified by a perusal of the work under re-riew. Ramakrishna 
is a great Vedantin of the nineteenth century belonging to the 
Advaita School of Hinduism and his life and teachings have 
been farmliar all over the world, thanks to the gi’eat work of 
his celebrated disciple Svami Vivekananda and his co-adjutors. 
The Ramakrishna Mission has thriving branches throughout the 
world and its missionaries have been carrying on the banner and 
holding it aloft everywhere and the authorities of the Univer- 
sity must be congratulated in placing an authentic account 
of his life and times before the Kannada-reading public. 


The Mysore Tribes and Castes — Vol. I 

By L. K. Anawtakrishna Iyer. 

{University of Mysore. Bs. 16) 

The other volumes in the series have already been reviewed 
in these a^d we congratulate most heartily Diwan 

Bahadur L. K. Anantakrishna Iyer on completing the hrst 
and in many respects the most imx)ortant of the four volumes 
on Mysore Castes and Tribes. Many of us remember the 
work of Edgar Thurston^ C. Hayavadana Eao and K. Subba 
Eao regarding the ethnographical survey of Southern India and 
it is to Edgar Thurston we owe the several volumes relating to 
the social condition in these parts. The ethnographic survey of 
Mysore was started in 1903 with the late Diwan Bahadur H. Y. 
hlanjundayya as Superintendent and an appreciable number 
of monographs were published by him and material collected 
for a still larger number. Exacting duties of a Secretary to 
the G-overnment, Judge of the Chief Court, Member of Council 
and Yice-Chancellor of the Mysore University naturally interfered 
with the completion of this work and complexities of the problem 
facing an ethnologist were besides of no mean quality. After 
ITanjundayya’s death, several ' years elapsed and ultimately 
the present writer was entrusted with the task of completing 
the survey and we are gratified to observe that the work has 
been done very satisfactorily. It may also be pointed out 
that Hayavadana Eao has given a short but complete account 
on this matter in his monumental work, the revised Mysore 
Gazetteer. For an exhaustive treatment of the subject, however, 
we are indebted to the series under review. The value 
of the work is further enhanced by a chapter on the cultural 
geography of Mysore written by Mr. F. J. Richards, one of the 
founders of the Mythic Society along with Father Tabard, 
its honoured President, and contributor of many interest- 
ing articles concerning several tribes in South India. Dr. 
Marret of Oxford and Prof. Sylvain Levi, whose recent demise 
we all deplore, have also written valuable introductions to the 
first volume, Dr. Marret regards Mr. Iyer’s work as a model 
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of such sociological research as an Indian student can undertake 
for the lasting benefit and renown of India. It puts on record 
the characteristic habits of the very various units composing 
the population of an entire state and affords a remarkably 
clear view of its social statigraphy from top to bottom. Accord- 
ing to Prof. S. Levi, Mysore is a typical state whose extent 
and population prove its political importance. Situated 
between two seas and near enough to either coast to be in 
contact with activities outside its area but yet secluded enough 
to have escaped the vicissitudes of the great land invasions, 
Mysore has remarkable advantages for a proper study of types. 
Doubtless, the present limits of the State form no actual guide 
but yet it affords sufficient opportunity and perspective. The 
present Maharaja, Sri Krishnara-ja Wadiyar, maintains with 
enlightened zeal the ancient tradition of the country handed on 
from the times of Asoka. Dr. Baron Von Eickstedt contributes 
Chapter I relating to the position of Mysore in India’s racial 
history. Paces originated only as a result of their natural 
geographical environment and races are the oldest existing 
somatic groups of mankind. In Mysore, as elsewhere in India, 
he says, in the open country, people of a progressive type have 
settled, fair in the north, dark in the south and. in several 
refuge areas and in the jungle districts primitive people are 
living, fair in the western and dark in the eastern districts, h^or, 
central Mysore offers valuable soil for herdsmen and agricul- 
turists and woodlands and mountain masses represent in bio- ^ 
logical respects excellent areas of refuge. The racial (somatic) 
facts very closely harmonise with the cultural facts and the 
primeval economic system that binds the race to its natural food 
‘area and to the primeval economic units, corresponding origin- 
ally, entirely with racial units. Changes in the natural environ- 
ment brings about corresponding changes in the distribution, 
even in the composition of the race. The distribution of the 
population and the discovery of the presence of race types 
have to be studied with these in view. The somatic facts 
available concerning the solution of the problems associated 
with the position and origin of the Melanids have been referred 
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to in the book but the problem is complex and baffling. The 
^ writer how^ever says: ''We need hardly hesitate, therefore, to 
associate the proto-hTegroid roots of the Malids with a 
proto -ISTegritoid layer, and the Melanids with a proto- 
Melanesid stratum. The remaining chapters of the volume 
deal with caste, population, marriage and family, totemism, 
magic, animism, religion, fasts and festivahs, funeral 
customs, occupation, village community, evolution of taste 
in dress and ornaments, food grains and dancing and an appendix 
jr concerning criminal tribes. The book is profusely illustrated 
and contains many diagrams illustrative of the text. We are 
very grateful indeed to Mr. Iyer for the splendid volumes he 
has placed before students of ethnology. 

S. S. 


Archseological Department, Cochin State 
Report for 1933-34 

A VEE,Y large cow-shaped burial urn was discovered at 
Kattakarfl^all, eight miles to the N. W. of Kunnanikulam, on 
the, border of the State and several earthen vessels andiron 
implements were secured. A ground plan of the prehistoric 
cave shows the front room and the four side rooms with cots. 
From a view of the cross-section and the nature of the vessels 
found in the cave, certain resemblances with the discoveries 
near the Lal-Bagh, Bangalore, suggest themselves to us. We 
^ would however like to recommend to the Cochin authorities to 
study the objects found at Bangalore. Tlie mural paintings of 
Tiruvanchikulam were traced and reproduced : they are two 
,, centuries old. S. S. 


Manual of Zen Buddhism ^ 

(The AiaTca Buddhist Library VIII, The JUastern Buddhist 
Society, Kyoto) 

In this book, the author, Daisetz Teitaro Suzuki, informs the 
reader of the various literary materials relating to the monastery 
Ufe, The fir§t chapter consists of gdthds or hymns and prayers, 



In the second are given the dhdranls which are considered to 
hold in them magical power and are snng at rituals to keep away 4 
the evil spirits that interfere with the spiritual effect of the 
rituals. These dharanis consist either of invocations that 
appeal to the higher powers or exclamations that frighten 
away the evil spirits. The sutras which form the subject- 
matter of the third chapter are full of deep thought and throw 
much light on the teachings of the Mahayana School in general 
and of Zen School in particular. It is well known that while 
Southern Buddhism (Hinayana) advocates the doctrine of 
Transiency {Esanilcavdda), hlorthern Buddhism (Mahayana) 
upholds the doctrine of Emptiness (Sunyamda). But this 
emptiness does not mean relativity or phenomenality or 
nothingness. It rather means the Absolute or something of 
transcendental nature. When Zen Buddhists declare all things 
to be empty, they do not advocate a tiihihstic view. On the J 
contrary, they hint at an ultimate reality which cannot he 
subserved under the categories of logic. The fourth chapter 
contains the sayings and sermons of the Zen masters. Life is 
suffering (dukhha), because of the accumulation {samuddya) 
of evil Earma. The cause of suffering can he annihilated 
{nirodha) and for this, there is the path (mdrga). Nirvana 
is the highest truth and the form of existence, while samsdra 
(birth and death) is a world of particulars, governed by Karma 
and causation. The fifth and last chapter gives an idea of the 
various Buddhist figures enshrined in the different parts Of 
a Zen monastery. The shaven head and the dyed garment 
of the monks are the noble symbols of the Bodhisattvahood ; 
and the gourd is a symbol of sunyatd. The temple-buildings 
with all their ornamented fixtures are the honorific emblems of ^ 
Buddhist virtue, ^akyamuni (Buddha) occupies the main seat 
of honour on the Zen altar. He is sometimes attended by a 
pair of Bodhisattvas and another of Arhats. The Bodhisattvas 
(Manju^ri and Samantabhadra) symbolise wisdom and love, 
the two ruling attributes of the highest reality, ^akyamuni 
is Vairogana standing above the world of transmigration. 

The Arhats (Ananda and Kasyapa) stand for learning and life 
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and the Sakyamnni for the unifying body ip which experience 
and intellection find their field of harmonious co-operation. 
The hook enables the reader to know what the Zen monk reads 
in his daily services, where his thoughts move and what objects 
of worship he has. 

S. I, 


Tibetan Yoga and Secret Doctrines 
Epited by W, Y. Evans-Wentz 
(Owford University Press, London, 1935. Price, 16^. net) 

Yoga is an efficient and scientific method of bringing about the 
development of man’s triune natxire by means of mental control. 
The path of Yoga is not, therefore, a single one ; but one of many 
paths, all leading to the one goal. The book contains the texts of 
the principal Yogas which many of the illustrious Tibetan and 
Indian Yogins employ in attaining right Knowledge. Speaking of 
Samadhi Yoga the text (Book II), says : All doors of perception 
are closed. There is complete oblivion of the material universe 
of plienomena. The mind attains its own natural condition of 
absolute tranquillity. The microcosmic mind becomes attuned 
to the macrocosmic mind. Thereby is attained the Knowledge 
that in the true state, there are no seeing or seer ; that all 
finite concepts are reaUy non-existent ; that all dualities become 
unities and that there is but one reality. As regards prdndydma 
the text (Book III) says : The thought-process and the breathing 
process are interdependent and the control of the latter gives 
control over the former. When the breathing has been 
rythmically regulated, the arising and passing away of thoughts 
will he found to have become attuned to its rythm. Eegard- 
ing psychic heat (prdnct) the text says, by the yogically- 
regulated breathing process, the psychic force (prana) is made 
to enter the median nerve (susumnanddi) and its capillaries 
and stores in the centres (eakms) of the psychic-nerve system- 
Thcv^rdnce retained in right (pingala) and left (iM) psychic. 
nervoB^ddis) after an expiration and that .brought into them 
by an inspiration unite and enter the median nerve [susumna- 
nddi) as transmuted vital force in the form of one body of 
19 ^ 
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vitality. The xo^sing of tlie Kiia<Jalini is explained thus. 
With the awakening of Saturn force which is the affiorescence 
dr complement of the virtues of the moon {ida) and sun 
ipmgala) forces {prana) and of which median-nerve {susumna- 
nadi) is the channel, the climax of the supernormal experiences? 
resulting from producing psychic heat, is attained. The 
Buddhist doctrine of consciousness transference (Book IV) is 
similar to the Hindu doctrine, of parahdya-p^a'vesa and that of 
subduing the lower self (Book V) to aghamarsana of the 
Hindus. The hum of the Buddhist is like the Om of the Hindus 
most potential. These Mjas when properly intoned are said to 
convey psychic influences in the form of gift-waves. The 
doctrine of Voidness (Book VIH is a restating of the doctrine 
of Maya, In terms of Sunyatd, the sole reality is mind and 
mind is the cosmos, matter being but the crystallization of 
thought. The universe is merely the materialization of thought 
forms — ^the idea which illusorily appears as objects of nature. 
The author has placed in this book not only a catera of transla- 
tions of texts but also a body of orally-transmitted traditions 
and teachings which he received from his Tibetan g)iru, the 
late Lama Kazi Dawa Sampud, The letter-press and the get- 
up leave nothing to be desired, IsFo student of Northern 
Buddhism can ignore this useful book. 

N. I. 
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An Introduction to Zen Buddhism i 

{The Atalca BuddMst Library VII. Published by the TSastern f' 
Buddhist Society, Kyoto) ■ 

The book is a reprint of the articles written, by the author j 
Daisetz Teitaro Suzuki for tlie Kew Bast sketching the outline ! 
of Zen teaching. Zen strongly and persistently insists on an 
inner spiritual experience and gives the method of attaining ^ 
spiritual enlightenment as follows. Look into your own being | 
and seek it not through others. Your ovn mind is above all | 
forms ; it is free and quiet and sufficient ; it eternally stamps f 
itself in your six senses and four elements. In its light, all is '!■ 

% 
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absorbed. Hxisb tbe dualism of subject and object ; forget 
botli ; transcend tbe intellect ; sever yourself from tbe under- 
standing and directly penetrate deep into tbe identity of the 
Buddba-mind. Outside of this, there are no realities. The 
book thus amply serves its purpose. 

N-. I. 


The Mahabharata 

{Southern Recension) 

Bdited by P. P. S. Sastbi 

{Yol. XVI — Anusasana Parvan, Part I. Y. Bamaswamy 
SastruJu and Sons, Madras) 

The book under review is the first of the two volumes of the 
Anusasana Parvan and deals with Chapters 1-78. The Editor 
has used, in its preparation for the press, the manuscripts 
belonging to Brahmasri Krishna Sastrigal, Palace Pauranikar, 
Trivandrum ; H. EL. the Maharaja of Travancore ; the Adyar 
Library, Madras and Mr. Katesa Iyer of TinneveUy. This 
parvan is noteworthy as it holds both ^iva and Vishnu in 
equally high esteem and enumerates their thousand names. 

K. L 



EDltOl^lAL 

Bt the death of Eis Majesty King George V the British Empire 
and the world have lost a great king, a great gentleman and a 
great lover of world peace. We tender our respectful 
sympathies to Her Majesty Queen Mary, Sis Majesty King 
Edward VIIT and the royal family. 

* 

His Majesty King Edward VIII succeeds to tlie throne 
of his ancestors and is the heir to a great name and a great 
example. His wisdom is manifest hy the determination to 
which he has given expression that he would wa^Ik in the 
footsteps of his great father. 

Hi 

sH * 

It is a matter for great satisfaction that the All-India j 
Oriental Conference should have been invited to hold its 
Eighth Session at Mysore. The Conference was held during 
the last week of Dec-'^mher and was largely attended by dele- 
gates from all parts of India and elsewhere. A large number j 
of papers were contributed to the various sections of the Con- | 
{erence. An exhibition was held and excursions to places | 
of historical and antiquarian interest in the State were arranged. \ 
The organisers deserve to be highly congratulated for the j 

excellent arrangements made. j 

* I 

4 : ^ 1 

In a .brief communication to the J ournal of the A merican : 

Oriental Society (March 1936) Mr. G. V. Bobrinskoy of the 
University of Chicago, attempts to show that the characters 
of a line of script in a contract tablet from Babylon, recording 
the sale of a slave girl dated in the 23rd year of Artaxerxes 
may he Brahmi. He infers from the position of the line that 
it contains the names of a witness to the transaction. It will 
he remembered that the tablet was published by Theo. G. ] 

Pinches in the P. 8. B. A., 1882-83 and the tablet is now in j 

the British Museum. A photograph of the plate is also pub- j 

lished in the Journal. The writer is (Jonvinced that we have 1 



here soire kind of a Bralimi script, even though diflering 
I considerably from the type of the Asokan inscriptions ; and 
he tries to account for these differences by the early date of 
^ the tablet. It will be interesting to know what other palceo- 

I graphists have to say. 

% * 

I; * * 

I A very interesting article in the /. A./S.B. (Letters: 
j. Vol. I, No. 3) by Mr. K. P. Chattopadhyay pertains to the 
I history of Indian Social Organisation. The earliest references 
I to castes are to be found in the Institutes of Manu, Notable 
among the early workers in the field may be mentioned the 
names of Ibberton and Nesfield, Eisley and Sdnart and lastly 
I Br. Hutton who has recently put forward his views of the 
I origin of the caste system in India in the latest Census of India 
i Eeport. The author of the present article discusses the 
standpoint of the several writers and advances certain con- 
: elusions of his own. It is his view that there were not two 
}' but three sets of cultured people — the fisher-folk, the metal- 
! folk and the dairy-men — who contended for mastery in India 
and built up caste organisation. 

I * 

I . * * 

The Diamond Jubilee of the reign of His Highness Maha- 
raja Gaokwar of Baroda who is a Vice-Patron of the Society 
was celebrated with great rejoicing in January last. His 
.f Highness is a ruler who is worthy of the greatest honour. 
, . During the sixty years of his reign, Baroda has advanced in 
^ every direction and is to-day one of the foremost States in 
India. His Highness is a great humanitarian and scholar. 
He was the Honorary President of the First Parliament of 
Eeligions held at Chicago during the recent World Fair held 
' there where he delivered the opening address. We extend 
^ our most respectful felicitations to His Highness on the com- 
j of the memorable sixty years oi rule and pray that 

1 he inay4ong be spared to guide his country and continue to 
I be a great support to the cause of Oriental learning which he 
I , has always been, 


Our most hearty congratulations are due to Amin-ul- 
Mulk Sir Mirza M. Ismail, Dewan of Mysore and Vice-President 
of the Society on his becoming the distinguished recipient of 
the title of K.O.I.B. which he so richly deserves. 

* 

♦ * 

Eao Bahadur Dr. 8. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, formerly 
Head of the Department of History and Aroha3ology in the 
University of Madras, a well-known scholar of Indian History 
and one of the Pounders of the Mythic Society, completed 
sixty-five years of age and the sixty-sixth birthday was fittingly 
celebrated at Madras on the 15th April 1936. A commemora- 
tion volume containing essays from scholars from all parts of 
India and elsewhere was presented to him on that occasion. 
The Mythic Society was represented on the occasion by its 
Secretary Mr. S. Srikantaya who was one of the speakers. We 
extend our hearty congratulations to Dr. Aiyangar on his 
elevation to the title of Diwan Bahadur in the Brithday 
Honours and wish him many more years of useful sbrirace. 

* 

Hi * 

We heartily welcome into the field of research Journalism : 
a new publication from Poona under the title The, Poona i 
Orientalist with Vidyasudhakara Dr. H. D. Sharma as its I 
editor. The first quarterly number which has just been issued i 
contains some very interesting articles and the first instalment ■ 
of the text and English . translation of Nydyasutras of Gautama | 
by Dr. Ganganath Jha. We trust it will have the hearty . 
support of Orientalists and wish the Journal a long and useful ' 
life. 
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